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PREFACE. 

The Ci/clopoedia of Education, the only publication of the kind in the 
Knglish language, has now been before the public about four years, during 
which time this work h<TS secured the unqualified approval of the most 
eminent and experienced educators and official authoritiesboth in America 
and abroad. This is all the more satisfactory, as much of the commenda- 
tion bestowed has resulted from a careful study and constant use of tlie 
Cydopoedia as an educational guide. 

But while the Ci/clopcedia has been thus cordially welcomed and com- 
mended, a demand has been expressed, with increasing urgency, for a 
smaller work of a similar character, that, excluding matter of only occa- 
sional interest and value to the professional teacher, may contain solely 
what is of every-day need; and which maybe obtained at a moderate cost, 
and yet supply a large amount of information on a great variety of sub- 
jects, such as could be obtained only with considerable difficulty from large 
and expensive works. 

To meet this demand the Dictionary of Education and Instrnciioa is 
now offered to teachers and all others interested in education and instruc- 
tion, — school-officers, parents, and the public in general. 

The Dictionary is, in the main, a compilation of the articles embraced 
in only one of the eight departments contained in the Gydopcpdia; namely, 
those on the Theory of Education and Instruction (Pedagogy and Di- 
dactics) which are designed to comprehend a consideration of the principles 
of education, in each of its departments, with practical suggestions as to 
the best methods of applying them both in training and instruction. To 
adapt this class of articles, thus reproduced from the Cyclopaedia^ to tlie 
wider use now intended, they have been, as far as seemed necessary, ab- 
breviated, extended, or othep ^^se, njodificd* ^ In -thia way it is expected 
that the Dictionary will s.vipply ajconvenfeat^m^nu^r 4or study and refer- 
ence not only to teachera engaged in pro zesgional svork, and in teachers' 
institutes, but likewise in norirjQj[.sd\ycl^ in jvhich it is designed to serve 
as a text-book on Theory ^nd }^vi£fiCiS, '. : ; ; 

To facilitate the use of i\iQ Dictionary 16v £ljis ,purpose, all the longer 
articles have been supplied with ifidpiifei j^ijbjtlilc^s, so as to enable the in- 
structor to conduct recitations^ p^it,t^&?4bjoot; eitfeer by interrogating the 
student, or by requiring full statements from him on any of the topics thus 
indicated. 

The special objects designed to be attained by the publication of the 
Z)/^*©?!^?^/, more specifically stated, are: (I) to supply a brief compendium 
'I of the theory and practice of education in a series of clear and definite 
articles, alphabetically arranged so as to be easily referred to, or system- 
atically studied; (2) to encourage in this way the study by teachers of the 
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principles and practice of their profession, thus giving to the work of edu- \^ 
cation a greater degree of intelligence and efl&ciency; (3) to afford a con- p 
venient class manual of pedagogy for use in normal schools and teachers' y 
institutes as the basis of a course of instruction in principles and methods J j 
not necessarily superseding othe^ valuable manuals differently arranged, \ 1 
but accompanying and strengthening them; (4) to supply, at a small cost, ^ 
to every teacher that portion of the Cyclqpcedia which is of especial value ' 
in practical education, reserving this larger work for occasional reference, 
particularly when information regarding educational history, biography, 
and statistics is needed; and (5) to supply a useful hand-book to parents f 
in the home education of their children. /: 

Of the character of the articles contained in this work but little need -V" 
be here said, as they have already secured the highest encomiums for their '■{ 
philosophical and professional correctness, practical character, and literary :,* 
excellence. This indeed was to have been anticipated, the writers being y'' 
aU practical educators of long experience and distinction in their profession. >' 
Among the -contributors to the Cycbpcedia whose articles have been ' 
drawn upon for use in this volume the following may be especially men- 
tioned: Professors Edw. Olney, of the University of Michigan; Francis A. - 
March, of Lafayette College; David B. Scott, of the College of the City 
of New York; E. H. Day, of the New York Normal College; Charles 
T. HiMEs, of Dickinson College, and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Professor of 
Education in the College of St. Andrews, Scotland; also James Donaldson, 
LL. D., Rector of the Edinburgh High School; Thomas F. Harrison and 
Norman A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendents of Schools in the City of 
New York; and also the editors, Henry Kiddle, for many years chief 
Superintendent of the schools of the Ci^, and for several years principal of 
the Normal School in the city of New York; and Professor A. J. Schem, 
also one of the Assistant Superintendents of the New York City Schools, 
and long and favorably known for his extensive scholarship, literary ; 
attainments, and numerous encyclopaedic, statistical, and other works.* 

Special attention is invited to the valuable list of educational works for 
professional study and reference prepared especially for the Dictionary by 
W . H. Payne, M. A., Professor of the Science and the Art of I'eaching 
in the University 3f iSji/^h^gait .* •, ; .*••;:•: 

The hope is h§re j^ipf^Js^ thi^JI;^is^|cgp^will be favorably received, 
and that it will prove the instnimenf of mtiMi^ctod in elevating the teacher's 
profession, and in dissem1n'k$ng«o(^&tU9ffibrmation in regard to the prin- 
ciples of education and i»strjicw>tlfcl*.,» *; 
New York, July.tttrriaSl.**:.-:: : 
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* Prof. ScHEM deceased May 22d, while this work was passing through the press. 
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ABACUS (Gr. ipa^y a slab or board), a piece of school apparatus, 
used to facilitate the teaching of children to count, and perform other 
simple arithmetical operations. Various forms of the abacus are employed 
as counting or adding machines. 

A-B-0 BOOK, a primer, or little book used to learn the alphabet and 
its simplest combinations, with the most rudimental lessons m reading. 
(See Horn-Book.) 

A-B-0 METHOD. See Alphabet Method. 

ABEOEDAJUAN. This word, formed from the names of the first 
four letters of the alphabet, is generally ^ised to ^denote a pupil who has not 
advanced beyond the most eletnentary stage "ot ^hool or book education, 
that is, who is learning A^ B, C/o^the alpbahel^ ' T^ name has been some- 
times applied to one engagdct'Jn.ie^tchmg the idp&ibet. (See Reading, and 
Word Method.) * vT*?/^ • ° ^ ; . * , 

A-B-0 SHOOTEBS (Oenn. ABG-SchiUzeny.pi^Tia of those scholastic 
vagrants who, during a certbin period of the middle agei^, and even later, 
used to wander through ipany parts of Germany; siving^ instruction to 
such pupUs as the^j^ cQuld pick up, who accompani^ them in their jour- 
neyings. These pu^il^-were often obliged to purloiQ 'f&od, fowls, etc., to 
supply their masters'^ W^nt£, and hence were called^^ga^tly in derision of 
their elementary kno^ie^; A-B-C Shooters — j^^c^,wjn their parlance, 
being the slang word tprkea/,* *'t V ^ S 

ABSENTEEISlC'is .opppsdd tp regularity iir^tke-attendance of pu- 
pils belonging to a schobl/ T%9*' tumber of jsetdoi seSsions from which a 
„ pupil was absent; ais epmpared 'vi^th'th&oitmber at which he was 

/^ pr^nt, darinK i^fff^x^aiax '^od: gives the absenteeiam of 
•'^^ * the pupil for that period.' The average daily attendance of pu- 

I)ilB divided by the average daily enrollment — the "average number be- 
onging'* — shows the percentage of attendance; and this subtracted from 
100 gives, of course, the percentage of absenteeism. Within certain limits, 
this is a criterion of efficiency of management and instruction, since 
^^ teachers who interest their pupik necessarily secure a more re- 

^^J^ gular attendance than those who fail in this respect. Where the 
^''^^'*^* basis for computing the degree of absenteeism is the average 
enrollment, and where regulanty of attendance is made a test of efficient 
management, teachers wiU be more careful to keep the number of pupils 
on the rolls as little as possible above the average attendance. Hence, to 
render this test reliable, a uniform rule should be followed in the 
!!!!^^^ dischaimng of pupils for non-attendance. Such a rule has been 
adopted in many cities of the Union, any pupil's name being in- 
T^ariably dropped from the roll after a certain number of days of absence, 
ilowever caused. This is based on the principle that irregular attendance 
}k not only of no profit to the pupil concerned, but a positive injur y to 
JUie other pupils of the school or class, and is, moreo\eT« a eedox^aY^ojidzniiMli 
nd emloarraaatDent to the teacher. 
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ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. These terms have a very im^ 
portant applicatiou in many departments of practical education. Abstract 
jy^ ^. nas reference to general ideas, or the ideas of qualities considered 
jjq^n ion. j^pg^^ £pQ^ ^jjg things to which they belong", concrete, to those 

which are only conceived as belonging to particular objects or substances. 
Thus, if we speak of a man, a horse, a tree, etc., we use abstract or general 
ideas; for we are not thinking of any particular object of the class, but 
oiUy of the assemblage of qualities or characteristics that especially belong 
to all the members of the class. But when we mention such names as 
Cicero, Washington, John Smith, etc., we have in our mind a conception 
of the characteristics that distinguish those persons from all other men. 
Thus, the expressions Jive pounds, a true statement , a?i honest man 
represent concrete ideas; the words five^ truth, honesty, abstract ones. 
_^. . The immature minds of young children employ to a great 

in^edaca-^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^'^^ * *H^ *^°^® *^® instruction addressed 
twn, especially ta th«ti£ should Jle^il principally with these. As the 

mind aay^e^%K become^-lfljore^nd more occupied with ab- 
stract conceptions? \i^}(^^i\Btittlte thQ*raj^l^cidU<2r all the higher forms 
of thought and i;atitR2iita{i«n. * . ••*,*•• • 

ACADEM7 *((jt^yj.Ka6^fua or ^AKad^fietciJ was originally the name of 
>>,. . a pleasure ground near Athens, aijd was Wd to be so called 

^^ ' aft^ Acad^mus, a local hero at the time of Jbhe Trojan war. Its 
shady walks became sT favorite resort for Plato; (.fid^^a^ he was accustomed 
to lecture heie*M^^*. pupils and friends, the ac\fiJo\ ol philosophers which 

was* fpuodea by him was called the ^cAdifmic School, or mere- 
^fP^ ly iYie^^demj/. During the middle* ^i^ the term was but 
qf rujxo. little* ,ii*^**fc)r. learned institutioB/v*£tiit, after the revival of 
classical studies in ^^^Kl^^th* geptyiy,* ib ^^^K ^Scame frequent. In a 
wider sense, it was* sbtfTeuipi^ applied to *^Jg|;^er*institutions of learning in 

general. G i^^^ally, •however,* its wu^ was, in most countries, 
^^Ved restricted to Speof;^ schoo|p„aB 'academies of mining, of com- 
^^^ ' merce, of forestry, *of Tfine arts, and, especially, of music. la 
England and the United States, the national high schools for the edu- 
cation of military and naval officers are called academies, llius, England 
has the Naval Academy at Portsmouth, and the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich; and the United States, the Military Academy at West 
Point, and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. In the United States, the 
name has also been assumed by a large number of secondary schools, which 
are designed to prepare their pupils for colleges, or to impart a general 
knowledge of the common and higher branches of education. 

The name academy is also employed to designate an asdo- 

Aj^liedio cjation of learned men for the advancement of science a«gl 

lu^SiM *^' Some of these associations are of an entirely priva«t» 

* character, others have been founded by the state. The fiii 

academy of this kind was the Museum of Alexandria, in Egypt, which wl 

founded by Ptolemy Soter. The academies constituting the Institu! 

of France are among the roost important of the kind in the world. Talf^.. 

Acfidemie frangaise is the highest authority upon every thing relatinj 

to the niceties of the French language, to grammar, and the publication q 

the French dasBica, The AcaSmie des inscripttoas el belies CetCres ei! 
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braces among the objects of its attention comparative philology. like the 
French Institute, the academies in the capitalis of Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
Russia, and other countries, have gradually become great national centers 
for the promotion of science and art; but no such centralization has been 
effected in Italy, Germany, England, or the United States. In the United 
States of America, there are idso a number of learned societies to which 
the name academy, in the sense used on the continent of Europe, has 
been applied. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. This term, as contrasted with culture, 
refers to those educational acquirements which fit a person for certain 
special activities, while culture has reference to the general improvement 
of the character or mental faculties. Hence the expression "external 
accomplishments," or "ornamental accomplishments," such as skill in 
foreign languages, music, drawing, painting, dancing, etc. (See Culture.) 

ACdUISITION. The acquisition of knowledge must be, to a cer- 
tain extent, the scope of every process of teaching. Sometimes it is the 
primary object; but, in the earlier stages of education, it is generally se- 
condary, the educative value of the process taking precedence of the prac- 
tical importance of the knowledge communicated. The acquisition of new 
ideas must always, more or less, improve the mind by affording additional 
material for the exercise of its vanous faculties; but, in education, what 
particular faculties are concerned in the study of any subject or branch of 
knowledge, is a matter of paramount importance, and therefore should 
never be lost sight of by the teacher. Where this is disregarded, in- 
struction is apt to degenerate into mere rote-teaching; and the teacher 
will often rest satisfied when his pupil can repeat the formulse of knowl- 
edge, without evincing the acquisition of new ideas, on which alone the 
improvement of the mmd depends. 

AOBOAMATIO METHOD (Gr. aKpoafiariKdc, to be heard, designed 
for hearing only), a name originally applied to the esoteric teachings of 
Aristotle and other Greek philosophers, to designate such as were confined 
to their immediate hearers, and not committed to writing. Later, the 
term has been applied to a system of instruction in which the teacher 
speaks and the pupil only listens. A method of this kind, of course, pre- 
supposes scholars of a cei*tain maturity of age and of considerable progress 
in intellectual culture. It forms the basis of the lecture system. 

AEFECTATION, as opposed to what is real, genuine, and natural, 
is carefully to be guarded against in the education of the young. In cer- 
tain peculiarities of character, there is a proneness to the formation of 
habits of affectation in manners and speech. This tendency, however, 
rarely shows itself at an early age. Children generally yield to their na- 
tural impulses, and do not assume or leign what they do not feel, or, to 
use a common expression, "put on airs". Their mode of training, however, 
may tend to this, particularly if they are forced to assume an unnatural 
(.mode of expression in phraseology or pronunciation, in the attempt to 
' aake them excessively precise in such matters. Some styles of reading 
nd elocution may lead to this characteristic; and hence the importance 

adopting methods that, in all respects, correspond to the prevailing 
The standard of the educator should, in every rea^^t, c<ysv^^ 
the ease, grace, Bunpiidtyy and beauty t\iat \ie\o\i^ \ft ^"W. Nsk 
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natural: and every tendency to the contrary, in bis pupils, should be 
promptly and sternly repressed. Locke (iii Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tian) says: "Plain and rough nature left to itself, is much better than an 
artincisJ ungracefulness, and such studied ways of being ill-fashioned. 
The want of an accomplishment, or some defect in our behavior, coming 
short of the utmost gracefulness, often scapes observation; but affecta- 
tion in any part of our carriage, is lighting up a candle to our defects, 
and never fails to make us to be taken notice of, either as wanting sense 
or wanting sincerity." 

AGE, in Education. The life of man has been variously divided 
into periods, or ages. Thus Pythagoras assumed four, Solon and Macro- 
bins ten, different ages, while others have preferred a division 
?'!^ into five, six, seven, or eight. With regard to the education of 
oj v^' man, one great turning-point stands forth so conspicuously, that 
teachers at all times have chosen it as a broad line of demarcation, into 
whatever number of periods they have thought it proper to divide human 
life. This turning-point in life is the period when man passes from the 
age of youth into that of virility. The physical development at 
Tu^-ning- ^y^ ^^^ ^^^ become complete; in social life both sexes have 
^^Ufe *** attained majority; and the education of the young man or wo- 
man for the career that has been selected, is, in the main, con- 
cluded. Up to this time, the education of man is conducted by others, 
chiefly parents and teachers; henceforward, he is expected to educate . 
himself, and to assume the education of others. 

During the period of life when man is dependent upon others for his 

education, three different ages are broadly distinguished, — childhood, boy- 

hood or girlhood, and youth. These are marked, in the physical 

a €8 development of the body, by the shedding of teeth, the entrance 

^ ' of puberty, and the setting in of virility. The process of mental 

development in these three ages is as different as the physical basis ; and, 

accordingly, each of them demands a peculiar pedagogical and didactical 

treatment. 

Childhood, which embraces the first seven years of life, is characterized 
by the rapid growth and development of the organs of the body. At the 
Childhood *^ ^^ seven a child weighs about six times as much as at its 
birth, and it has attained one half of the stature, and about one 
third or one fourth of the weight of the grown man. The mind is, during 
this period, more receptive wian self- active ; the only manifestations of 
self-activity being found in the efforts to retain and arrange the impres- 
sions which have been received. All pedagogical influence upon the pupil 
in this age can be only of a preparatory character. The body must oe 
guarded against injuries, and must have opportunities for a vigorous and 
manifold development. The mind must be preserved from debasing;^ 
weakening, or over-exciting influences, and must be kept open for any thing* 
that is conducive to the development of its faculties ; and, in order not to^ 
become sated and confused, it must learn to distinguish what is importani 
from what is unimportant. As the child is thoroughly dependent upoi 
the educator and unable to direct its own exertions, it ^ould be made 
understand as clearly as possible, that any opposition of its own will 
i^/ o/jt9 educators c&a oe followed by only evil consequences. It should 
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therefore, be taught obedience, but not obedience through fear, for fear 
bas a repTessiye influence upon the development of the mental facultiea, 
tmt an obedience springing from confidence in the superior wisdom and 
experience of the teacher, and from love produced by his kindness. The 
natural educators of the child are the parents, especially the mother; but, 
toward the close of this age, systematic teaching by a professional teacher 
begins. Legislation in regard to the school age diffeis considerably in 
iiSerent countries. In some, children are sent to the public schools when 
they are four years of age ; in others, not until they are seven. Of course, 
ii^truction at such an age must be limited to the most elementary rudi- 
Doents, such as readiug, writing, and arithmetic. The method should be 
thoroughly adapted to the mental condition of the child, and modem edu- 
cators are agreed in recognizing the importance of object teaching for the 
Ernst stages of a child's instruction. A novel mode of instruction, specially 
intended as introductory to the regular primary school, is the kindergarten, 
founded by Froebel. The astoni5iing rapidity with which it has spread 
tlirough ail the countries of the civilized world, and found admission into 
educational systems otherwise radically at variance, seems to prove it to be 
a gpeat improvement in elementary education. (See Kindebgarten.) 
Boyhood or girlhood i'mbraces the time from the 7th to the 14th year 
of age. In the development of the body, this age is characterized 
Boyhood y^y ^y^^ appearance of the permanent teeth, by the completed 
trirSkood g'^wth 01 the brain, and by the first consciousness of sexual 
^ ' difference. Boys and girls long for the free and frequent exercise 
•f their muscular systems. At the beginning of this age, girls like to take 
an active part in the plays of the boys ; but they soon show a preference for 
more quiet occupations and less publicity ; while, on the other hand, boys 
manifest an increased interest in noisy and wild sports. It is amon^ the 
prime duties of the educators of this age, to keep the development of the 
natural desires and aspirations of the two sexes within the nght chaimels. 
The minds of boys and girls afford many proofs of independent thought 
and activity. The company of adults is not sought for by them as eagerly 
as before, but they feel entire satisfaction in the society of children of their 
own age. They think, as yet, little of the realities of life and of their future 
careers ; but their plays give more evidence, than before, of plan, seriotis 
thought, and perseverance, and generally indicate the faculties with which 
tiiey nave been most strongly endowed ; each child, in this way, foreboding 
to some extent its future career. It is of great importance that the edu- 
cator should not only understand the peculiar nature of this age in general, 
bat that he should thoroughly know the character of each individual ; for 
the faults which are peculiar to this age are best overcome in individual 
cases, if the educator Imows how to make the right kind of appeal to those 
good qualities of his pupils which are most stron^y developed. In arranging 
a course of instruction for this age, it must be specially remembered that 
tjhe minds of boys and girls are predominantly receptive. The memory 
^adily receives and faithfully retains impressions ; and this, therefore, is 
le right time for learning a foreign language and geographical and histori- 
il facts. The independence of mind peculiar to this ace shows itself at 
le same time in tne growth of imagination, which awakens in the boy a 
bvely interest in all that ia great and extraordinary ia ^Mor^ . Oxi t^vaxc^ 
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questions relating to the education proper for this ace, educators still differ, 
rrominent among these questions, are, whether the two sexes should be 
educated separately or conjointly, to what extent the same course of instruc* 
tion should be prescribed for both, whether special studies should be begun 
at this age, or whether the entire course should be obligatory upon all the 
children of a school. 

The age of youth extends from the beginning of puberty to the com- 
Y „ plete development of sexuality, or from the fourteenth to 
^^ ' about the twenty-first year of age. At this time the growth of 
the body is completed ; young men and women become aware of their 
special duties of life and of the difference in the careers upon which they 
are respectively to enter. The time of study is drawing to its close ; the 
entrance into active life is at hand. Among the lower classes of society, 
this transition occurs at the beginning of this age ; and the only increase of 
knowledge that is accessible to most persons of these classes must be de- 
rived from evening schools, public lectures, and reading ; while those of 
the wealthier classes, and all who wish to fit themselves for any of the 
learned professions, now enter upon the special studies of those professions, 
or finish the general studies of the preceding age. Toward the close of 
this period, if not earlier, the preparation for entering public life is com- 
pleted, or an ac tual e ntrance into life begins. 

AamCULTUBAL COLLEGES. It is only within the last four- 
^ teen years that any general and systematic effort has been made 

Cojigrres- j^ ^jjg United States to furnish facilities for acquiring a thorough 
^Mons^ scientific and practical education in agriculture. In 1862, Con- 
gress gave to the several states and territories land scrip to the 
amount of 30,000 acres for each senator and representative, on the con- 
dition that each state or territory, claiming the benefit of this act, should, 
within five years from its passage, "provide not less than one college, which 
should receive for its endowment, support, and maintenance the interest 
of all moneys derived from the sale of the aforesaid scrip or lands. " It 
was further required that " the leading object" of these colleges " should be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including mili* 
tary tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes, in the several pursuits and professions of life." 
Up to 1865, the agricultural college of Lansing, Mich., was the only one in 
the United States in which students could pursue a college course 
?im^d *^^°g^ ^^^ adapted to meet the wants of those who might de- 
^^ ' sire, in after years, to engage in agriculture. Since that time, 
some colleges have been organized — a large proportion of them from parti 
of universities — which are largely devoted "to teaching such branches oft 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. " As a generzal 
rule, no pains have been spared by these coUeges to furnish aid| 
Honomd ^^ facilities for pursuing a college course at the least possible exS- 
equipmenJU P®^'^' Manual labor is required in many of the colleges ; \M 
others, it is optional. Students' labor is paid for at various ratesly 
Liberal state appropriations have been made, which have been largely e: ' 
pended in erecting buildings. The amount of private donations is vei 
lai^. The late Ezra Cornell gave 8700,000 to the university that " 
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his name, and the total amount of private donations to this single insti- 
tution is not less than $1,400,000, of which the colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts have received their due proportion. The equipment in- 
cludes laboratories, workshops, etc., serving, oirectly or indirectly, to illus- 
trate and teach all the subjects relating to agriculture, as follows: mechan- 
ical laboratories or workshops, furnish^ with tools for working in iron and 
wood, and sometimes with engines, planers, turning-lathes, drilling-machines, 
saws, and other necessary but less expensive tools; physical laboratories, 
most of them furnished with apparatus for illustrating the subjects of 
mechanics, electricity, magnetism, heat, acoustics, and optics. Nearly all 
these colleges have well equipped chemical laboratories; and several of 
them furnish excellent facilities for instruction in chemistry. There are 
also anatomical, geological, and botanical laboratories equipped for student 
practice in these institutions, and several have greenhouses; also draft- 
mg-rooms with the necessary tables and models for illustrating the sub- 
jects taught. A large amount of practice in drawing is, moreover, re- 
quired in several of the branches related to agriculture. Free-hand 
drawing, also, has been to some extent introduced. Several colleges 
have large collections of models of farm implements and machinery; 
engravings, photographs, charts, and drawings; together with numerous 
specimens oi grains, grasses, and other plants; geological and mineralog- 
ical specimens ; collections of insects and skeletons of domestic and other 
animals; all constituting what might be called an a^cultural museum, 
though usually kept in separate rooms for the sake of convenience. For 
a fuller treatment of this subject, see Cydopcedia of Education, 

ALG EBR A (Arab, cd-jahr^ reduction of parts to a whole). For a 
general consideration of the purposes for which this study should be 
pursued, and its proper place and relative proportion of time in the curric- 
ulum, the reader is referred to the article Mathematics. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to indicate some of the principles to be kept in view, 
and the methods to be pursued in teaching algebra. ^ 

The Literal Notation, — While this notation is not peculiar to alsebra, 
but is the characteristic language of mathematics, the student usually en- 
counters it for the first time when he enters upon this study. No 
JwM he 8**^^^*ory progress can be made in any of the higher branches 
gpecigjly of mathematics, as General Geometry, Calculus, Mechanics, 
studied. Astronomy, etc., without a good knowledge of the literal nota- 
tion. By far the larger part of the difficulty which the ordinary 
student finds in his study of algebra proper — the science of the equation 
— and in his more advanced study of mathematics, grows out of an imper- 
fect knowledge of the notation. These are facts well known to all ex- 
perienced teachers. Nevertheless, it is no unfrequent thing to hear a teacher 
say of a pupil : "He is quite good in algebra, but cannot get along very 
well with literal examples!" Nothing could be more absurd. It comes 
from mistaking the importance and fundamental character of this notation. 
It is of the first importance that, at the outset, a clear conception be gained 
f the nature of this notation, and that, in all the course, no meth^ nor 
guage be used which will do violence to these principles. Thus, that the 
tters a, b, Xy y, etc. , as used in mathematics, represent pure number, or 
uantity, is to be amply illustrated in the first lessons, and care is to be 
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taken that no yicious conception insinuate itself. To say that, as 5 apples 
and 6 apples make 11 apples, so 5a and 6a make 11a, ia to teach 
^^fj^' error. If this comparison teaches any thing, it is that the letter 
a in 5a, 6a, and 11a, simply gives to the numbers 5, 6, and 11 a 
concrete significance, as does the word apples in the first instance; but 
this is erroneous. The true conception of the use of a, to represent a num- 
ber, may be given in this way: As 5 times 7 and 6 times 7 make 11 times 
7, so 5 times any number and 6 times the same number make 11 times 
that number. Now, let a represent any number whatever; then 5 times 
a and 6 times a make 11 times a. The two thoughts to be impressed are, 
that the letter represents some number, and that it is immaterial what 
number it is, so long as it represents the same number in all cases in the 
same problem. Agun, the genius of the literal notation requires that no 
conception be taken of a letter as a representative of number, which is not 
equally applicable to fractional and integral numbers. Thus 

to^o^^riir ^® ™*y ^®* ^^ *^* * fraction which has a numerator a and a 
^ ' denominator b^ represents a of the b equal parts of a quantity, 

or number, as we affirm that I represents 3 of the 4 equal parts; for this 
conception of a fraction requires that the denominator oe integral; other- 
wise, if b represent a mixed number, as 4|, we have the absurdity of 
attempting to conceive a quantity as divided into 4^ equal parts. The only 
conception of a fraction, sufficiently broad to comport witn the nature of 
the literal notation, is that it is an indicated operation in division; and 
all operations in fractions should be demonstrated from this definition. 

So also to read a?~ "a; to the mth power", when m is not necessarily an 
integer, is to violate this fundamental characteristic of the notation. In 
like manner, to use the expressions greatest common divisor and 
^^^S!L. fe<w* common multiple j when literal quantities are under con- 
sideration, is an absurdity, and moreover fails to give any indi- 
cation of the idea which should be conveyed. For example, we cannot 
affirm that 2ax* — 2bxi/ is the greatest common divisor of 2a^x* — 2a?bQi?y 
-\'2db*aPy* — 2b^xt^ and M}^os^y * — 2a6Vy^ — 2b^xy^\ since ax — 6y is a 
divisor of these polynomials, and whether 2ax^ — 2bxy is greater or less 
than ax — by cannot be affirmed unless the relative values of the letters 
are known. To illustrate, 2aa;* — 26ay = 2x (ax — by) . Now suppose 
a=: 500, 6 = 10, ^ = 2, and a; = ^; then ax — by = 30, and 2aaj' — 2bxy 
= 6. Moreover, it is not a question as to the value of the divisor that is 
involved; it is a question as to the degree. Hence, what we wish to 
affirm is that 200:* — - 2Jbxy is the highest common divisor of these poly- 
nomials, with respect to x. 

In order that the pupil may get an adequate conception of the nature 

of the literal notation, it is well to keep prominently before his mind the 

fact that the fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, 

"^•^i^. multiplication, and division, whether of integers or fractiona, 

notations, ^® various transformations and reductions of fractions, as weN 

* as involution and evolution, are exactly the same as the corre 

sponding ones with which he is already familiar in arithmetic, except a^ 

they are modified by the difference between the literal and the Arabic non 

tations. Thus, the pupil will be led to observe that the orders of the 

Anbio notation are analogous to the terms of a polynomial in the liters 
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ktion, and that the process of "carrying*' in the Arabic addition, etc., 
no analogue in the literal, simply because there is no established rela- 
between the terms in the latter. Again, he will see that, in both cases, 
ition is the process of combining several quantities, so that the result 
1 express the aggregate value in the fewest terms consistent with the 
ktion. This being the conception of addition, he will see that for the 
e reason that we say, in the Arabic notation, that the sum of 8 and 7 
and 10 (fif-teen), instead of 8 and 7, we say, in the literal notation, 
. the sum of 5a.r and ^ax is 1 loo;. In fact, it is quite conceivable that 

Eupil, who understands the common or Arabic arithmetic, can ma&ter 
teral arithmetic for himself, after he has fairly learned the laws of the 

notation. 

Positive and Negative. — Although the signs + and — , even as indi- 
Dg the affections positive and negative, are not confined to the literal 
notation, the pupil first comes to their regular use in this connec- 
f^^ tion, and finds this new element of the notation one of his most 
?y vexatious stumbling-blocks. ITius, that the sum of Say and — 
tion. *^^^y shoxild be Say, and their difference 7ay, and that "minus 
multiplied by minus should give plus," as we are wont to say, 
Q seems absurd to the learner. Yet even here he may be taught to find 
iogies in the teachings of the common arithmetic, which will at least 
aiQly remove the difficulty. When he comes to understand, that attrib- 
ig to numbers the affection positive or n^ative gives to them a sort 
oncrete signilScance, and allies them in some sort to denominate numbers, 
Day at least aee, that bay and 2ay do not necessarily make lay ; for, if 
were feet and the other yards, the sum would not be lay of either. If, 
I, he comes to understand that the fundamental idea of this notation 
hat the terms positive and negative indicate simply such opposition in 
I, in the numbers to which they are applied, as makes one tend to 
roy or counterbalance the other, he is prepared to see that the sum of 
and — 2ay is 3ay ; sin(«, when put together, the — 2ay, by its oppo- 
•n of nature, destroys 2ay of the 5r/y. The ordinary illustrations in 
[jh forces acting in opposite directions, motion in opposite directions, 
>tmts of property and of debts, etc., are characterized as positive and 
itive, are helpful, if made to set in clearer light the fact, that this 
inction is simply in regard to the way in which the numbers are applied, 
not leally in regard to the numbers themselves. 
So, also, in multiplication, the three principles, (1) that the product is 

the multiplicand; (2) that a multiplier must be conceived as essentially 
abstract when the operation is performed; and (3) that the sign 
^mMMi' ^^ *^® multiplier shows what is to be done with the product 
liiaii, when obtained, remove all the difficulty, and make it seem no 
more absurd that "minus multiplied by minus gives plus," than 
t "plus multiplied by plus gives plus" : in fact, exactly the same course 
irgument is required to establish the one conclusion as to establish the 
3r. When we analyze the operation which we caU multiplying + « by 
), we say "+ « taken b times gives + ab. Now the sign -f- before the 
itiplier indicates that the product is to be taken additively, that is, 
bed to other quantities by its own sign. " So when we multiply — a by 
>, we say " — a multiplied bj b (a mere number) ^Nea — ob ^^^'w^^ 
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like the multiplicand). But the — ei^ before the multiplier indicates 
that this product is to be taken subtractively, t. e, united with other quan* 
tities by a sign opposite to its own." This, however, is not the place to 
develop the theory of positive and negative quantities ; our only purpose 
here is to show that the whole grows out of^a kind of concrete or denomi- 
nate significance which is thus put upon the numbers, and which bears 
some analogy to familiar principles of common arithmetic. 

Exponents. — One other feature of' the mathematical notation comes 
into prominence now for the first time, and needs to be clearly compre- 
hended; it is the theory of exponents. Here, as well as elsewhere, 
^mf^' ^^ ^ important to guard against false impressions at the start. 
vo^nM, ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^ exponent indicates a power is often so fixed 
* in the pupil's mind at first, that he never afterwards rids himself 
of the impression. To avoid this, it is well to have the pupil learn at the 
outset that not all exponents indicate the same thing ; thus, while some 
indicate powers, others indicate roots, others roots of powers, and others 
still the reciprocals of the latter. Too much pains can scarcely be taken to 
strip this matter of all obscurity, and allow no fog to gather around it. 
Nothing in algebra gives the young learner so much difficulty as radicals, 
and all because he is not thoroughly taught the notation. Perhaps, but 
few, even of those who have attained considerable proficiency in mathe- 
matics, have really set clearly before their own minds the fact that ^ used 
as an exponent is not a f raction« in the same sense as § in its ordinary use; 
and hence that the demonstration that ^ = ^,88 given concerning common 
fractions, by no means proves that the exponent ^ equals the exponent |. 
Other principles bearing on this important subject will be developed under 
the following head. 

Methods of^ Demonstration, — It requires no argument to convince any 
one that, in establishing the working features, if we may so epeak, of a 
science, it is important that they be exhibited as direct out- 
^^'^"^^^^ growths of fundamental notions. 1 hus, in giving a child his first 
^^^"to^be ^ conception of a common fraction, no intdligent teacher would 
addressed, ^^^^ *^® conception of a fraction as an indicated operation in di- 
vision, aud attempt to build up the theory of common fractions on 
that notion. It may be elegant and logical, and when we come to the literal 
notation it is essential ; but it is not sufficiently radical for the tyro. It k 
not natural, but scientific rather. So in the literal notation, the proposition 
that the product of the square roots of two numbers is equal to the square 
root of their product^ may be demonstrated thus : Let s/a X \/^ = JP» 
whence ab = p'^; and, extracting the square root of each member we have 
y/ab = p. Hence \/n X \/^ = \/ab. Now, this is concise and mathe- 
matically elegant ; but it gives the pupil no insight whatever into "the 
reason why. " What is needed here is, that the pupil be enabled to see 
that this proposition grows out of the nature of a square root as one of tjoe 
two equal factors of a number ; i. e. , he needs to see its connection wi| " 
fundamental conceptions. Thus s/ab means that the product ab is to 
resolved into two equal factors, and that one of them is to be taken. Noj 
if we resolve a into two equal factors, as v/a and v/a, and b into two eqi 
factors, as y/b and v/6, ab will be resolved into four factors which can 
arranged in two equal groups, thus v/a >/6 X n/^ v/^* Hence y/a s/b 
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the sqoare root of ab because it is one of the two equal factors into which 
ab can be conceived to be resolved. In this manner, all operations in radi- 
cals may be seen to be based upon the most elementary prmciples of factor- 
ing. Again, as another illustration of this vicious use of the equation in 
demonstrating elementary theorems, let us consider the common theorems 
concerning the transformations of a proportion. As usually demonstrated, 
by transforming the proportion into an equation, and vice versa^ the real 
reason why the proposed transformation does not vitiate the proportion, 
is not brought to light at all. For example, suppose we are to prove that, 
If four quantities are in proportion^ they are in proportion by composition, 
i.e.,if a :b : : c : d, then a : a-{-b : : c : c + d, 'Vhe common method is 
to pass from the given proportion to the equation be = ad, then add ac to 
each member, obtaining ac + be = ac-\- ad, or c (a -{-b) = a (c + c?J, and 
then to transform this equation into the proportion a : a + b : : c : c + d. 
No doubt, this is concise and elegant, but the real reason why the trans- 
formation does not destroy the proportion, viz., that both ratios have been 
divided by the same number, is not even suggested by this demonstration. 
On the other hand, let the following demonstration be used, and the 
pupQ not only sees exactly why the transformation does not destroy the 
proportion, but at every step has his attention held closely to the fun- 
damental characteristics of a proportion. Let the ratio a \b be r; hence 
as a proportion is an equaUty of ratios, the ratio c : c? is 9* ; and we 
have a -f- 6 = r, and c -7- c? =f r, or a = 6r, and c = dr. Substituting 
these values of a and c in the terms of the proportion which are 
changed by the transformation, we have a'\-b = br-\-b, or 6 (r + 1)» 
and c + d:=dr + d, or c? (r + 1); whence we see that a la-^-b :: c:c-\-d 
is deduced from a : b : : c : d hy multiplying both consequents by r + 1 
(the ratio + 1), which does not destroy the equality of the ratios con- 
stituting the proportion, since it divides both by the same number. 
Moreover, this method of substituting for the antecedent of each ratio 
the consequent multiplied by the ratio, enables us to demonstrate all 
propositions concerning the transformation of a proportion by one uni- 
form method, which method in all cases clearly reveals the reason why 
the proportion is not destroyed. 

This choice of a line of argument which shall be applicible to 
^P^^^ an entire class of propositions is of no slight importance in con- 
ei^tii^ structing a mathematical course. It enables a student to learn 
^^^^^ with greater facility and satisfaction the demonstrations, and 
fixes them more fiimly in his memory; while it also gives 
broader and more scientific views of truth, by thus classifying, and bring- 
ing into one line of thought, numerous truths which would otherwise be 
seen only as so many isolated facts. 

Range of Ttpics to be Embraced. — We may distinguish three Af- 
ferent classes of pupils, who require as many <lifferent courses in this 
study. First, there is a very large number of our youth who, if 
^<f % ^^ ^^ *^**^ never pass beyond the grammar school, or, if in the 
Ipi^Us, country, never have any other school advantages than those f ur- 
I ' nished by the common or rural district school. Nevertheless, 

[any of these will receive much greater profit from spending half a year, 
a year, in obtaining a knowledge of the elements of algebra (and even 
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of geometry) than they usaaUy do in studying arithmetic. (See Ai 
XBTic.) For this class the proper range of topes is: a clear exposition of< 
the nature of the literal notation; the fundamental rtdes^ and fractUmBi 
involving only the simpler forms of expression, and excluding such abstruse 
Bubjecta as the more difficult theorems on factoring, the theory of lowesi 
common multiple and highest common divisor; simple equations involving 
one, two, and three unknown quantities; ratio and proportion; an ele* 
mentaiy treatment of the subject of radicals with special attention given 
to thdr nature as growing out of the simplest principles of factoring; pure 
and ejected quadratics involving one or two unknown quantities. The 
second class compriKS what may be called high school pupils. For this 
^rade the range of topics need not be much widened, but the study of 
each should be extended and deepened. This will be the case especially 
as regards the Iheory <f exponents^ positive and negative qiumtities, rad- 
icalSt equations involving radicals^ and simultaneous equations^ especially 
those of the second degree. To this should be added the arithmetical and 
geometrical progressions^ a practical knowledge of the binomial formtd a, 
and logariOimSt and a somewhat extended treatment of the application of 
.^^^ al^bra to the business rules of arithmetic. A wide acquaintance 

jShMbe ^*^ *^® results attained in our high schools in all parte of the 
'omitted, ^^^^* ^^^ *"^ observation extending over more Aan twenty 
years, satisfy the writer that time spent in these schools in 
attempts to master the theory of indeterminate co-efficients, the demonstra- 
tion of tiie binomial and logarithmic formulas, or upon the higher equa- 
tions, series^ etc., is, if not a total loss, at least an absorption of time which 
might be much more profitably employed on other subjecte, such as, for 
example, history, literature, or the efemente of the natural sciences. The 
course taken by such pupils gives them no occasion to use any of these 
principles of the higher algebra; and the mastery of them which they can 
attain in any reasonable amount of time is quite too imperfect to subserve 
the ends of good mental disdjpline. This second course is entirely adequate 
to fit a student for admission mto any American college or university. The 
third course is what we may call the college course. 

Class-Room Work, — It is probably unnecessary to say, that a careful 
and thorough study of text-books should be the foundation of our class- 
room work on this subject ; nevertheless, so much is said, at the" 
^^^ ^ present time, in disparagement of "hearing recitations" instead 
texxrooo . ^£ "teaching," that it may be well to remark that, if our schools 
succeed in inspiring their pupils with a love of books, and in teaching how 
to use them, they accomplish in this a greater good than even in the mere 
knowledge which they may impart. Books are the great store-house ol 
knowledge, and he who has the habit of using them Intelligently has the 
key to idl human knowledge. But it is not to be denied, tmit there is an 
important service to be rendered by the living teacher, albeit that servicst 
especially in this department, is not formal lecturing on the principles gf 
the science. With younger pupils, the true teacher will often preface is 
subject with a familiar tidk designed to prepare them for an i\it 
Exampi^ telligent study of the lesson to be assigned, to awaken an interes 

^^^ in it, or to enable them to surmount some particular difficult] 
For example, suppose 9, class of young pupils are to have the J 
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fixBt lesson in subtraction in alsebA; a preliminary talk like the following 
inU be exceedingly helpful, peniaps necessary, to an intelligent preparation 
of the lesson. Obserre that, in order to benefit the class, the teacher must 
confine his illustrations rigidly to the essential points on which the lesson is 
based. In this case these are (1) Adding a negative quantity destroys an 
equal positive quantity; (2) Adding a positive quantity destroys an equal 
negative quantity; (3) As the minuend is the sum of the subtrahend and 
remainder f if me subtrahend is destroyed from out the minuend^ the re- 
mainder is left. Now, in what order shall these three principles be pre- 
sented ? Doubtless the scientific order is that just given ; but, in such an 
introduction to the subject as we are considering, it may be best to present 
the 3d first ; since this is a truth already familiar, and hence affords a con- 
necting link with previous knowledjge. Moreover, this being already before 
the mmd as a statement of what is to be done, the 1st and 2d will follow 
in a natiural order as an answer to the question how the purpose is ac- 
complished. To present the 3d principle, the teacher may place on the 
blackboard some simple example in subtraction as : 

1 2 5 He will then question the dass thus : What is the 125 called ? 
-tt What the 74? What the 61 ? How much more than 74 is 125? 
If we add 74 and 25, what is the sum? Of what then is the minuend 
composed? What is 51 + 74? If we destroy the 74, what remains? If 
in any case we can destroy the subtrahend from out the minuend, what 
will remain ? Having brought this idea clearly before the mind, the teacher 
will proceed to the 1st principle. If — Sab be added to lab how much of 
the *lab will it destroy? (Here again we proceed from a fundamental con- 
ception — the nature of quantities as positive and negative, thus deducing 
the new from the old.) Kepeat such illustrations of this principle as may 
have been given in addition. If several boys are urging a sled forward bv 
lab pounds, and the strength of another boy amounting to Sab pounds is 
added, but exerted in an opposite direction, what now is the sum of their 
efforts? What kind of a quantity do we call the 3a&? [Native.] Why? 
How much of the + 7«^ does — Sab destroy when we add it? If then we 
wish to destroy + Sab from + lab, how may we do it? Proceeding then 
to the 2d principle, it may be asked, how much is Say — 2ay? If now we 
add + 2ay to Say — 2ay, which is 4«y, what does it become? What does 
the -|- ^<^!/ destroy ? What then is the effect of adding a positive quantity? 
Such introductory elucidations should always be held closely to the plan of 
development which the pupil is to study, and should be made to 
™^^ fl^^hrow light upon it. It is a common and very pernicious thing 
tocuare& ^^^ teachers to attempt to teach in one line of development, 
^^ ' while the text-book in the pupil's hands gives quite another. In 
most cases of this kind, either the teacher's effort or the text-book is useless, 
or probably worse — they tend to confuse each other. Such teaching 
should culminate in the very language of the text ; and it is desirable that 
this language be read from the t^k by the pupil, as the conclusion of the 
teaching. Moreover, there is great danger of overdoing this kind of work. 

I Whenever it is practicable, the pupil should be required to pre- 

f^ pare his lesson from the book. A competent teacher will find 
sufficient opportunity for ^^teaching" after the pupils have cath- 
^ all they can from the book. Another important aervisQ t/o b^ t^m<i;c^ 

{ } 

J 
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by the liying teacher is to emphasize central truths, and hold the pupils to 
a constant review of them. So also it is his duty to keep in prommence 
the outlines of the subject, that the pupil may always know just where he 
is at work and in what relation to other parts of the subject that which he 
is studying stands. All definitions, statements of principles, and theorems 
should be thoroughly memorized by ihe pupil and recited again and again. 
In entering upon a new subject, as soon as these can be intelligently learn- 
ed, they should be recited m a most careful and formal manner ; and, in 
connection with subsequent demonstrations and solutions, they should be 
called up and repeated. Thus, suppose a high school class entering upon 
the subject of equations. Such a class may be supposed to be able to grasp 
the meaning of the definitions without preliminary aid from the teacher, 
save in special cases. The first lesson will probably contain a dozen or 
more definitions, with a preposition or two ; and the first work should be 
the recitation of these by tne pupils indiyidually, without any questions 
or suggestions from the teacher. Illustrations should also be required of 
the pupils ; but neither illustrations nor demonstrations should be memo- 
rized, although great care should be taken to secure a good style of expres- 
sion, modeled on that of the text. To this first recitation on a new sub- 
ject all the class should sive the strictest attention ; and every point in it 
should be brought out, at least once in the hearing of every pupu. In the 
course of subsequent recitations in the same general subject, individuals 
will be questioned on the principles thus developed. For example, what 
algebra is will have been brought clearly to view in this first recitation ; 
but when a pupil has stated and solved ^me problem, and has given his 
explanation of the solution from the blackboard, the teacher my ask. Why 
do you say you have solved this problem by algebra ? The answer will be. 
Because I have used the equation as an instrument with which to effect the 
solution. Can you solve this problem without the use of an equation ? 
What do you call such a solution ? What is algebra ? Again, suppose the 
solution has involved the reduction of such an equation as the lollowing: 
2x — i = i (3a? — 1) + ^ (a? + 1). In the first place the pupil will solve 
the example and give a good logical account of the solution; but the 
teacher will make it the occasion for reviewing certain definitions and 
principles with this particular student, in such a practical connection. 
JTius he will ask. What is your first equation? What is* your last? [a;=2.1 
Do you look upon these as one and the same equation, or as different 
equations? In how many different forms have you written your given 
equation ? What general term do you apply to these processes of chang- 
ing the form of an equation? What is transformation? Similarly, every 
principle and definition will be reviewed again and again in such practical 
connections. But mere statements of processes should not be allowed to 
pass for expositions of principles. To illustrate, the pupil has placed tho 
following work upon the boanl : i 

7a;* — 28a; + 14 = 238 , 

7a;« — 28a; = 224 

a;* — 4a; = 32 
a? — 4a? + 4 = 36 
\ X — 2= ± 6 

a? = 2 i 6 =8, or— 4. 
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He is then called upon to explain his work. Something like the 
following is what we hear in the majority of our best schools: 

"Given Ix"- — 28a; + 14 = 238, to find the value of x. 

"Transposing, I have 1x^ — 28a? = 224. 

"Dividing by 7, a;' — 4a; = 32. 

"Completing the square, x^ — 4a; + 4 = 36. 

"Extracting the square root, x — 2 = ^_ 6. 

"Transposing, a; = 2 + 6 = 8, and — 4." 

And the pupil turns to his instructor in the full consciousness of 
duty nobly done. The fact is, all that he has said is useless, nay, worse 
than useless. He has simply intimated what processes he has performed. 
That he could solve the problem was sufficiently apparent from his work. 
There was no need that he should tell us what he had done, when he had 
performed the work before our eyes. What is wanted is a clear and 
orderly exposition of the reason why he takes every step. This involves 
two points, since he is to show (1) that the step taken tends to the desired 
end, that is, the freeing of the unknown quantity from its connections 
with known quantities so as finally to make it stand alone as one member 
of the equation; and (2) that the step does not destroy the equation.*) 
Something like the following shoxild be the style of explanation: " Given 
7a?* — ^28a; + 14=238, to find the value of a;. In order to do this, I wish so 
to transform the equation that, in the end, x shall stand alone, constitut- 
ing one member of the equation, while a known quantity constitutes the 
other member. Hence I transpose the known quantity 14 to the second 
member. Tins I do by subtracting 14 from each member, which may be 
done without destroying the equation (or the equality of the members) 
since, if the same quantity be subtracted from equals, the remainders are 
equal I thus obtain 7a? — 28a? =224. I now observe that the first 
term of the first member contains the square of a;, while the second 
contains the first power. I wish to obtain an equation which shall 
contain only the first power of x. In order to do this, I make the first 
term a perfect power by dividing each member of the equation by 7, 
which does not destroy the equality, since equals divided by equals give 
equal quotients, and I have a;^ — 4a? = 32. Now, observing that 
a?* — 4a; constitutes the first two terms of the square of a binomial of which 
the square of half the co-efficient of x, or 4, is the third term, I add 4 to 
this member to make it a complete square, and also add 4 to the second 
member to preserve the equality of the members, and have x'*- — 4a; +4=3 6. 
Extracting the square root of x^ — 4r +4, 1 have x — 2, an expression which 
contains only the first power of a;; but to preserve the equality, I also 
extract the square root oi the second member, obtaining x — 2= ^.6. Fi- 
nally, transposing — 2 to the second member by adding 2 to each member, 
which does not destroy the equation, I have a;=8, or — 4." If it is de- 
sired to abbreviate the explanation, it is far better to make it simply an 
outline of the reasons, than a mere statement of the process. In this case, 
an outline of the reasons may be given thus: The object is to disengage x 



J •) "Destroy the vaXut of the equation," la an absurd expression which we frequently 
near. An equation is not a quantity, and hence has no value. The equality of the 
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^m its connections with the other quantities so that it shall stand 
alone, constituting one member while the other member is a known 
quantity. The nrst process is based upon the principle that equals 
subtracted from equals leave equal remainders, the second, upon the 
principle that ec^uals divided by equals give equal quotients," etc. Again, 
while it is admissible, when the purpose is to &x attention upon any 
particular transformation, to omit the reasons for some of those pre- 
viouslv studied, it is far better that these be omitted 'pro for ma than mat 
something which is not an exposition of reasons be given, llius, if tha 
present purpose is to secure drill in the theory of completing the square, 
after having enunciated the problem, the pupil may say: '' Having re- 
duced the equation to the form a;^ — 4b = 32," etc., proceeding then to 
give in full the explanation of the process under consideration. But it is 
well to allow no recitation on such a subject to pass without having at 
least one full explanation. These remarks apply to study and recitations 
designed to give intelligent facility in reducing equations. In what may 
be (»lled "Applications of equations to the solution of practical problems, ' 
the purpose is quite different, and so should be the pupil's explanation. 
In these, the statement is the important thing, and should be made the 
main thing in the explanation. In most such cases, it wiU be quite 
sufficient, u, after having given the reasons for each step in the statement, 
thus fully explaining the principles on which he has made the equation, 
the pupU conclude by saying simply: ** Solving this equation, I have,'* 
etc. Outlines of demonstrations and eynopses of topics are exceedingly 
valuable as class exercises. For example, it requires a far better knowl- 
edge of the demonstration of Sturm's theorem to be able to give the fol- 
lowing outline 'than to give the whole in detail: (I) No change in the 
variable which does not cause some one of the functions to vanish, can 
cause any change in the number of variations and permanences of the 
signs of the functions; (2) No two consecutive functions can vanish 
for the same value of the variable; (3) The vanishing of an inter- 
mediate function cannot cause a change in the number of variations and 
permanences ; and (4) The last function cannot vanish for any value of 
the variable; and, as the first vanishes every time the value of the 
variable passes through a root of the equation, it by so doing causes a loss 
of one, and only one, variation. We, tnerefore, have the theorem [giving 
the theorem] . Finally, no subject should be considered as mastered by the 
pupil until he can place upon the blackboard a synoptic^ 
0^^^ analysis of it, and discuss each point, either in detail or in oujt- 
^ * line, without any questioning or prompting by the teachef 
The order of arrangement of topics, i. e. , the sequence of definitioi 
principles, theorems, etc., is as much a part of the subject considerc 
8cientific£dly as are the detailed facts ; and the former should be as firm! 
fixed in the mind as the latter. 

ALMA MATER (Lat., fostering mother) is a name affectionate^ 
given by students of colleges and universities to the institution to whi( 
they owe their education. 

ALPHABET. The alphabet of any language is the series of lettei 
arranged in the customanr order, which form the elements of tl 
hwffuage wh&a, written. It derives its name from the first two letters 
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the Oieek alphabet, which are named alpha, beta. The letters in the English 

alphabet have the same forms as those of the Latin language, which were 

borrowed from the Greek. The Latin alphabet, however, did not 

Aiphabets contain all the Greek letters. The letters of the Greek alphabet 
^^'"'^''^''^^ were borrowed from tJie Phoenician, which was that used by 
many of the old Semitic nations, and is of unknown origin. It consisted of 
22 signs, representing consonantal sounds. Into this alphabet the Greeks 
introduced many mc^fications, and the changes made by the Homans were 
also considerable. Its use in English presents many variations from its 
'final condition in the Latin language. Thus, I and J, and U and V, in- 
stead of being merely graphic variations, were changed so as to represent 
different sounds, during the 16th and 17th centuries. W was added 
previously, in the middle ages. The twenty-six letters of our alphabet have 
been thus classified with regard to their history : (1) B, D, H, K, L, M, N, 
P, Q, R, S, T, letters from the Phoenicians ; (2) A, E, I, 0, Z, originally 
Phoenician, but changed by the Greeks ; (3) U (same as V) , X, invented 
by the Greeks ; (4) 0, F, Phoenician letters with changed value ; (5) G, of 
Latin invention ; (6) Y, introduced into Latin from the Greek, with changed 
form ; (7) J, Y, graphic Latin forms raised to independent letters ; (8) W, 
a recent addition, formed by doubling U (or V), whence its name. 

The imperfections of the English alphabet are manifold : (I) Different 

consonants are used to represent the same sound; as c (soft) and s, g (soft) 

and jy c (hard) and k, q and k, x and ks. (2) Different sounds 

Sa^^hM ^'^ expressed by the same letter; as c in cat and ceJly g in get 
^^f^ and gin, 8 in sit and as, / in (^ and of, etc. (3) The vowels are 
^^^^ • constantly interchanged, as is illustrated in the foUowing table 
of the Towel elements of the language and their literal representations, 
the diacritical marks used being those of Webster's Dictionary. 



Long. 




Short, 


fie as in ape, they 


6 


as in end 


fie " " care, ere 


ft 


•• " hat 


ft " " art 


& 


" " ask 


ji 6 " " aU, orb 


a5 


•• •* what, not 


« 1 •• " eve, pique 


i 


•• " flit 


9 If ** " her, sir, myrrh 






6 •* " old 






u 55 ** " do, rule, too 


9 ? 


d6 " " wolf, put. 


H ** *' " urn 


6 u 


" " love, luck 


4 " " use 






I y •* •• ice, my 






oi oy •* ** oil, boy 






ou ow •* " out, owl 







From this table it will be seen that the letter a is used to represent 
teven different sounds; e,flve sounds; o, six sounds, etc. (See Phonetics.) 
The names given to the letters are not in conformity with a uniform prin- 
ciple of designation. Thus, the names of b, c, c?, g, p, t, v, and z are be, ce, 
de, ge, etc.; while the names of /, /, m, n, s, and x are e/, el, em, en, etc.; 
and the names of j, k, are ja, ka. The heterogeneity of these names and 
of their construction will be obvious. It is important that the teacher 
diould take cognizance of these incongruities in giving elementary instruc- 
tion, as they dictate special methods of presentation. (See Alphabet 

i r 
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ALPHABET METHOD, or A-B-O Method. This has referenci 
to the first steps in teaching children to read. According to this methodi 
the pupil must learn the names of all the letters of the alphabet^ 
^^^[^^ either from an A-B-C hooky from cards, or from the blackboardi 
* that is, he must be taught to recognize the various forms of 
the letters, and to associate with them their respective names. The method 
of doing this, once very general, was to supply the pupils with books, and 
then, c^ng up each one singly, to point to the letters, one after the other, 
and to pronounce the name of each, so as to associate arbitrarily the form 
with the name; or, in simultaneous class instruction, to exhibit the letters* 
on separate cards, and teach their names by simple repetition. This pro- 
cess must, of course, be not only long and tedious, but exceedingly dry and 
uninteresting to a child, since it affords no 'incentive to mental activity, — 
no food for intelligence. By a careful selection and discrimination, how^ 
ever, in presenting the letters to the attention of the child, its intelligence 
may be addressed in teaching the alphabet by this method. The simple 
forms, such as I, 0, X, S, will be remembered much more readily than the 
others; and these being learned, the remainder may be taught bv showing 
the analogy or similarity of their forms with the others. 'Dius becomes 
C when a portion of it is erased; one half of it with I, used as a bar, form^ 
D; two smaller D's form B; and so on. This method is very simple, and 
may be made quite interesting by means of the blackboard. 

The letters which closely resemble each other in form, such as A and 
Y, M and N, E and F, and C and G, among capitals, and b and d, c and 
^^ e, p and q, and n and w, among small letters, should be presented 
^^" together, so that their minute differences may be discerned. 
3^lMers ^^®^ ^^® blackboard is used (as it should always be in teaching 
classes), the letters may be constructed before the pupils, so thai 
they may perceive the elements of which they are composed. Thus tfie 
children will at once notice that 6, d, p, q, are composed of the same ele- 
ments, differently combined, — a straight stroke, or stem, and a smaD 
curve. By an appropriate drill, the peculiar forms, with the name of each, 
will then be soon impressed upon the pupils' minds; and, besides that, their 
sense of analogy, one of the most active principles of a child's mind, will be 
addressed, and this will render the instruction lively and interesting. In 
. . carrying out this plan, the teacher may use the blackboard, and 

ppar ws. ^ ^ review, or for practice, require the children to copy, 
and afterwards draw, from memory, on the slate, the letters taught. 
Cards may also be used, a separate one being employed for each letter. 
With a suitable frame in which to set them, these may be used with g(X)d 
advantage, the teacher making, and the children also being required to 
make, various combinations of the letters so as to form short and fami^ 
words. A horizontal wooden bar with a handle, and a groove on the up] 
e<^ in which to insert the cards, forms a very useful piece of apparat 
for this purpose. Letter-Blocks may also be used in a similar manner] 
both teacner and pupils. These blocks are sometimes cut into section^ 
as to divide the letter into several parts, and the pupil is required to adj 
the parts so as to form the letter. This method affords both instruct) 
and amusement to young children, and at the same time, gives play] 
their natural impulse to activity. These various methods will be combi: 
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and others devised by every ingenious teacher. In some schools a piece of 
apparatus, called tjie reading frame , is used. This is constructed like a 
bhckboard with horizontal grooves, in which the letters can be placed so as 
to slide along to any requir^ position. By the use of assorted letters, the 
teacher can construct any word or sentence, building it up letter by letter, 
as types are set. Many interesting exercises in reading and spelling may 
be given by means of such an apparatus, the children beine required to 
construct words and sentences themselves, as well as to read uiose formed 
by the teacher. The A-B-0 method of teaching the elements of reading 
has now, quite generally, been superseded by the word method. Bain, in 
Education us a Science (1881), remarks in relation to this method: "Much 
stress is now laid by teachers on the point of beginning to pronounce short 
words at sight, without spelling them; and a strong condemnation is uttered 
against the old spelling method. The difference between the methods is not 
very apparent to me; after a few preliminary steps, the two must come to 
the same thin g.'' (See Orthography, and Phonetics.) 

AliTJMNEUM, or Aluznnat (Lat., from alere, to feed, to nourish), 
the name given in Germany to an institution of learning which affords to 
its pupils board, lodging, and instruction. I'he first institutions of this 
kind arose in the middle ages in connection with the convents. Among 
the most celebrated are those founded by Maurice of Saxony, in the 16th 
century, at Pforta, Meissen, and Grimma. When the pupils were received 
and instructed gratuitously, they were expected to perform various services 
for the school and church, such as singing in the choir. The pupils of these 
schools were called alumni, (See AiiUMNUS.) 

AIjUMNUS, pi. Alumni (Lat., from alerey to feed, to nourish) origin- 
ally the name of a student who was supported and educated at the expense 
of a learned institution (see Aluhneuh), now generally applied to a gradu- 
ate of a college or similar institution. The graduates of higher seminaries 
or colleges for females are sometimes called alumnce. 

ANAIiYSIS, Graxnmatical, or Sentential. — By the analysis of 
a sentence is meant a decomposition of it into its logical elements. Every 
sentence must either be a single proposition, or be composed of 
^^^^^^ j)ropositions more or less intimately related; and every proposi- 
analvsis *^^^ must contain a subject and a predicate, the former express- 
ing that of which we speak, and the latter, what we say of it. 
'Vhe entire or logical subject must contain a noun or pronoun, either alone 
or with related words called modifiers or acfjunctSj or it may be a phrase 
or a clause. T'he entire or logical predicate, in the same manner, must con- 
sist of a verb with or without adjuncts. These constitute all the parts, 
and all the relations, involved in the construction of a sentence. A few 
words, such as interjections, may be used independently of them. Grammar 
has been defined as the "art of speaking and writing correctly," or as the 
^'practical science which teaches the right use Of language"; and for general 
purposes this account is, perhaps, sufficiently explicit. It does not, how- 
ever, truly distinguish grammar from the other arts concerned in teaching 
the "right use of language," and hence does not correctly point out its pe- 
culiar province. From a want of precision in defining the limitations of 

ar^or science, there must necessarily follow a corresponding inaccuracy 
looseness in its treatment; since, before we can reason pro^rly as to 
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the best methods of attainiDg any object, we must clearly oonceiye whii 
that object is, and carefully distinguish it from all others. 

The special province of grammar does not extend beyond the construc- 
tion of sentences; but it is quite obvious that to use language correctljr) 
. those principles and rules must be understood which underlie 

Frovtnce of ^j^^ proper method of combining sentences so that they mvr 
grammar, ^»Qjjg^i^^^ elegant and logical discourse. A person may be sum- 
ciently familiar with grammatical rules to construct sentences with perfect 
correctness, but may so arrange them as to express only nonsense; and 
such a person could scarcely be considered as understanding the "right use 
of language." The sentence being the peculiar province of grammar, il 
follows that the only subjects of investigation embraced within it are 
words, their orthography, inflectional forms, and pronunciation, and their 
arrangement in sentences. All grammatical definitions and rules an 
founded upon the relations of the parts of a sentence to each other; and* 
therefore, these relations should be first taught. It is with reference to 
these relations, that words are classified into parts of speech, or, as they 
might properly be called, parts of the sentence. To define or explain these 
parts of speech before giving any definition of a sentence, is, therefore, 
clearly illogical; yet this has been the method of many grammarians, wordi 
being explained and parsed as if they had only individual properties. It is 
in this that the distinction between parsing and grammatical analysis con- 
sists. Both are, in fact, only different kinds of analysis, and are based on 
precisely the same relations, — those in which the words stand to each 
other as parts of a sentence. 

Parsing, as uniformly employed by grammarians, is a 
Parsmg minute examination of the individual words of a sentencei 
analysis ^^^^ *^® ^^^^ ^ determine whether the rules of grammar, proper 
^ * to the particular language in which the sentence is written, have 
been observed or violated. Ai alysis, on the other hand, deals with the 
relations upon which those rules are based, and which are common to all 
languages. Thus, in parsing, the pupil is obliged to scrutinize all the in* 
flectional forms in which the words composing the sentence are used; and, 
in order to determine whether they are proper or not, must not only know 
the rules of syntax, but the relations of the words to each other, so as to 
be able to apply those rules. The relations are invariable in all languagioi^ 
but the rules which refer to the inflections are founded on particular usa^ 
and hence are in no two languages exactly alike. On this account, sinoft 
the general logically precedes the special, the treatment of sentential anal- 
ysis should precede any exercises in parsing. Otherwise, how, for example^ 
could a pupil be required to distinguish the cases of nouns and pronouM. 
and the person and number of verbs, before being taught the relationgjof 
the words to each other? I 

By means of the analytical method, when rightly appli 
Advar^es ^^^ study of grammar is made clear, logical, and easy frj 
aiwlvt^al *^® ^^^ beginning. The pupil is first taught the nature! 
m^hod. ^^^ sentence, its essential parts, and their relations to eJJ 
other, and is shown how to analyze sentences of a simj 
character. He is troubled with but little phraseology; for all the tei 
(h&t are essential to the complete distinction and designation of the pt 
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of a sentence are stdffed, verb or predicatet dbjed, attributef and cujfjtmcts. 
These being defined, and the pupil taught how to distinguish them, a com* 
plete foundation has been laid for the inteU%ent study of all other gram- 
matical terms and distinctions; and this being the foundation, shomd, of 
course, be the first thing done. Those who oppose the analytical 
^JJ^ method assert that woras are the real elements of a sentence, 
*^^J*™* and that any consideration of these involves, therefore, an ex- 
aeSence, ^^^i^e analysis of the sentence itself. With the same pro- 
priety might it be said that pieces of iron of various shapes are 
the elements of the steam-engine. They indeed compose the machine, and 
it can ultimately be resolved into them; but could its structure and work- 
ings be explained by taking these fragments of metal in a hap-hazard way, 
and noticmg how they are related to others in immediate juxtaposition, 
without re^rd to the general structure of the machine, and the dependence 
of its operation upon a few elementary or primary parts, as the cylinder, 
piston, condenser, etc. ? Words are not necessarily tne real elements of a 
sraitenoe. These are the subject and predicate and their adjuncts; and, 
unless these component parts of the general structure be first observed, the 
relations of the separate words cannot be understood. Hence, we find that 
those writers who have ignored a definite consideration of these logical 
elements, have fallen into many errors and inconsistencies. 

The various systems of analysis in use differ in no essen- 
^^ tial respect, the chief variation being in the nomenclature 
*^ ^"^' employed to designate the elements of the sentence. The 
name generally applied to a proposition forming a part of a sentence is a 
dause, and any group of related words not makmg a proposition is called 
a phrase, Hie modifying elements are by some called acfjective or ad- 
verbialj according as they perform the functions of adjectives or adverbs. 
Instead of the term ad^edivey adnominal is sometimes employed. The 
term ac^unct is generally employed to designate an element subordinate to 
either subject or predicate. Such adjuncts may be modifying j descripHvCy 
or apposUionaL A modifying adjunct chan^ the meaning of the element 
to which it is applied, generally, by making it more specific, or by restrict- 
ing the class to which it belongs. Thus animal is a more general term 
than four-footed animal] hence, four footed is a modifying adjunct. But 
the term mxxn is no more general than man that is bom of a woman ^ or 
mortal man] the adjuncts, that is bom of a woman and mortal being only 
descriptive, not modifying. Appositional adjuncts only explain; as: Bcy 
the chi^tain of them aU^ m which the phrase, the chief tainy cfc., is only ex- 
planatory, or appositional. Adjuncts may be single words, phrases, or 
clauses; and one of the chief advantages of sentential analysis is to show the 
pupil that groups of words are often used so as to perform the same office 
as single words. In teaching this subject, a proper gradation of topics 
should be observed; and much caution exercised to avoid the perplexing of 
the young pupil by presenting to his mind distinctions too nice to be dis- 
oenied by his undeveloped powers of analysis. Various methods have been 
devised in order to present to the eye of the student the analyzed sentence, 
80 as to show clearly the relation of its parts; and, in the rudimental stages 
of tiie instruction, these are, without doubt, of considerable utility; but 
tlMiy should not be carried so far as to present to the cXudssat «» c^x^^ss^ 

/ 
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mass of loops, lines, curves, or disjointed phrases, far more difficult to 
disentangle than to analyze, without any such aid, the most involved sen- 
tence. All such devices, it must be remembered, are only auxiliaries to Hie 

minds natural operations, and cannot at all supersede them. 

ofU^ Neither should the exercise of analyzing sentences be allowed to 

analysis Regenerate into the mechanical application of its most simple 

requirements. As the student advances, he will be able to omit 
more and more of the routine, until he reaches a stage of progress, at whidi 
the general structure of the sentence — its component clauses and their re- 
lations, will be all that he need observe or state. When judiciously and 
rationally employed, sentential analysis must engender a very important 
quality of mind, and greatly conduce to clear thinking, intelligent, critical 
-reading, and accurate, terse expression. 

ANALYTIC METHOD OF TEACHING. This is the method 
used by the teacher when he presents to his pupils composite truths or 
Described ^*^' ^^^ ^J means of analysis shows the principles involved, or 

leads the mind of the pupil to an analysis of them for himself. 
In this way he teaches principles which the pupil is to apply to the eluci- 
dation of many diverse problems. In the synthetic method, the teacher 
begins with principles, explains their meaning, and shows how they are to 
be applied. Thus, suppose the pupil is to be taught how to add and sub- 
Illustrated ^^^^ fractions According to the analytic method, the fractions 
' to be operated upon are presented to the pupils mind, and he 
is shown, first the difficulty involved, and secondly, how to surmount this 
\difficulty, by (1) finding a common denominator, and (2) by changing tiie 
numerator so that the fractions with the common denominator may have 
the same value as the given fractions. Then the method of addition or 
subtraction becomes obvious. In this way learning the principle hims^ 
by analysis, the pupil is enabled to construct a general rule, and apply it to 
any given case. In the synthetic method, the pupil would- be taught in 
the first place the nature and use of a common denominator, then the me- 
thod of reducing fractions to a common denominator, and then to add or 
subtract fractions by finding a common denominator. If the object of the 
Adua ta es instruction given were, exclusively, to make the pupil expert in 
^ * adding and subtracting fractions, the synthetic method would 
perhaps have some advantage over the analytic; but, since an important 
part of this object is to train the mind, the analytic method is greatly to he 
preferred; for (1) it stimulates the mind to greater activity, (2) it teacbee 
It how to investigate for itself, and to discover truth, and (3) it gives it a 
much clearer knowledge of the fundamental principles involved in the sob- 
r • V f j^ taught. Whether the analytic method should be employed 
Limits of ^^^ ^ what extent, is to be determined by a consideration of 

the nature of the subject taught, and the degree of advancement 
of the student. In the higher stages of education, much time would be 
lost by rigorously following this method; and if , in the more elementiiy 
stages, the pupil's mind has been thoroughly trained in this way, it wil^ not 
be necessary to adhere to it when he comes to study the higher bran( * 
At every stage, however, there will be occasion for the use of both an; 
knd synthesis; and the judgment of the teacher must be exercised, at 
^^p, to determine which is the appropriate method to be employed. 
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ANGIiO-SAXON. There are no persons to whom this study is 
more important than to teachers of English grammar, llie explanations 
of the forms of words are all to be sought in it. The origin and meaning 
of the possessive ending '«, of the pluru endings, of the endings for gender, 
of the tense forms and other forms of tiie verb, the adverbial endings, the 
prepositions, may at any time be demanded of the teacher. Pupus will 
ask him whether John's hook is a contraction of John his book; how comes 
geese to be the plural of goose^ and men the plurcd of man; how comes 
lady to be the feminine of lord; how comes ihave loved to express the 
perfect tense; what does the to mean when you say to he^ or not to 6e, that 
is the question^ and so on without end. But such questions cannot be 
answer^ without knowing Anglo-Saxon. It is the same with questions of 
syntax. Almost all difficulties grow out of Anglo-Saxon idioms, or find 
their solution in the forms of that speech. Teachers who know nothing of 
the history of the language puzzle themselves infinitely with subtle reason- 
ijigs to prove that expressions must be parsed in one way or another, when 
a glance at an Anglo-Saxon grammar would settle the matter in a moment. 
No teacher can safely pronounce on any such mooted questions of our 
language without knowing the Anglo-Saxon forms. No normal school 
ought to send oui graduates from its grammar department wholly ignorant 
of this study. A lesson a day during the last school term skillfully directed 
to the most frequent examples in which this knowledge comes into use, 
would perhaps answer the most pressing necessities of the common school 
teacher. Twice that time would be a mes^r allowance to lay the founda- 
tion of the education of an accomplished high-school teacher in this depart- 
ment. For this study may be used March's Comparative Grammar of 
ike Anglo-Saxon Language (New York); — this contains a full syntax; 
BL Morris's Historical OiUtines of English Accidence (London); Hadley's 
Brief History of the English Language, in Webster's Dictionary (1865). 
For a full consideration of this subject, see Gydopcedia of Education, and 
Year-Book of Education for 1878. 

APPABATUS, School. — The work of instruction in school is very 
greatly facilitated by sufficient and appropriate apparatus, such as black; 
boards, slates, globes, maps, charts, etc. This is especially required in the 
man teaching of childran in classes, as in common schools. By this 

^' means, the sense of sight being addressed, the impressions made 
are clearer and more durable. Besides, the concrete is made to take the 
place of the abstract, by the use of suitable apparatus; and, in the first 
stages of education, the former is almost exclusively to be employed since 
ab^ract principles or truths are not comprehended by the young mind, ex- 
cept upon a sufficiently extensive basis of concrete facts. Thus by means 
of the numeral frame, the various rudimental combinations of numbers are 
presented to the mind of the young pupil, in connection with actual objects; 
and in this manner a clear idea is given of those processes which, merely by 
limit abstract statements of the truths, or by mere verbal repetition, 
*• however long continued, would scarcely be apprehended at all. 
Of course, the teacher should be careful not to carry the use of such ap- 
paratus beyond its proper limits; since the pupil's mind is gradually to 
be accustomed to conceive clearly the truth of abstract propositions with- 
out regard to their concrete applications. 
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Every stace or grade of school instraction must have its appropriate 
apparatus. Lifant instruction requires a great number and variety of 
sunple apparatus (gifts) in order, by natural methods, to aid the develop- 
ment of the child's mind. (See Kindergarten.) The primary sdiool 

should be supplied with a numeral frame, blackboards, slates, 
^^1 *^^ pencils for the use of the children, a box of forms, speUine 

and reading charts, color charts, pictures of animals, etc.; imd, 
when elementary geography is taught, simple maps and a small globe. For 
this purpose, one that may be divided into hemispheres (Hand-Hemisphere 
Globe) is best; since by means of it the relation of the planisphere maps 
to the globe may be clearly shown. (See Globes.) A simple relief globe 
is also of great service at this stage. Other ingenious and attractive ap- 
paratus has been devised to aid the work of the primary school teacher, to 
which a special reference is not needed. In the more advanced stages of 
instruction, the use of any other than the ordinary apparatus, such as the 
blackboard, maps, globes, etc., becomes less and less necessaiy, except in 
the teaching of certain special subjects; as higher arithmetic, mensuration, 
astronomy, and other departments of natural science. For such purposes, 
the cube-root blocks and other geometrical solids, a tellurian, an orrery, eta, 
will be of great value. Charts of physiology, history, etpv &]^ scarcely to 

be dispensed with. In the teaching of natural science, veiy 

.y expensive and complicat-ed apparatus is not at first required. 

avDarcUus ^^^'^^i *^6 simpler it is, the better; since the use of such appli- 

needed, ^^ces will incite the pupil himself to experiment with those 

simple contrivances which his own powers of invention will 
enable him to devise. 1'hus the use of the lever may be just as well ex- 
plained by means of a pen-holder or a pointer as by a polished steel rod 
specially constructed for the purpose. Nothing marks more fully the 
ability of the teacher than adroitness in availing himself of all common 
resources for the purpose of illustration. Some of the most important 
discoveries in physical science have been made with very rude apparatus. 
In the use of apparatus to illustrate scientific facts, as of the globe, 
tellurian, or orrery for the purpose of teaching astronomy, it shomd al- 
ways be borne in mind that such contrivances cannot supersede the study 
of nature itself. Cumbrous and complicated machinery, without an atten- 
tive observation of the natural phenomena which they are intended to ex- 
plain, rather serve to give false notions than to impart correct ideas of the 
actual facts. The latter must be clearly grasped by the mind as facts be- 
fore their illustration is attempted by means of artificial contrivances. This 
depends upon an important principle which the teacher should be careful 
to recognize and apply. (See Blackboard, and Numeral Frame.) 

ABCHiEOIjOGY (from apxalo^, ancient, and T^yoq^ knowledge^ 
science) denotes properly the science of antiquities. In the widest sense of 
the word, it would embrace the history, mythology, political institutions, 
religion, commerce, industry, literature, and fine arts of ancient times, but 
it is now used in a more restricted sense, as treating of the remains of the 
primitive inhabitants of a country. Thus, while it is an important hand- 
maid of history, it is widely distinguished from it. To the teaching of 
hiatoiy, even in the most rudimental form, this subject is not to be di»- 
pensed with. 
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ABITHMETIO (Gr. api^firrruc^ from apv^fidct nnmber). the sci- 
ence of numbers. This subject occupies a prominent pjaoe in the curric- 
ulum of. all elementary schools, both primary and grammar, as well from 
its educational or disciplinary, as from its practical value. In the practical 
consideration of this subject, the ^rst topic that presents itself is: 

WJfot should cmstUute the course in orithnufHc. — In the first 
place, there should be a thorough unification of the processes of mental 

and written arithmetic. There is but one science of arith- 
w^ metic; and everjrthing that tends to produce the impression 
^' in the pupil s mind that there are two species, the one in- 
tellectual and the other mechanical, is an obstacle to his true progress. 
What is valuable in the methods now peculiir to mental anthmetic, 
needs to be thoroughly incorporated with what is practically convenient 
or necessary in written arithmetic; so that the whole may be made 
perfectly homogeneous. The basis upon which this is to be effected is, 
that principles should be discussed first by the use of small numbers which 
can be easily held in the mind, and which do not render the difficulty or 
labor of combination so great as to absorb the attention, or divert it from 
the line of thought; and that we should pass gradually, in applying the 
reasoning, to larger numbers and more difficult and complex combinations, 
in which pencil and paper are necessary. Ilie rationale should be always 
the same m the mental (properly, oral) arithmetic and in the written, pen- 
cil and paper being used only when the numbers become too large, or the 
elements too numerous, to render it practicable to hold the whole in the 
mind. For example, suppose the pupil to be entering upon the subject of 
percentage. The first step is to teach what is meant by per cent In order 

to do this, small numbers will be used, and the process will not 
■^^*^^ require pencil and paper, nor will such numbers be selected at 

first, as will cause difficulty in effecting the combinations. Thus, 
the first questions may be, ''Mr. A had 300 sheep and lost 5 out of each 
hundred; how many did he lose?" "What phrase may we use instead of 
*5 out of each hundred?* " "Mr. B had an orchard of 400 peach-trees and 
lost 6 per cent of them; how many did he lose?" "What phrase may we 
use instead of '6 per cent?' " To assign as the first example, one like the 
following would be a gross violation of this principle: "Mr. A put out 
$759 on 7 percent interest; what was the interest for a year?" After 
the principle to be taught is clearly seen, larger numbers should be intro- 
duced, and such as require that the work be written. But the same style 
of explanation should be preserved; and great care should be taken to have 
it seen that the method of reasoning is the same in all cases. To illustrate 
still farther: as, in practice, the computer ordinarily uses ths rate as the 
multiplier, the form of explanation, when the whole is given orally, should 
be adapted to this fact. At first, such an example as the first above will 
naturally be solved thus: "If Mr. A lost 5 sheep out of 100, out of 3 
hundred he lost 3 times 5, or 15 sheep." But before leaving such simple 
illustrations, the reasoning should take this form: " Since losing 1 out of 
100 is losing .01 of the number, losing 5 out of 100 is losing .05 of the 
number. Hence, Mr. A lost .05 of 300 sheep, which is 15 sheep." Thus, 
in all cases, the form of thought which will ordinarily be required in soiv* 
log the problem, should be that taught in the inttodvic^'r} to^'^m* K 
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farther illustration of this is famished by reduction. At first, the questian, 
''How many ounces in 5 lb.?" will naturally be answered, **8inoe there 
are 16 oz. in 1 lb., in 5 lb. there are 5 times 16 oz., or 80 oz." But in 
practice the 16 is ordinarily used as the multiplier, and it is better that the 
introductoiy (mental) analysis should conform to this fact. Hence, the 
pupil should be led to see, at the outset, that, as every pound is composed 
of 16 ounces, in any given weight there are 16 times as many ounces, as 
pounds; and he should be required to analyze accordingly. 

Apart from this use of what are call^ mental processes, 
?^^i there is.no proper well-defined sphere for their employment. In 
processes V^^^^^^^ applications, it is quite unphilosophical to classify the 
' examples, by calling some menial and others written. We do 
not find them so labeled in actual business life. The pupil needs to dis- 
criminate for himself as to whether anv particular example should be 
solved without the pencil or with it. It should also be borne in mind that 
business men rely very little upon these mental operations. Iliey use the 
pen and paper for almost every computation. In the second place, in con- 
structing our course in arithmetic, we need to give the most careful atten- 
tion to the condition and wants of the youth found in our public schoob. 
Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say, that from eighty to mnety per cent 
of the pupils disappear from these schools by the close of the sevent h school 
year; and not more than one in one hundred takes a hieh school course. 
Since all pupils of the common schools have need of the rudiments of 
number, as counting, reading and writing small numbers, the simple oom- 
. binatioiis embraced in the addition, subtraction, muttiplicaiion, 

"C^^^^^ and division tables, the simpler forms of fractions, and the more 
common denominations of compound numbers, an elementary 
text-book is deemed to be needful for many schools. The objections often 
urged to having these primary lessons entirely oral are, that it makes an 
unnecessary draft upon the time and energy of the teacher, renders the 
pupils' progress very slow, does not so readily supply the means of giving 
them work while not actually under instruction, and more than all, begets 
in their minds a dislike for study and self-exertion, and a disposition to 
expect that the teacher must do all the work, and thus carry them along. 
But whatever disposition may be made of jrinmary arithmetic^ as usual^ 
p understood, there is an imperative demand that the course in 

inMec's ^^^^^^^i*^ ^^^ ^^^ masses should be so arranged that the more 
^^ ' * important practical subjects can be reached and mastered by a 
majority of our youth during the comparatively short time which they can 
spend in our schools. In order to effect this, three things will be found 
necessary: (1) a rigorous exclusion of all topics relativdy unimportant, 
(2) a ludicious limitation of the topics presented, and (3) care that, in the 
laudable desire to secure facility in fundamental processes, — adding, 
multiplying, etc., the teacher does not consume so much time that the great 
mass of the pupils will never advance beyond the merest rudiments of the 
subject. The range of topics to be included in the common school 
Jia^ge of gQu^g^^ ^jlj ^^ ^^g fundamental rules; common and (lerimtd 

^ ' fractions', dtmominnte numbers fcare being taken to reject all 

obsolete or unusual denominations, and to give abundant exerciaes calca. 

Uted to insure a de&nite conception oi the measskn^ol the denoodnatiaDB); 
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percentage, induding simple, cmnual, and compound interest, with partial 
payments, common and bank discount, and some of the more common uses 
of percentage. If, after this, the coarse may be extended, the next subjects 
in importance are ratio, proportion, and the square and cube roots; and 
in treating these, constant care will be necessary to introduce problems 
which occur in actual life, and as far as possible to exclude all otliers. 
Something of common mensuration should be introduced in connection 
with the tcU>les of measures of extension; and the more common problems 
in commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., will be readily introduced in 
percentage without occupying either much space or time. 
j*f^^ For the few who can take a more extended course, a thor- 

■®'*^'"^ oughly scientific treatment of the subject of arithmetic is de- 
*'^"'"*^* sirable; and this quite as much for its disciplinary eflFect, in 
giving breadth and scope to tne conceptions, and inducing a disposition to 
systematize and generalize, and thus to view truth in its relations, as for 
the amount of mere arithmetical knowledge which may be added to the 
pupil's stock. Here we may introduce an analytical outline of the subject, 

presenting the topics in their philosophical relations, rather than 
ou^i«r "^ *^"^ Td'^XQ practical and economic order and connection. 

Thus, in treating notation, the various forms of notation can be 
introduced, as of simple and compound numbers, other scales than the 
decdmal, yarious forms of fractional notation, the elements of the literal 
notation, etc. Then, as reduction is but changing the form of notation, 
this topic will come next, and will embrace tdl the forms of reduction 
found in common arithmetic, as from one scale to another, of denominate 
numbers, of fractions common and decimal, etc., showing how all arith- 
metical reductions are based on the one simple principle: If the unit in 
rtferenoe to which the number is to be expressed is mad^ smaller, the 
number must be multiplied, and tf the unit of evpression is made larger, 
the number must be divided Passing to the combinations of number, 
under addition all processes thus designated in arithmetic will be treated, 
and the general principles out of which they all grow will be developed. 
In this method of treatment, the pupil will not find himself merely going 
over the elementary subjects through which he plodded in the days of his 
chUdhood, but new ranges of thought will be presented, at the same time 
that all the principles and processes of the elementary arithmetic are re- 
viewed; the very first sections, even those on notation, reduction, and the 
fundamental rides, bringing into requisition most of his knowledge of 
arithmetic, and giving vi^rous exercise to his mind in grasping new truth. 
Bat in addition to aU tms. which pertains to the method of presentation, 

there will be much of practical arithmetical knowledge to be 
■®''*^" gained. In the business rules, discount needs a much fuller 
*''*^* treatment than it has usually received in any of our text-books. 
Many problems, of frequent occurrence in modem business circles, are not 
provided for in these books; and, in fact, some of the most common have 
had no solution at all which has been made public. The wonderful de- 
velopment of the insurance business demands that its principles and meth- 
ods receive a much fuller treatment than they can have in an elementary 
course: this is especially true of life insurance. Foreign exchange, cus- 
toms, equoHon qf payments, etc,, are other topica m\A^\<^ ioit >i3c^" 
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advanced course, which are quite impracticable in an elementary ocmne, 
within the reach of the masses. Two other ends will be subserved hy this 
method: (1) It will be a leading purpose to teach the pupil how to investu 
qaJte, and to this end he should be put in possession of the great 
-^^. instrument for mathematical investigation, namely, the equation. 
equa ion, q£ course, only the simpler forms of the equation can be intro- 
duced; nevertheless, enough can be given to enlarge very greatly the stu- 
dent's power to examine new questions for himself. By means of the 
equation, he may be taught the solution of such problems as the following, 
which would be quite out of his reach without tiiis instrument: 

To find what each payment must be in order to discJiarge a given 
principal and interest in a given number of equal payments at equal 
intervals of time. 

To find the present woHh cf a note which has been rvnning a certain 
tim^f and^is due at a future time^ with annual payments on the principal, 
and annual interest] so that the purchase?' shaU receive a different rate <f 
ann ual interest from that named in the note. 

These and many other important business problems are quite within 
the reach of the simple equation, and are scarcely legitimate questions to 
propose to a student who has not some knowledge of this instrument. ^2) 
The second general purpose which we shall mention as being subserved oy 
this course is, that by grouping all the arithmetical processes under the 
fewest possible heads and showing their philosophic dependence, the whole 
is put in the best possible form to be retained in the memory. Thus, if it 
is seen that a single principle covers all the cases in reduction, that another 
simple principle covers all the so-called "problems in interest" that all the 
common intricate questions in discount are readily solved by the simple 
equation, etc., these processes will not be the evanescent things which they 
have often been. 

Principles and maxims to be kept in view while teaching arithmetic 
— I. There are two distinct and strongly marked general aims in arith- 
metical study: (1) To master the rationSe of the processes, 
Pnnci]^es ^^^^ ^2) To acquire facility and accuracy in the performance of 
vr(^sses *^®^® operations. The means which secure one of these ends 
^ * are not necessarily adapted to secure the other. Thus, to secure 

the first for example, in reference to addition, the steps are, learning to 
count, learning how numbers are grouped in the decimal system, learning 
how to make the addition table, and, finally, by means of a Imowledge 
of the siim of the digits taken two and two, leaiming to find ihe sum 
of any given numbers. In regard to the latter process, the pupil needs 
to know why we write units of a like order in the same column, why 
we begin at the units' column to add, why we "carry one for every 
ten," as the phrase is, etc. But all this may be known, and yet the 
pupil make sorry work in practical addition. In order to secure a knowl- 
edge of the rationale, each step needs to be clearly explained and fully 
illustrated, and then the pupil must be required to repeat the whde, 
"over and over again," in his own language. For this purpose, much 
class drill on the blackboard, in having each pupil separately ft'gplfrin 
Jn detail the reasons for each step of the work which he has before per- 
formed, will be neceaaary, Pupus may be xequired to bring into tiie 
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class practical exercises solved on their slates, and then sufficient time be 
given to explanation from the slates. These three things repeated in about 
the same way, — (I) a clear preliminary explanation of principles either given 
in the text-book or by the teacher, (2) a thorough mastery of these prin- 
ciples by the pupil so that he can state them in a general way, and (3) a 
careful and continued repetition of them in the class, in application to 
particular examples, — will secure the first of these general ends of arithmet- 
ical study. To secure the second, namely, facility and accuracy in apply- 
ing these principles, so as to be able to add with ease, rapidity, and ac- 
curacy, long continued drill, with the mind quite unencumbered by any 
thought of the reasons for the processes, will be indispensable. It will not 
be sufficient that pupils solve accurately numerous examples, in the slow 
plodding way to which they are accustomed in their pnvate study, but 
k^ge numbers of fresh problems should be furnished m the class, which 
the pupils should be required to solve with the utmost promptitude, and 
with perfect accuracy. In respect to all mere numerical combinations, as 
> ^-^^2^ addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, involution, evo- 
: wnus, i^|. Jqq^ q^^ qysX drills like the following will be of the greatest 

' use and should be continued until the combinations can be made 
as rapidly as we would naturally read the numbers: Teacher repeats while 
the pupils follow in silence, making the combinations, **5 + 3 -^ 2 * + 3, 
squared, — 7-r-7X3 + 7, square root, etc." These oral drills may be 
commenced at the very outset in regard to addition, and extended as the 
other rules are reached, and should not be dropped until the utmost facility 
is secured. A similar drill exercise can be secured by pointing to the 
digits as they stand on the board, or on charts, and simply speaking the 
words which indicate what combinations are required. Any figures which 
may chance to stand on the board may be used in this way to secure an 
indefinite amount of most valuable drilL This latter exercise, — making 
the combinations at sight — is of still greater practical value than the 
former, in which the ear alone is depended upon; for it is a singular fact 
that facility in one method does not insure it in the other, and the latter 
is the form in which the process is usually to be applied. Again, in the 
business rules, the principles underlying the processes must be clearly per- 
ceived, and the pupil, by continued practice in explaining solutions written 
upon the board, must become able to give in good language the reason for 
each step. But when all this is secured, there will be found need of much 
driU on examples to the answers of which he cannot have access, and which 
he must take up and solve at the moment. In this department, much 
valuable exercise may be given by handing the pupils written notes or 
papers in due form, and requiring them to compute the interest, or dis- 
count, or make the required computation at sight. But the illustrations 
now given will suffice to show that there are, as above stated, two general 
purposes — "the theoretical and the practical — which must run parallel 



* The signs of division, multiplication, etc., are not used with strict propriety in 
this mecimen exercise; they are applied to the result of all the preceding operations 
in each case as though all before them had been included in a parenthesis. Thus in 
this ease it is 6 -)- 3, or 8 which is meant to be divided by 2 giving 4, to this 3 added, 
giving 7, this squared^ giving 49, etc. 
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through all good teaching in arithmetic, and that they are generallj to be 
attained by (Qfferent means. 

II. In order to realize the above, a careful discrimination 
flow ana jjgg^ ^ y^Q made between simply telling how a thing is done, 
^ ^' and telling whi/ it is done. Very much of what we rwd in our 
text-books, and hear in class-rooms, under the name of anali/sis, in expla- 
nation of solutions, is nothing more than a statement of the process — a 
telling how the particular example is wrought. Thisyice is still so prevalent 
as to need the clearest exposition and the most radical treatment. Indeed, 
it has become so general as to be mistaken by the masses for the thing it 
purports to be; and pupil and teacher frequently seem to think that this 
parrot-like way of telhng what has been done is really a logical exposition 
of the principles involved. 

III. There should, also, be a careful discrimination between pure and 
applied arithmetic, in order that they may be so taught as to secure the 
proper end of each. Pure arithmetic is concerned solely with 
lY^'^d ^^'^^^^ numbers, and the breadth of discipline to be secured 
arvS!metic ^^ ^^*' study is not great; but the applications of arithmetic are 
' almost infinitely varied, and give a far wider scope for mental 
training. In the latter, the questions are not how to multiply, add, sub- 
tract, etc., but why we multiply, add, or subtract. Thus, in solving a 
problem in interest, it would be quite out of place to cumber the explana- 
tion with an exposition of the process of multiplying by a decimal, out it 
is exactly to the purpose to give the reason for so doing. The most im- 
portant object in applied arithmetic is to acquaint one's self so thoroughly 
with the conditions of the problem — if in business arithmetic, with the 
character of the business — as to discern what combinations are to be 
made with the numbers involved. Many of these applications are quite 
beyond the reach of the mind of a mere child. Inus, to attempt to 
explain to very young pupils the commercial relations which give nse to 
the problems oi foreign exehangcy or the circumstances out of which many 
of the problems in regard to the value of stocks grow, would be perfectly 
preposterous. 

Problema ^' ^^ teaching applied arithmetic, it is of the first im- 
portance that the problems be such as occur in actual life, and 
that in expressing them, the usual phraseology be employed. For example, 
compare the following: 

(1) What is the present worth of $600 due 3 yr. 7 mo. 20 da. hence, at 6 
per cent per anunm ? 

(2) I have a 7 per cent note for $500, dated Feb. 6th, 1873, and due July 10th, 
1876. Mr. Smith proposes to buy it of me Sept. 18th, 1874, and to pay me such a 
sum for it as shall enable him to realize 10 per cent per annum on his investment. 
What must he pay me ? In other words, what is the present worth of this note 
Sept. ISth, 1874? 

The first supposes a transaction which could rarely, if ever, occur, and 
even disguises that. Most pupils who have gone through discoimt in the 
ordinary way, if asked, "What interest does the $500 bear, in the first ex- 
ample ?" would answer, "6 per cent." Of course, it is understood that the 
money is not on interest. Moreover, we find no such paper — no notes 
not bearing interest — in the market. Again, the assumption seems to 
^ tAs^ the note — if even a note is suggested at all — is discounted at the 
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time it is made. Thus, it is obyious that the fust form is calculated to 
give the pupil <][uite erroneous impressious; whereas the second brings a 
real transaction mto full view. 

Y. From the beginning to the end of the course, it should be the aim 

to teach a few germinal principles and lead the pupil to apply them to as 

great a number of cases as his time and ability may permit. 

""T!"^*^ Thus, at the very outset, a good teacher will never tell the 

^JgL child how to count; but having taught him the names of the 

^ numbers up to fourteen^ will show him the meaning of the 
word fourteen (four and ten) ; then he can be led to go on to nineteen 
by himself . No child ought to be ttjld how to count from fifteen to 
nineteen; and after twenty, he needs only to be shown how the names 
of the decades, as twen-ty, thir-ty, for-ty, and fifty are formed, to be 
able to give the rest himself; nor does he need to be told how to count 
through more than one decade. In reference to the fundamental tables, 
it may be suggested that no pupil should be furnished with an addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, or division table ready-made. Having been 
taught the principle on which the table is constructed, he should be re- 
quired to make it for himself. As preliminary to practical addition and 
subtraction, the combinations of digits two and two which constitute 
any number up to 18 (9 + 9) should be made perfectly familiar. Ihus 
the child should recognize 1+4, and 2 4- 3, as 5; 1 + 5, 2 -|- 4, and 
3 + 3, as 6 etc. ; and thia should be made the foundation of addition and 
subtraction. He should be taught, that if he knows that 3 + 4 = 7, 
he knows by implication that 23 + 4 == 27, 33 + 4 = 37, etc. Passing 
from the primary arithmetic j he should be taught common fractions by 
means of the fewest principles and rules consistent with his ability. 
Thus in multiplication and division, To multiply or to divide a fraction 
by a whole number^ and To multiply or to divide a whole number by a 
fradion, are all the cases needed; and these should be taught in strict 
conformity with practical principles. Thus, to multiply a whole number 
by a fraction is to take a fractional part of the number; and to divide 
a number by a fraction is to find how many times the latter is con- 
tained in the former. To cover all the forms of reductic/n of denomi- 
nate numbers, nothing is needed but the principle or rule, that to pass 
from higher to lower denominations, we multiply by the number which 
it takes of the lower to make one of the higher; and to pa s from lower 
to higher we divide by the same number. These simple principles should 
be seen to cover all cases, those involving fractions as well as others. 

In like manner, by a proper form of statement of examples, and an 
occasional suggestion or question, most of the separate rules usually given 
under percentage may be dispensed with. In dealing with the cases usually 
denominated problems in interest^ all that is needed is the following brief 
rule: Find me effect produced by using a unit of the number' required, 
under the given circumstances, and compare this with the given effect. 
This should be made to cover the cases usually detailed under six of 
eight rules. 

ataaes of ^* There are three stages of mental development which 
meStal de- should be carefully kept in view in all elementary teaching: 
vdijjfment. (1) The earliest stage, in which the faculties chiefly exerdaed 
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are observation, or perception, and memory, and in which the pupil is 
not competent to formuutte thought, or to derive benefit from abstract, 
formal Btatements of principles, definitions, or processes; (2) An inter' 
mediate sta/et in which the reasoning faculties (abstraction, judgment, 
etc. ) are coming into prominence, and in which tne pupil needs to be 
shown the truth, so that he may have a clear perception of it, before 
he is presented with a formal, abstract statement, the work, however, 
not beiag concluded until he can state the truth (definition, principle, 
propositiou, or rule) intelligently, in good language, and in general (ab- 
stract) terms; (3) An tUtimale stayer or that in which the mental powers 
are so maturea and trained, that the pupil *is competent to receive truth 
&om the general, abstract, or formal statement of it. At this stage, 
definitions, principles, propositions, and statements of processes may be 
given first, and illustrated, demonstrated, or applied afterward. (See 
Analytic Method, and Developing Method.) 

ART EDCJCATXO:!'. Every complete system of education must 
provide for the culture of all the varied faculties of the human mind, 
physical and intellectual, moral and spiritual, esthetic and emotional; 
and must, besides, supply the means necessary for the development of 
tJiose practical capacities upon which the social and national progress 
of every civilized people depends. Among the agencies required for this 
purpose, art education claims profound attention. The element of beauty, 
which exists in the human mind, when made the subject of progressive 
cultivation, and applied to the various industries of social li&. Incomes 
a thing of pecun ary as well as esth tic value. The training of the hand 
and eye. which is obtained by drawing, is proved by experience to be of 
very great advantage to the operative in every branch of industry; indeed, 
in many occupations, drawing is indispensable to success. But the value 
is still greater if to this simple training, the culture of the perception and 
conception of forms and their combinations is added, leading to skill in de- 
sijKniug — a branch of art of the highest value in very many departments 
of manufacturing industry. *'Art education," says an eminent autiiority, 
''embraces all those appliances and methods of training by which the sense 
of form and proportion is developed. It is successful when the student 
unerringly discriminates between what is ugly and what is beautiful, and 
expresses his ideas of form in drawing as readily as ideas of other sorts on 
the written pa^e." (See Drawing.) 

ABTS, Liberal. The term arts, or liberal arts, was, during the 
middle ageo, applied to certain studies which constituted an essential part 
of a learned education. The full course of study, at that period, embraced 
'*the seven liberal arts," three of which — grammar, logic, and rhetoric — 
composed what was called the irivium (the triple way to eloquence); and 
the remaining four — music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy — 
constituted the quadrivium (the quadruple way). The term faculty of 
arts denoted, in the universities, those who devoted themselves to philos- 
ophy and science, in contradistinction to the faculty of theology, of medi- 
cine, or of law. Master (Lat magvUer) was used to designate one who 
taught the liberal arts; and doctor one who taught or practiced divinity, 
law, or medicine. The first degree (qradus) of proficiency in the arts, 
lastituted, aa it 23 said, by Gregory IX. about the middle of the 13th 
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oentary, vas that of hachelor fLat baccalaureusj; and the second that 
of master, which originally conterred the right, and Indeed imposed the 
duty, of teaching one or more of the liberal arts. This title, in the colleges 
and universities of the United States, England, and France, is now merely 
honorary. (See Degrees.) 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. By this is meant that relation or 
connection which is formed between ideas, so that one immediately suggests 
jy^y^' the other, hence called by Dr. Brown the principle of simple 
^'^ ^^^' suggestion. This law of mental operation demands a most care- 
ful consideration in both moral and intellectual education. Feelings of 
pleasure and pain are often associated with certain ideas or objects in the 
minds of pupils at school, and thus control their whole after life. Antip- 
athies, prejudices, or predilections are thus so firmly fixed, 
Applica- that. they can never be eradicated. The law of association, 
te^iwa pg^^ly applied by the teacher, may thus be used to establish 
^' in the minds of his pupils an abhorrence of meanness and wrong, 
of falsehood and dishonesty, which will go far toward forming a thoroughly 
virtuous character. This law has a very important application in the in- 
tellectual training of the young, and in the general cultivation of the mind. 
The power to control the succession of our ideas or thoughts very much 
depenids upon the habits we may have formed in establishing these associa- 
tions. If t-he ideas with which a person's mind is stored are connected 
only by arbitrary or accidental associations, he will find it difficult to ar- 
range his thoughts on any subject in a regular, logical order. On the 
other hand, there are minds so trained as to be able, at any moment, to 
command their ideas upon any subject with which they are acquainted, so 
that they flow forth in an unintermitting logical stream. This is the in- 
tellectual quality to be aimed at by the teacher, in connection with the as- 
sociation of ideas. It follows, too, from this that the law by which ideas 
become permanently associated by means of repetition, should have a most 
Important place in the consideration of the teacher. Certain branches of 
knowledge require the special application of this law; such as arithmetical 
tables, grammatical paradigms, and all other things that, having no logical 
relations, are to be arbitrarily associated. The point to be gained in such 
acquisitions is to connect these ideas in the mind in such a way that one 
will instantly, and, as it were, automatically, suggest the other. The per- 
ceptions of sight and hearing may both be brought into play in accomplish- 
ing this. Hence the use of the blackboard and slate, particularly the 
former; also the importance of repeating aloud from the printed page. 

ASTRONOMY (Gr. aarpovy a star, and v6fio^, a law), the science 
which treats of the heavenly bodies, has peculiarly strong claims to a 
. place in every educational scheme of study, both as a means 
I^acem ^| intellectual training, and on account of the practical value 
e uca ion, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ igicta which it embraces, as well as its ennobling 
influence upon the mind of the student. 

In teaching this subject, the order of investigation — the analytic 

method, should be at first adopted, for two reasons: (1) because in this 

- , .. way we are able to impress upon the mind of the pupil 

^^^2^ clearer conceptions of fundamental facts, and (2) because he 

required, will thus form the habits of thought which are particularly 
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needed in the study of this science. We should insist upon his observing 
for himself all the more obvious phenomena, and then stating, as fullj 
and accurately as possible, the result of his observations. It is astonishing 
how many persons go through the world, tilling the measure of a long life, 
without casting anything but an indifferent, uninquiring, and uninterested 
glance at the glories of the stellar firmament. So it is also with children, 
before their attention is attracted, and their interest aroused, to observe 
the wonders of the heavens. The teacher, therefore, should lead his pupils, 
by questioning them, to notice some of the most ordinary phenomena; as 

the rising and setting of the sun and the moon, the phases of 
Observa- ^j^q latter, the apparent diurnal revolution of the stars, the jwsi- 
infereme *^^"^^ *^^ apparent movements of the larger and more conspicu- 
' . 0U3 planets among the stars, the ebb and flow of the tides, the 
solar and lunar eclipses, etc. Finding, from such questioning, that thej 
have really been inattentive to what they might readily have observed, the 
pupils will strive to see these things for themselves, and will thus, in a 
short time, acquire such an experience of their own, as will enable them 
to pursue the study with interest and success. As soon as they have 
acquired a clear conception of these natural appearances, their attention 
shouli be called to the explanation of them; and in this, for a short time 
at least, it would be well to let the pupils try to think out for themselves 
some hypothesis to account for what they have seen, and not to give them 
the correct scientific explanation until they have exhausted uieir own 
conjectures. For, it is not so much facts that we desire to communicate 
as mental habits; and, by the process here recommended, whatever facts 
are finally imparted, though they may be few, will be indelibly impressed 
upon the memory. This process is, however, strictly in accordance with 
the educational axiom, that the pupil should be told nothing which ho 
may be made to discover for himself; to which may perhaps be added, that 
he should be told nothing until he has endeavored to discover it for himself > 
and has failed in the effort. (See Science.) 

After this preliminary instruction, an elementary course in astronomy 
ediould embrace the following topics arranged in the order of presentation: 

— (1) ITie earth — its form, magnitude, motions, etc., with the 
■*t"J?J^'^ phenomena connected with it, and arising from its relations to 

the sun, such as day and night, and the seasons; (2) The sclar 
system — ^its general arrangement, the bodies of which it is composed, with 
their magnitudes, distances, periodic times, the position of their orbits and 
axes, and their apparent motions; (3) The circles etc, of the sphere; as 
equator, equinoctial, ecliptic, meridians, tropics, polar circles, longitude and 
latitude, both terrestrial and celestial, declination and right ascension, the 
horizon, vertical circles, altitude and azimuth, etc. If the preliminary 
instruction has been correct and thorough, these various tropics can be 
taught in such a manner as, at every point, to appeal to the learner *s in- 
telligence, and, not as a mass of arbitrary facts, encumbering his memory 
for a while, to drop out afterward as useless lumber. For example, if 
we would lead his mind to a clear idea of the use of longitude on the 
surface of the earth, we ask him to locate, that is, to describe the location 
oi, any point on the surface of the globe. He will soon be led to perceive 
t£at this cauaot be done without some standards of reference; and thus 
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the use of the equator and meridians will become obvious, and, in a similAr 
manner, that of altitude and azimuth, in locating the positions of stais and 
planets in the visible heavens, or right ascension and declination, in fixing 
their places in the celestial sphere. 

No part of this science need be taught arbitrarily. Even the numerical 
facts, as distances, magnitudes, periods of revolution, etc., should, in part 
at least, be worked out, however rudely, for the student from the 
aM^rv ** ®^ observation; or he should be required to work them out 
^^* himself, after being taught the principles and methods involved. 
Thus, the teacher may begin with the diameter of the earth, and show how 
this has been determined; then the distance of the sun from the earth, 
explaining in this connection the nature and use of parallax; then the 
linear diameter of the sun from its apparent diameter; then the sidereal 
year of the earth, and the sidereal periods of the planets from their obeenred 
synodic periods; and next the distances of the planets from an application 
of Kepler's third law, etc. In this way, the whole subject will be so woven 
together in the pupil's mind, that it will be impossible for him to for^t 
its fundamental principles, however few of its facts of detail he may retain. 
After such a course, it will be a very simple matter to present for his study 
the other important topics comprehended in the general subject. 

I'he use of diagrams and apparatus should be constantly resorted to 

in giving the instruction here marked out; but great care snould be ob- 

served to prevent the use of apparatus from superseding or ob- 

"^^^^"** scuring the ideas obtained from the observation of nature itself. 

^^. The student must come down to the apparatus from a clear con- 
appara us. qq^^^qj^ Qf i\^q actual phenomena, using the machine to apprehend 
the manner in which the phenomena occur, very simple apparatus is 
much to be preferred to cumbrous and complicated machinery ,~ admirable, 
perhaps, as pieces of ingenious workmanship but of little value for the 
purpose of illustration. The student should, however, be thoroughly 
practiced in the use of the globes, as a very essential part of the training 
comprehended in this branch of instruction. The use of a telescope, of at 
least moderate power, is also a valuable means of augmenting both the 
interest and information of the student, especiallv in connection with tlie 
study of uranography, which is certainly one of the most useful as well as 
entertaining departments of astronomical science. In this part of the 
study, a good planisphere will prove a valuable adjunct. 

ATHENEUM, or Athenaeum (Gr. 'Ai^^ya^ov, a building dedicated 
to Athena, or Minerva, the tutelary goddess of Athens), was the name 
applied to a temple at Athens, in which poets and scholars used to meet 
and read their productions. In modern times, this name is frequently used 
to denote a scientific association or the building in which such an association 
meets. In Belgium and Holland, it is used to designate a school of a higher 
grade, ranking next to the university. 

ATLAS is the name applied to a collection of maps, first thus used by 
Mercator in the sixteenth century, the figure of Atlas, bearing the globe 
on his shoulders, being on the title-page of his book of maps. 

ATTENTION (from the Latin tendere, to strain, implying a strained 
effort of the mind) is perhaps the most important of the mind s activities, 
since the quality and duration of the intellectual impressions depend upon 
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j^ the degree of attention with which the faculties haye been 
. JqLw exerted in acquiring them. There is no point of difference 
tmpona . ^^^.^^^ ^^ trained and the untrained intellect so striking as 
the voluntary power of- fixing the mind for a continuous period of time 
upon any given subject. Hence, to discipline this power becomes, in an 
especial manner, the office and duty of the educator. Commencing with 
the most rudimental exercise of the observing faculties, he passes 

tmiMd, ^^' ®*®P ^^ **®P' *^ **^® process by which, through the entire and 
determined giving up, as it were, of the whole mind to the 
contemplation and study ot any given class of facts or ideas, the student 
learns to evolve new truths, or analytically to explain the intricacies of 
abstruse problems. When the attention has become obedient to the will, 
this branch of mental training is complete; and, therefore, the aim of the 
educator should be to instill habits of controlling the attention, and rigidly 
preventing those of desultory, wayward application, or listlessness. This 
power of continuous attention is, without doubt, the most valuable result 
of intellectual trailing. To produce this result, it is of the first importance 
to interest the pupils, especially in the earlier stages of instruction. Young 
minds have an intense desire to know— not words merely, but things. 
They have a strong craving for new ideas, and take the deepest enjoyment 
in the exercise of the perceptive and conceptive faculties. Hence the 
importance ot object-teadiin^. The perceptive faculties are exercised in 
the observation of the sensible qualities of all the different things with 
which the child is surrounded, or which may be presented to its view by 
the teacher for the purpose of attracting its attention; and these objects 
should be diversified as much as possible, so as to appeal to the child s love 
of novelty. Hence, there are three things especially needed: (1) Constant 
change of exercises; (2) Short and well-adapted lessons; and (3) The 
presentation of ideas before words, objects before names. 

On other accounts, the attention should not be exercised for long 
periods of time. When the teacher perceives that it is flagging, it is best 
to stop the exercise; for all that is done while the child s attention is re- 
laxed, is worse than fruitless. It is from an inattention to this truth that 
children are often made incurably listless in school. They are set at exer- 
cises which awaken no interest in their minds, and, consequently, acquire 
ineradicable habits of superficial, careless attention. In all the subsequent 
studies of the pupil, it is essential that his interest be awakened as much as 
possible; but it will be found that there is a reciprocal action of interest 
and attention. The pupil having acquired in the first stages, in some degree, 
the habit of voluntary attention, will, as a matter of duty, apply his mind 
to the studies prescribed for him; and this very application, if earnest and 
diligent, will soon excite the deepest interest in the subjects of study. The 
dependence of memory upon attention is well known to all 
^^^^"^ who have observed, however superficially, the operations of the 
-!^^ mind; and the power to recall at will our mental impressions 
^ and acquisitions is perhaps directly in proportion to the atten- 
tion with which the associations binding them together were formed. When 
tiiese are feeble, loose, accidental, or formed with little volition, the mind 
will have but an imperfect control of its thoughts, and, consequently, will 
ik? wsatiDg in the chief quality of a sound intellectual character. 
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Attention reqnires a Tigoroiis exercise of the brain, and, therefore, 
IB, more or less, dependent upon the physical condition. When this has 

been exhausted* by labor, either bodily or mental, or weakened 
Bda^on yyy (jigease, attention is scarcely possible; and the effort to give 
ical^h^ML ^^ ^ injurious, because it induces still farther nervous prost- 
* ration. Neither should deep attention be exerted or attempted 
iipmediately after a hearty meal. The nervous energy is then directed 
to the digestive functions, which active cerebration will greatly disturb. 
Hence, the diet of a student should be light, but nutritious. The 
brain should also be supplied with thoroughly oxygenated blood. No 
one can think well in an impure atmosphere, espeeially if it is con- 
taminated by the breathing of many persons. In this way, children 
often suffer a serious loss of health. 1 hey are crowded in apartments 
too snudl for the number to be accommodated and very imperfectly 
ventilated; and, at the same time, are expected to give close and earnest 
attention to the subjects of instruction. 1 his is a physical impossibility, 
and the attempt to do it must always be followed by disastrous results. 
In no respect haa the aphorism, "A sound mind in a sound body" a 
more forcible application than to the exercise of attention. For what 
contrast can be stronger than that presented by the poor wretch whom 
disease has bereft of every mental state but wandering thoughts or ab- 
solute vacuity, and the man of sound health and a well-trained mind, 
who is ready at will to concentrate all his intellectual energies upon a 
given subject, and to keep them steadily fixed upon it until the object 
of his investigations has been attained ! (See Intkllectual Kducjation.) 
AUTHOKITT (Lat. (tuctoritas), the right to command, or the per- 
sons or body by whom the right is exercised; sometimes also, in matters 
-_ pertaining to the intellect, the power to influence or exact belief. 

~^^^ In education, the term has especially this twofold applicatiorf: 
education. (^) ^ the discipline, or management of childi-en; (2) to their 

instruction. The primary authority, both in respect to time 
and importance, to which the child is subjected is that of the parent; and 
for several years no other can be exercised over it, except in loco pareiUiii, 
It is true, the state extends a protecting c: re over the child; but only by 
an exercise of its authority over the parents, requiring them to perlorm 
their proper duties as the natural guardians of their children. When the 
parents neglect or repudiate these duties or are guilty of acts in contraven- 
tion cif them, the state interposes its authority, but not even then directly, 
upon the child, but only to place it under the authority of those who will 
better care for its interests, and perform for it the natural duties of its 
parents. The right exercise of parental authority is, therefore, one of the 

most important elements in the education of the child, {^hq 
^S^rit ^^^^ Education.) If the child from its earliest years has been 
" ^* accustomed to recognize and submit to the authority of its 

parents, firmly but judiciously exercised, there will be, ordinarily, but little 
ditficulty, on the part of the teacher, in making his authority effective. 
The child, on entering the school, feels for the first time that it is under an 
authority different from that of its parents, to which it has previously 
learned to submit with unquestioning obedience. Its first impulse is 
perhapBi to refuse submission to this new authority; and the influence 
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j^ the degree of attention with which the facnlties haye been 
i norUtrU ^^^^^ ^° acquiring them. There is no point of difference 
tmpona , ^^^^^^ ^jjg trained and the untrained intellect so striking as 
the voluntary power of- fixing the mind for a continuous period of time 
upon any given subject. Hence, to discipline this power becomes, in an 
especial manner, the office and duty of the educator. Commencing with 
the most rudimental exercise of the observing faculties, he passes 

iraiMd, ®^* ®*®P ^^ *^P* *^ **^® process by which, through the entire and 
determined giving up, as it were, of the whole mind to the 
contemplation and study ot any given class of facts or ideas, the student 
learns to evolve new truths, or analytically to explain the intricacies of 
abstruse problems. When the attention has become obedient to the will, 
this branch of mental training is complete; and, therefore, the aim of the 
educator should be to instill habits of controlling the attention, and rigidly 
preventing those of desultory, wayward application, or listlessness. This 
power of continuous attention is, without doubt, the most valuable result 
of intellectual trailing. To produce this result, it is of the first importance 
to interest the pupils, especisdly in the earlier stages of instruction. Young 
minds have an intense desire to kuow^not words merely, but things. 
They have a strong craving for new ideas, and take the deepest enjoyment 
in the exercise of the perceptive and conceptive faculties. Hence the 
importance ot object-teaching. The perceptive faculties are exercised in 
the observation of the sensible qualities of all the different things with 
which the child is surrounded, or which may be presented to its view by 
the teacher for the purpose of attracting its attention; and these objects 
should be diversified as much as possible, so as to appeal to the child s love 
of novelty. Hence, there are three things especially needed: (1) Constant 
change of. exercises; (2) Short and well-adapted lessons; and (3) The 
presentation of ideas before words, objects before names. 

On other accounts, the attention should not be exercised for long 
periods of time. When the teacher perceives that it is flagging, it is best 
to stop the exercise; for all that is done while the child's attention is re- 
laxed, is worse than fruitless. It is from an inattention to this truth that 
children are often made incurably listless in school. They are set at exer- 
cises which awaken no interest in their minds, and, consequently, acquire 
ineradicable habits of superficial, careless attention. In all the subsequent 
studies of the pupil, it ia essential that Ids interest be awakened as much as 
{)068ible; but it will be found that there is a reciprocal action of interest 
and attention. The pupil having acquired in the flrst stages, in some degree, 
the habit of voluntary attention, will, as a matter of duty, apply his mind 
to the studies prescribed for him; and this very application, if earnest and 
di^gent, will soon excite the deepest interest in the subjects of study. Tlie 
dependence of memory upon attention is well known to all 
^'^d^ who have observed, however superficially, the operations of the 
fjJ^jQy^ mind; and the jwwer to recall at will our mental impressions 
and acquisitions is perhaps directly in proportion to the atten- 
tion with which the associations binding them togetner were formed. When 
these are feeble, loose, accidental, or formed with little volition, the mind 
will have but an imperfect control of its thoughts, and, consequently, will 
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Attentioii requires a Tigoroiis exercise of the brain, and, therefore, 
is, more or less, dependent upon the physical condition. When this has 
been exhausted by labor, either bodily or mental, or weakened 
J^ia^on Yyj disease, attention is scarcely possible; and the effort to give 
iccU^h^l^ it is injurious, because it induces still farther nervous prost- 
* ration. Neither should deep attention be exerted or attempted 
iipmediately after a hearty meal. The nervous energy is then directed 
to the digestive functions, which active cerebration will greatly disturb. 
Hence, the diet of a student should be light, but nutritious. The 
brain should also be supplied with thoroughly oxygenated bloo<l. No 
one can think well in an impure atmosphere, especially if it is con< 
taminated by the breathing of many persons. In this way, children 
often suffer a serious loss of health. 1 ney are crowded in apartments 
too small for the number to be accommodated and very imperfectly 
ventilated; and, at the same time, are expected to give close and earnest 
attention to the subjects of instruction. 1 his is a physical impossibility, 
and the attempt to do it must always be followed by disastrous results. 
In no respect has the aphorism, "A sound mind in a sound body" a 
more forcible application than to the exercise of attention. For what 
contrast can be stronger than that presented by the poor wretch whom 
disease has bereft of every mental state but wandering thoughts or ab- 
solute vacuity, and the man of sound health and a well-trained mind, 
who is ready at will to concentrate all his intellectual energies upon a 
given subject, and to keep them steadily fixed upon it until the object 
of his investigations has been attained! (See Intkllectual Kdlcatiox.) 
AUTHOKITT (Lat. aucU/riUis), the right to command, or the per- 
sons or body by whom the right is exercised; sometimes also, in matters 
„ pertaining to the intellect, the power to influence or exact belief. 

^^^in education, the term has especially this twofold applicatiorf: 
education. (^) ^ the discipline, or management of children; (2) to their 
instruction. The primary authority, both in respect to time 
and importance, to which the child is subjected is that of the parent: and 
for several years no other can be exercised over it, except in loco parenU>i. 
It is true, the state extends a protecting c; re over the child; but only by 
an exercise of its authority over the parents, requiring them to perlorm 
their proper duties as the natural guardians of their children. When the 
parents neglect or repudiate these duties or are guilty of acts in contraven- 
tion of them, the state interposes its authority, but not even then directly, 
upon the child, but only to place it under the authority of those who will 
better care for its interests, and perform for it the natural duties of its 
parents. The right exercise of parental authority is, therefore, one of the 
most important elements in the education of the child. (See 

tiuorSy ^^"^ Education.) If the child from its earliest years has been 
^* accustomed to recognize and submit to the authority of its 
parents, firmly but judiciously exercised, there will be, ordinarily, but little 
diificulty, on the part of the teacher, in making his authority effective. 
The child, on entering the school, feels for the first time that it is under an 
authority different from that of its parents, to which it has previously 
learned to submit with unquestioning obedience. Its first impulse is 
perhaps, to refuse submission to this new authority; and the infiueuc^ 
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of the teacher over the child will greatly depend upon the manner in 
which obedience is enforced. (See Disciplinb.} In the authority of the 

teacher, as well as in that of the parents, two elements are 
-^^"^^1^^ combined. — one that attracts and encourages, and one that 
0/ </ie Q\xs}ai and subdues. Without the former, authority is arbitrary 
teacher, ^^ violent; without the latter, it is feeble and often power- 
less. In other words, the authority that truly educates should be founded 
not alone upon fear, but upon love and esteem as well. The authority of 
the teacher is not, like that of the pareits, based upon a natural law, but 
is delegated either by the parents or by those who stand in the parental 
relation to the child. This is what is meant when it is said that the teacher 
is in loco parentis] not that he has exactly the authority of the parent, but 
only so tar as it is not limited by the general usages of society, or by 
special contracts. The conscientious teacher cannot, for a moment, doubt 
that it is his duty strictly to observe these limits; since, by willfully over- 
stepping them, he must eitJier break a contract, or violate a most sacred 
trust; and, in either case, his authority will be either weakened or 
destroyed. 

Many cases will arise, both in the family and in the school, in which 
children will refuse submission to the authority of their educators; and 

hence the mode of enforcii^ authority becomes a matter of 
Z^^^ serious importance. Authority, of course, implies a control of 
aiMLoiitu *^® ^^ ^^ those over whom it is exercised; and the means by 
^* which this is to be obtained will differ according to the disposi- 
tion and habits of the child, and, to a considerable extent, also according 
to the character of the educator himself. A violent, irascible, morose, or 
capricious parent or teacher will have a constant conflict with the child, 
and will never be able to establish his authority, to whatever extent, for 
the time being, he may compel a seeming obedience. Authority should 
not be exercised as such; "the right-feeling parent," says Herbert Spencer, 
"like the philantropic le^lator, will not rejoice in coercion, but will rejoice 
in dispensing with coercion." (See Moral Education.) In this connection, 
arises the question of the propriety of corporal punishment to enforce 
authority in the family or school All educators are agreed, that the use 
of physical force, if at all sanctioned, should be only, as a dernier ressortj 
brought in when every other means of coercion has failed; some, however, 
condemn the "use of the rod" utterly. Locke assents to it only in cases 
of extreme obstinacy. 

The principle of authority has an important application to the mental 
as well as the moral education of children. In the earliest stages of intel- 

lectual instruction, the child must receive most of the informa- 

m^ i tion imparted to it on the authority of its teacher; but modern 

^education Principles and methods require that, even from the first, as 

far as possible, the child should learn for itself by the exer- 
cise of its perceptive and conceptive faculties, and not merely on the 
authority of its teachers. Much, however, must be imparted, that is be- 
yond the scope of the child's understanding and experience; and, conse- 
quently, there will be a wide range for the operation of the teacher s 
authority. It will, of course, be greater or less in proportion to his personal 
jjoBueace xa other respects, and pai-ticularly in proportion to the confidence 
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fdt by his pupilskin his wisdom and attainments. The teacher should in- 
fuse into the minds of his pupils an intellectual independence, — not a 
skeptical questioning of everything, but a tboughtful investigation of the 
vohy and the irher^ore^ a diiligent balancing of the weight of testimony, 
and a habit of inquiring into the ultimate reasons of things, as far as they 
can be adduced. This will impart concentrativeness and activity of mind, 
and call into exercise the judgment and reflection upon whatever is 
presented to Ae attention, whether in study, reading, or conversation. 
Rousseau severely criticised the pedagogy of his time, for basing the 
science of education on the princi])le of authority. He demanded 
that the pupil should not know any thing merely because it was told 
him by the teacher, but because he understood it. He should not 
learn the science, but discover it. "If," said he, "you give him an au- 
thority instead of a reason, he will never think independently, but will al- 
ways be the football of the opinions of others." Ihis is an extreme view, 
as every teacher of experience must know. Ibe authority of the teacher 
cannot be eliminated in intellectual education; since to do so would put the 
undeveloped understanding of the pupil on an equality with the mature 
and developed intellect of the instructor; neither can its just limits be def- 
initely fixed. The disposition to accept the statements of the teacher as 
truths, when not fully understood, should be cultivated. Modesty is often 
as requisite and as becoming in thought as in morals. The great principle 
to be kept in view is, that authority should not have its aim within itself, 
but that its object should be to develop the faculties of the pupil, so that 
he may fully understand as true and right, what he has received on the 
authority of the teacher. 

The following practical principles are enjoined in a recent publication 
of great merit : "(1) Restraints should be as few as the situation admits 
. of. (2) Duties and offenses should be definitely expressed, so 
vrinmSes ^ *^ ^ clearly understood. (3) Offenses should be graduated 
' according to their degree of heinousness. (4) The application 
of punishment should be regulated according to certain principles. [See 
Punishment. ] (5) Voluntary dispositions are to be trusted as far as they 
can go. (6) By oi^nization and arrangement the occasions of disorder 
are avoided. (7) The awe or influence of authority is maintained by a 
certain formality and state. (8) It is understood that authority, with all 
its appurtenances, exists for the benefit of the governed, and not as the 
perquisite of the governor. (9) The operation of mere vindictiveness 
should be curtailed to the uttermost. (10) So far as circumstances allow, 
every one in authority should assume a benign character, seeking the benefit 
of those under him, using instruction and moral suasion so as to stave off 
the necessity of force. (11) The reasons for repression and discipline 
should, as far as possible, be made intelligible to those concerned; and 
should be referable solely to the general good." See Bain, Education 
as a Science (N. Y., 1881). 



BACHELOR (Lat. Baccalaureus), a term applied to one who has 
reached a certain gnide in a college or university education; as, Bachelor 
qf Arts (A, B., or B. A.), Bachelor of Civil Law (B. 0. L.), Bachelor of 
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DvoinUy (B. D.), etc. The word as thus used is of uncertain etymology. 
It was introduced into the University of Paris by Pope Gregory IX., in 
the 1 3th century, and applied as a title to those students who had pa^ed 
certain preliminary examinations, but were not prepared for admission 
into the rank of master, teacher, or doctor. Afterward, it was adopted 
by other European universities, to indicate the lowest academical honor, 
as now used m this country and Europe. (See Arts, and Degrees.) 

BEIiUBS-IiETT&ES is a French expression for polite litercuture, i. 6., 
books and language iu so far as they are shaped by the idea of beauty. It 
has been used in Eoglish to desigoate a somewhat vague class of studies 
coudected, more or less, with the mastery of literature on its esthetic side. 
Some of the colleges in the United States have had' a professor of belles- 
leUreSt who has taught rhetoric aud elocution mainly; but also poetry, prose 
fiction, critici sm, daiasical philology, and the humanities in general. 

BENBVOLBNOBy good-will, general aud habitual kindness of dis- 
position in oar feeliuss, not only toward each other, but toward the lower 
animals, is a trait of character which should receive a careful cultivation 
in the education of the young. Children, in general, are not naturally 
benevolent. Their undeveloped sympathies, their active propensities and 
love of sport, and their pronenes3 to what is called by phrenologists ''de- 
structiveness", incline them to acts of selfishness and cruelty. In order to 
check this tendency, their sensibilities should, as much as possible, be 
aroused ; they should not be subjected to harsh or inconsiderate treatment, 
and they should not only read and hear stories that awaken their sym- 
pathies, but should be made to observe objects of compassion that require 
their active aid ; and they should be incited and encouraged in every pos- 
sible way to selfnsacrifice in relieving the sufferings of others. In tneir 
conduct toward each other, they should be habituated to lay aside their 
resentments, to forgive injuries, to put the kindest and most considerate 
construction upon the acts of their companions, and to dismiss from their 
minds all suspicions and jealousies, as well as all distrust that is not based 
upon indisputable facts. The quarrels of children may for this purpose 
become the means of wholesome discipline in instruction ; since the dis- 
putants themselves may be made to feel the desirability of mutual for- 
bearance, and their associates, by being brought in to aid in reconciling 
them, may be impressed with the beautiful character of the peacemaker. 
In the treatment of the lower animals by children, there is much occasion 
for this kind of training ; and the skillful teacher will not fail to make use 
of the numerous incidents of school life to impress this virtue upon the 
child's character. (See MoRAii Education.) 

BIBLE (Gr. ra pipTuat the books), the book which contains the sacred 
scriptures of the Jews and Christians. The use of the Bible in schools 
has been for some time a subject of earnest and oft«n heated discussion. 
Some regard this use as a necessary adjunct to every system of education, 
secular as well as religious, inasmuch as they consider the Bible to be the 
basis of all religious truth or spiritual knowledge, and consequently in- 
dispensable to the complete development of the mental and moral character. 
Moreover, it is the view of this class of educators that secular and religious 
education should be always intimately conjoined. Others, who uphold 
state or comiuorx school education, which they regard as necesearily uo- 
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Bectaiian, deem 'it impracticable to use the Bible in schools, either by 
Btady or simple reading, without trenching upon their unsectarian character, 
and hence relegate its use to the Church and Sunday school. Still others, 
who regard the Church as the divinely constituted and inspired source of 
all religious instruction, oppose the use of the bible on the ground that it 
constantly requires the special exposition which only the Church can give, 
or authorize to be given. For a full account of this agitation, see Cyco- 
pcB Ha of JEducftiif/n, 

BL ACKBOAJtD, an important piece of school apparatus now in use 
in all classes and grades of schools. It is generally constructed of wood, 
and is either attached to the wall of the room, or made to stand on an 
easel or to revolve in a frame. 

The blackboard for the use of the teacher in giving his instruction or 
explanations to the whole school or class, should, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, be placed near his desk and in front of the pupils. It is 
Houj to ^ great advantage also to have sufficient blackboard surface to 
admit of its use by all the pupils of a clas&, or by sections of it. 
This is especially desirable in higher instruction; but even in elementary 
district schools will be found to be quite desirable. Some of the pupils 
of a school can be employed in writing, drawing, or working out arith- 
metical problems on the blackboards, while others are engaged in oral 
recitation. There is scarcely any branch of instruction, or any kind of 
teaching, from the object lesson of the primary school to the lecture of the 
college professor, ia which the use of the blackboard is not found to be al- 
most indispensable. In teaching mathematics, it has an especial value. 
Scarcely a teacher, at the present day, in the most remote country school- 
house, would think of teaching arithmetic without a blackboard. But it 
is a most important aid also in teaching writing, drawing, geography, 
grammar, composition, history, and music; indeed, in every thing that ad- 
mits of, or requires, an ocular demonstration addressed to a large number 
of pupils. Blackboard drawing can be made very instructive and interest- 
ing, particularly when crayons of different colors are used. In some schools 
this kind of drawing is carried to great perfection. Map-drawing, or rapid 
map-sketching, on the blackboard, is also very useful in t aching geog- 
raphy. Recitations on this subject may be conducted by this means. One 
of the pupils draws the outline of the state or country which is the 
subject of the lesson; another fills in the rivers; the next, the cities, etc., 
till the map is complete. As the study of maps depends so largely on 
the proper and attentive use of the eye, this method of blackboard instruc- 
tion cannot fail to be quite effective. 

Blackboard illustration will also prove very effective in the oral teach- 
ing* by a series of lessons or lectures, of abstract subjects other than 
^ . mathematics, such as logic, metaphysics, mental and moral 

/Otp h P^JJ^^sophy, etc. By this means the divisions and subdivisions 
^ ina^ ' ^^ subject, with their exact logical relations, are presented 

^* to the mind through the eye, and a much stronger, clearer 
and more durable impression is thus made. For an excellent example 
of this kind of teaching, see Mark Hopkins, An Outline Sludy of Man 
(New York. 1876). 
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BLIND, Education of the. The blind constitute, in every country, 

a numerous class of afflicted persons for \7b0m special instruction is 

needed. An institution for the blind should comprehend three schools, or 

departments; namely, the literary department or school proper, the school 

^ . of musict and the industrial school, I'his organization is 

Uarn^ essential, in order to give the genera] instruction which every 

child needs, and also such special training as blindness renders 

necessary. In the literary depurtment, the course of instruction includes 

the branches which are usually taught, in the common and high schools, 

to the seeing; the principal difference being in the apparatus and methods 

of teaching employed. Instead of the blackboard, wall-maps, slate and 

. 2* pencil, and pen and ink, there are employed topographical maps, 

pp tances, gmjjQgggjj books, slates with movable type to represent numerals 

and algebraic si^, geometrical cards with figures in relief, metal tablets 

for tangible wnting, according to the New York point system, — also for 

the New York sjrstem of alphabetic writing and musical notation. 

The first efforts to instruct the blind K>und expression in an attempt 
to teach them how to read by means of the finders. Many alphabets m 
relief have been devised, but all may be included in two classes: (1) Those 
composed of lineS| forming the ordinary capital or small letters in their 
original form, or in some modification of it; (2) Those in which the letters 
are formed of raised points, or dots, in no respect resembling the ordinary 
letters, and called the point alphabet. These can be both printed and 
written in a tangible form. The use of line letter text-books in classes is 
very limited, from the fact that a classification according to reading ability 
differs entirely from that based upon mental capacity and attainments. 
For this reason, the instruction in each of the depai tments is chiefly 
^ . oral The instruction of the blind in music is of paramount 
^'**^* importance. It develops and refines the taste, promotes general 
culture, affords constant and inexhaustible enjoyment, as well as the means 
of respectable support, llie musical course of instruction comprises voice 
lessons, part and chorus singing, lessons and practice in piano and organ 
playing, and a thorough course of teaching and training in the tuning of 
pianos. Blind organists, teachers of the piano, and piano-tuners may be 
found in all parts of the country. Heretofore, this department of in- 
struction has oeen exclusively oral; but there is now a piano instruction 
book, in the New York point system of musical notatimif by which the 
blind pupil may learn by finger-reading from the printed or written page. 

The importance of mechanical training, in comparison with other 

branches of instruction, in the education of the blind, is a matter of vital 

M h ' al ^^^^^^' Some are of opinion that instruction in trades is of the 

trai ^t^ ^^* importance; others give it simply a place co-ordinate with 

^ ^^' other departments of teaching; while still others attach the chief 
importance to such branches as lead to those employments in which skilled 
manual operations are required? The latter position cannot be maintained, 
since in all such operations the guidance of tne eye is more or less essential 
to perfection and dexterity of manipulation; from which fact it is obvious 
that purely mechanical pursuits are not necessarily the best adapted to 
those who are deprived of sight. This being so, it is a great mistake to 
jw^ the education oi the young blind, and the prospects of their future 
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nflefrdness and welfare, exdusively upon such employments. The true 
plan is to give manual pursuits such a place in the ticheme of education as 
18 requLred by ^e conditions which blindness imposes. The training of 
the young blind in one or more industrial occupations should be rigidly 
enforced, not because such employments furnish the only, the best, or the 
most available means of future support, but because such training and 
discipline of the head and the hand in work are necessary to the proper 
education of ever^ pupil. Thus, manual training is made the means to an 
end, bat not the end itself. Male pupils are taught to make brooms, 
mate, mattresses, and brushes; to put cane bottoms into chairsj and to 
perform other handicraft labors. Female pupils are taught to sew, knit, 
and crochet, to use the sewing and knitting machine, and to work a great 
variety of articles useful and ornamental 

BOOK-KEEPING, a system of recording the transactions of a 

bosiness so as to exhibit, in a plain and comprehensive manner, its condi- 

TiiniiP nf *^^^ ^^^ progTcss. The usual method of such a record comprises 

^^J^ (1) a history of the transactions at the date and in the order of 

their occurrence, in a book, called the day-book^ and (2) the 

classifying of results in a book called the ledger. This classification 

consists in arranging upon opposite sides of separate statements, or 

accounts, all items of purchase, sale, receipt, expenditure, investment, 

withdrawal, production, cost, etc. , which, in any way, affect the business. 

The accounts taken together should thus be adequate to express all that 

a. , one may need to know of the progress of the business and its 

^^^ condition at any time. The simplest form of record, by day- 

^^'' ^ ^ book and ledger only, here explained, is applicable merely to a 

very limited business. In the more extended and complicated enterprises, 

various concurrent or auxiliary books are required, their number and 

character depending upon the nature and peculiar operations of the 

business. In even the simplest kinds of book-keeping, it is customary to 

use an intermediate book between the day book and ledger, CEilled the 

journal, the office of which is to state, or separate, each transaction so as 

to simplify its transfer to the ledger. 

j)auble '^^^ ^^^^ competent system of book-keeping is that known 

^^^ as double eniry, so called from the fact that the complete record 

of any transaction requires at least two entries in the ledger 
— one on the debit or debtor side of some account, and one on the credit 
or creditor side of some other account. The terms debit and credit 
(meaning debUrr and creditor, and usually marked Dr. and Cr.) are, for 
the most part, used arbitrarily. They are really significant only when 
applied to personal accounts; but their uniform application to all accounts 
is a matter of great convenience. The charm and utility of the double- 
entry system consist in the philosophical adjustment of mathematical facts 
to the most exacting requirements of finance, and in the tests afforded of 
Underly- *^® correctness of the work at any point. The simple principles 
ing prin- ^°cl®%ing ^^^ system may be succinctly stated thus: (1) All 
^^ financial resources, or items of wealth, are measurable by the 

money standard; (2) The sum of all the resources. of a concern, 
thus measured, less the sum of all its liabilities, is its real or present worth; 
(3) All increase or diminution in wealth comes from one of two sources: 
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namely, the receiving of more or less for an article than its cost, or the 
appreciation or depreciation of the value of an article while in possession; 

!4) The immediate result of all gains or losses is the adding to, or taking 
rom, the net worth of the concern; and, consequently, the net gain or net 
loss of a business during any specified time must agree with the increase 
or diminution of its net worth for the same period. The foregoing 
propositions may be said to be self-evident facts; but they are important 
facts nevertheless, and such as any competent presentment of business 
affairs must recognize and enforce; and this is just what double-entry 
book-keeping does. 

'J'he science, or philosophy, of the system is shown in the ledge7% which, 
as before stated, consists of (tccounts. An account is a collection of homo- 
Accounts 6®^®^^ items pertaining to some part of the business, such as 
described *^® receipt and disbursement of money (cash), the purchase and 
sale of goods, the is ue and redemption of notes, the incurring 
and liquidating of personal indebtedness, etc. All accounts are alike in 
their structure, each having a title, more or less significant, and two sides, 
with the items on one side exactly opposite in effect to those on the other ; 
and, ]ikQplus and minus quantities, each canceling the other to the extent 
of the lesser side, the preponderance, or excess, of either side being the true 
showing and significance of the account. Thus, the debit or left^and side 
of the cash account contains the items of cash received ; and the credit or 
right-hand side, the items of cash disbursed; the difference or balance, 
which, if any, must be in favor of the debit side, will be the amount of 
cash on hand. Again, the debit of merchandise account contains the 
items of the cost of goods purchased ; and the credit side, the items of 
avails of goods sold, or what the separate sales have produced ; the dif- 
ference or balance, when all the facts are shown, being the preponderance 
of production over cost, or of cost over production, as the case maybe — in 
other words the net gain or net loss. All transactions which mark the 
progress of the business, having in them the element of gain or loss, must 
occur between the two classes of accounts represented by cash and tue?*- 
chandise — the one taking cognizance of measuring financial worth, the 
other indicating its increase or diminution. (The mere exchange of one 
fixed value for another, such as the canceling of a personal indebtedness by 
receiving or paying cash, should be called a liquidation rather than a 
transaction ; tor although it requires a complete record, the same as the 
buying and selling of goods, it has nothing to do with the progress of the 
business, having in it no element of gain or loss.) The real transactions 
of the business being, therefore, divided between these two classes of 
accounts^ we have in the one class — such as merchandise — the in- 
dication or statement of all the separate gains and losses which have 
occurred, and in the other — such as cash — the complete measure of 
the net resources, or real wealth ; the two together establishing the 
satisfactory concurrence of cause and effect, or assertion and proof. Thus, 
the accounts of assertion or cause indicate a net gain or net loss, while 
those of proof or effect show correspondingly increased or diminished net 
worth. 

The peculiar methods or forms of recording business affairs are so ya- 
J7£?us — owJn^;^ to the great variety of manipulation or processes, as also to 
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the difference in tlie estimates of a competent record, that they cannot be 
pointed out. The general conception of the purpose and sphere of book- 
p keeping, however, may be stated as compassing such a record 

fWi* of affairs as will enable the proprietor to know, at any time, 
^ . the extent of his wealth and of what it consists. Of course, 

Keeping. .^ ^^^ ^^ worth of a business man can be ascertained at any 
time, the increase or diminution between any two periods may readily 
be obtained. 

BOrAinr (.Gr. /Sor^viy, herb, plant), the science of vegetable life, treat- 
ing of the elementary composition, structure, habits, functions, and classi- 
J) - if- fication of plants, in which are included herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

e m ion. ,j,^j^ ^ ^ branch of that general descriptive, or empirical science, 
called natural hiaiori/; being based upon the facts of observation, 'i'he 
Edunai' ®d*icative value of botany, especially in the early stages of the 

value^^ mind's development, is very considerable, — far more so, indeed, 
than its usual place in the curriculum of school education would 
indicate ; since it is generally superseded by subjects which seem to be of 
more practical importance to the pupil in his after life. In the more 
modem systems of elementary education, both in this country and in 
Europe, particularly in Germany, the training of the perceptive faculties 
by the systematic observation of objects holds a very prominent place, in- 
deed is considered the basis of all sound mental culture ; and among all 
the objects of nature, none can claim precedence in point of variety , beauty, 
and interest, for this purpose, over those of which botany treats. The 
facility with which plants may be collected, handled, and analyzed, as well 
as their general attractiveness, makes them peculiarly well adapted for ob- 
ject teaching. Bugs and beetles are often quite repulsive to a child, but 
where is the girl or boy who is not pleased with the contemplation, or the 
manipulation, of leaves and flowers ? 

For the purpose of this kind of instruction, and as an introduction of 
the subject to young minds, the chief point is to direct the attention 

„ of the child to the most obvious characteristics of plants and 

aoblied ^^ *^®^^ parts, as leaves, stems, roots, flowers, seeds, etc. 

Pi» • They should be set at once to collect specimens for themselves, 
and be shown how (1) to observe them, (2) how to state and record 
the results of their observations, so that they may acquire a knowledge 
of the words used to express the characteristic peculiarities of different ob- 
jects. Here will be afforded a wide range for the exercise of comparative 
observaiioriy in the perception of both resemblances and differences, but 
particularly the latter. It is not requisite, nay, it would be injurious, to 
teach anything of classification at this stage; nor indeed is it necessary 
that the child should know the name of any plant the whole or part of 
which is under observation. Some prefer to teach the names; since the 
child's mind has a craving for the names of such objects as interest it. 
When, therefore, the name is asked for by the pupil, there can be no ob- 
jection to the teacher's telling it. The observation and description of the 
characteristics are, however, the essential points to be insisted upon. For 
Scfied le *^^ purpose, no plan can be better than the "Schedule Method," 
^^y^^ invented by Prof. J. S. Henslow, of Cambridge, England. Ac- 
cording to this method^ the pupil starts with aa observation of 
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the simplest characteristics, as the parts of the leaf — its blade, petioles, 
stipules; its yenation, margin, etc. The general appearance of these may 
be at first represented by pictures, but only to enable the learner to study 
the natural objects, which he carefully observes, and writes the characters 
in his schedule, attaching each specimen to it, as a verification to the 
teacher of the accuracy of his observation. (See Youmans's First Book 
of Botany) It will be easily seen that by a continuous application of 
this plan, the pupil will acquire a considerable knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of plants, as well as of the nomenclature of the science; and, 
moreover, that at every step his observation, and his judgment too, will 
be thoroughly exercised and trained, in order to be able to describe the 
minute distinctions of form, structure, color, etc., that are subjected to 
his discriminative attention. This process harmonizes entirely with the 
foUowing just view of a distinguished educator: "The first iostruction 
of children in the empirical sciences should mainly consist in exhibiting 
to them interesting objects and phenomena; in allowing them to look, 
handle, and ask questions; and in giving opportunity for the free exercise 
of their youthful imaginations. A teacher may guide them in their ex- 
plorations of the neighborhood, direct their observations, make inquiries, 
give explanations, conduct experiments, call things by their right names; 
but he must be careful to do it in such a manner as not to check their play 
of fancy or chill their flow of feeling." (See Wickersham's Methods of 
Instruction.) But the young pupil is not to be kept constantly at mere 
observation, or the comparison of the form, structure, color, etc., of leaves, 
flowers, and other parts of plants; his attention may be called to the simple 
facts of vegetable physiology, and thus shown "how plants grow" and "how 
they behave,'* as well as what they are. Such information as the circu- 
lation of the sap, its use, the functions of the leaf, the root, the flower, 
. , , and the seed, communicated in an appropriate style and ex- 

in^ru&ion P^^^°®^ ^7 ^^^^ analogy with other things, familiar to the mind 
' of every child, will properly supplement the knowledge gained 
by the pupil through his own observations. If, after this elementary in- 
struction, it is deemed important that botany should be studied as a 
science, the pupil must be gradually trained in classification, for which 
the foundation will have been laid. In this branch of study, as in all 
other departments of natural history, the mental processes to be suc- 
cessively performed are: (1) Observation, with the view to comparison 
and analysis; (2) Classification; (3) Induction, or the discovery of prin- 
ciples, so as to embody the observed facts into a science; and (4) Ap- 
plication of the scientific principles to new facts. The elementary ex- 
ercises already described conduct the pupil through the first stage only; 
but the scientific study does not begin until the third, and is not com- 
pleted till he has become practiced in the fourth. The observation of 
common characters in plants will necessarily lead the mind of the pu- 
pil to perceive the method and the value of classification; but such ex- 
ercises need not be very protracted, since it is natural even to a child 
to generalize and classify. He will soon be prepared for the methodioul 
« . .. study of qrstematic botany; and then very properly may be 
^a^^ "^ supplied with a good text-book. But the pupils must only use it 
^' aa&a auxiliary or instrument, in the study of nature. Let them 
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still be encouraged to collect specimens, to notice as fully and accurately 
as possible their peculiarities, and to describe them by the proper terms. 
Some simple means of drying and preserving plants will be very serviceable, 
80 that the school at least may possess a tolerably complete herbarium. 

BOTS, Education of. Id the education of boys, the same ^neral 
principles are to be applied as in that of girls; and, up to a certam ai^e, 
Ob'ecta to ^^ th^ir school education, the same arrangements for discipline 
, "j. , . and instruction will answer. Education, however, rightly con- 
pi in gijgpgjj^ jj^ fQj, j^g object to aid and guide the development 
^°^^' of the powers or facmties, both generic and specific, of the 
individuals who are subjected to its ministrations; and, consequently, 
its processes should vary with the character of the faculties which are 
to be developed. And this is by no means the whole. Education is 
to be addressed to all the elements of character, — physical, mental, and 
moral. There are propensities to restrain and subdue as well as powers to 
bring out and direct. There are tendencies to good to cultivate and en- 
courage; and there are, from the first, those of an opposite character to 
repress or extinguish. There is not only the intelligence to be stimulated 
and guided, there is the will to be subdued, — to be made subject, not only 
to the authority of the educator, but to the conscience of the educated. 
j^. . Doubtless, there are principles sufficiently comprehensive to 
'nai'^"^ embrace all these considerations, and to afford a safe foundation 
* cfeT ^^^ practical methods and rules sufficiently minute to reach 
**^ every case, however peculiar or eccentric; but what we wish 

here especially to lay down, is the important, fundamental law, that edu- 
cation, claiming to be scientific, and not a mere mechanical empiricism, must 
take cognizance of all these elements of human character, not only in their 
average condition and degree, but in those marked diversities which con- 
stitute individual character. (See Education.) According to this prin- 
ciple, boys and girls can never properly be subjected to precisely the same 
processes of education, because their natures are very different, — physically, 
mentally, and morally. This fact is, however, not necessarily m conflict 
with co-educaiion; indeed, it may be an argument in favor of it. Children 
of both sexes may be trained in the same family, and instructed in the same 
school or class; but the wise parent and the skillful teacher will often have 
to make a careful discrimination in his treatment of them as boys or girls. 

BBAIN, the principal organ of the nervous system, and the fountain 

of nervous energy to the whole body. It is the seat of consciousness, feeling, 

_- . and intellect, and also the recipient of all impressions made on 

(h h a^ *°y ^^ ^^ *^® nervous system. The brain being the organ 

^ ^ ^^' especially concerned in education, its hygiene is an important sub- 
ject for the attention of the teacher. The development of this organ is very 
rapid. ITie average weight of the brain in adults is about 48 ounces, and 
this limit is generally attained at the age of thirteen years. No organ 
is, from the time of birth, so regularly and so incessantly exercised as the 
De^doD- ^^^' ^^^9* ^^Q period of infancy, nature herself superintends 

iM^ this process; and unless her care is interfered with through the 

ignorance, folly, or neglect of the mother or nurse, it results in 

a healthy growth and development. When the age of infancy is passed, 

and the (mild is surrender*^ to the educator, inteUi^noe and skill may 
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accomplisli much benefit in regulating the cerebral development; or a want 
of skill and intelligence may do, and often does, very great injury. Exercise 
is the natural instrument by which all the bodily organs are brought to a 
jj. maturity of growth and strength, and by which they are kept in 

^. , a condition of health. In applying this principle, the teacher 
reg ae . g^j^^j^j g^^ ^jj^^ ^g exercise be proper, (1) as to its kind, (2) as 

to its degree, (3) as to its direction; and m all these respects, that it is 
adapted to the age and peculiar physical condition of the child to be 
educated. The same process will not answer for all. 1 he teacher who 
wishes to do good, whose aim is really to educate, will study the external 
indiciitions of temperament, of bodily health and disease, and also of 
cerebral structure; and will, as far as possible, regulate his operations 
accordingly. The brain is exercised both by thought and feeling; being the 
seat of various faculties, both mental and moral, its activities are aroused 
by whatever is addressed to the intellect, the conscience, the emotions, 
or the propensities. " The first step," says Combe, " towards establishing 
the regular exercise of the brain, is to educate and train the mental 
faculties in youth; and the second is to place the individual habitually in 
circumstances demanding the discharge of useful and important duties." 
The healthy development of the brain may be prevented (1) by wrong 
exercise, (2) by being overtasked, (3) by bad physical conditions, (4) by 
bad moral conditions. Overstrained or too long continued attention, 
excessive tasks from books, committed to memory under the pressure of 
fear, long confinement in close rooms, and hence the want of properly 
oxygenated air, will impair the functions of the brain, and lay the 
foundation, not only of future disease, but perhaps of future imbecility. 
So, too, when subjected to harsh discipline, to imkind treatment, to a 
moral atmosphere vitiated by the irritability, ill-humor, and moroseness of 
the parent or teacher, the brain of the child loses even its natural or normal 
physical condition, and its growth is necessarily morbid. (See Physical 
Education.) 

BXJRGHEB SCHOOL (Ger. Burgerschvle), a name given to many 
public schools of a higher grade in the towns of Germany, designed to 
educate the children of citizens for a practical business life. 

BUSINESS COLLEGES, as distinct institutions, are the outgrowth 
of the past thirty years, although schools and private classes for instruction 
in the commercial branches — particularly book-keeping and penmanship- 
have been in vogue for a much longer time. Formerly, most of this ^nd 
of instruction was given by a few private teachers in the large cities (who 
generally united the duties of teacher with those of public accountant), 
and by itinerant professors who traveled from place to place, teaching 
special classes for a limited niunber of lessons at low rates. The utility of 
this practical training was readily apparent, and as a matter of self- 
protection no less than of self-respect, the established schools, public and 
private, were induced to recognize the importance of these usefm branches, 
and to supply instruction therein in more liberal measure. There sprung 
up also, in the large cities and villages, schools, making the practical studies 
a specialty, and calling themselves commercial or mercantile colleges. Some 
ol them were organized under state charters and authorized to issue 
diplomas in due iorm. These institutions placed themselves before the 
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imblic as professioiial schools, assuming the same relations to the future 
Dosiness-man as those which abready existed between the medical, law, and 
theological schools, and the members of those various professions. See 

CyclopoBdia qf Edujcaiioiu 

« 

OAIilSTHENlCS (Gr. xaXdc beautiful, and ts^kvo^ strength), a sys- 
tem of physical exercises for females, designed to promote strength and 
gracefulness of movement ; or, by assisting the natural and harmonious 
development of the muscular system, to improve the health, and add to the 
beauty of personal appearance. Calisthenic and gymnastic exercises are 
n \ni ^^®*^ ^^ *"® same principle, — that exercise is essential to the 

. ^'/^L P'*^P®' development of the physical as well as mental faculties, 
principles ^^^ ^ ^^^ maintenance of tneir healthy condition ; and that, 

^^^ in education, it is requisite that suitable exercises should 
be systematically employed. The only difference between calisthenics 
and gymnastics consists in the adaptation of the former to the physical 
education of girls ; and, of course, the exercises employed require a less 
violent muscukr action. These exercises may be practiced with or without 
apparatus. The latter, which should be employed first, consist in such 
movements as bring into regular and systematic operation all parts of the 
body. The movements are neither violent nor complicated, being in fact 
only such as are require! in the ordinar^r exercise of the limbs, 'i heir 
p iHnr *^^*'^*^o® 0^®^ those required m the common active sports of 
nalae of ^ consists in their systematic regulation so as to insure an 
•^ ' equal and regular action of the muscles ; while long continued 
sports of any particular kind, such as trundling the hoop, using the skip- 
ping-rope, etc., have the reverse effect. Calisthenic exercises should, 
„ , however, be so varied as to exhilarate the spirits as well as 

^^ ' task the muscles, or they will lose much of their beneficial 
effect ; since while the body is exercised, the mind must be interested. 
The simplest apparatus used consists of wands or poles, dumb-bells, biick- 
boards, elastic bands with handles, light weights, etc. With such instru- 
ments, a great variety of beneficial, graceful, and interesting exercises can 
be performed ; and when whole clas^ are exercised simultaneously, there 
will necessarily be a healthful mental excitement mingled with the physical 
training, particularly when the movements are regulated by the rhythm of 

jjtQit^ music, which is usually the case in modem schools. The utility 
^' of such exercises, when properly and judiciously employed can- 
not be doubted, especially after the age of 1 2 or 14 years, before which 
they should rarely, if ever, be resorted to. Numerous ailments to which 
females are peculiarly liable are due to the neglect of proper physical train- 
ing, and may be prevented or cured by a judicious employment of cal- 
is&enic exercises ; but in resorting to them, certain general rules and 
directions are to be kept steadily in view. They should never be 
Rideg and P'^**^*'^^^ immediately after meals, nor very near the time of 
diredtions ®*^^'^' ^ digestion cannot be properly performed when the 
system is in an exhausted condition. The best time for exercise 
is early in the morning or toward evening. In school, these exercises, 
being of a moderate cWacter^may come after the imiidi&'VQidxv^^'^vt^^ 
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protracted intellectual work, for then they will prove a relief ; but intel- 
lectual efforts cannot effectively be put forth after the physical system has 
become jaded and fatigued by protracted exercise. Calisthenic exercises 
should always be commenced and finished gently ; indeed all abrupt transi- 
tions from gentle to violent exertions, or the contrary, should be avoided. 
It is by moderate and prolonged or repeated exercise that the physical 
organs are to be developed or improved, not by violent and fitful efforts. 
The weaker organs should receive the most attention, so that the whole 
system may receive a harmonious development. The dress should be light 
and easy ; and the department in which the exercises are taken should be 
spacious, cool, and well-ventilated. All such exercises require to be prac- 
ticed with many precautions and with a due regard to the condition of the 
individual. Teachers may be the means of doing much injury by indis- 
criminately requiring all their pupils to go through the same amount of 
exercise. The effect upon every pupil should be carefully watched ; and, 
in some cases, the advice of a careful physician should not be dispensed with. 
CALISTHENIXJM, a newly coined term, applied to an apartment 
or hall in which calisthenic exercises are practiced. It has been formed 
aft^r the analogy of gymnasium, 

CATECHETICAL METHOD, the method of instruction by 
question and answer, according to which the pupils are required to answer 
. ^ the questions of the teacher, so as to show what explanations 
Horn' *^®y particularly need in order to obtain a correct knowledge of 
the subject ; or sometimes they commit to memory and recite 
answers to set questions from a text-book. 1 here are but few subjects, 
however, which can be properly taught in this way ; since, in training the 
intellectual faculties, the sequence of facts, thoughts, or ideas, is more im- 
portant than their clear apprehension or expression singly and disconnect- 
Obiections ^^^' ^^ ^^^ principle, there are several objections to the 
to the catechetical method as one of general application : (1) The 
method, P^P^^ ^^ deprived of a proper exercise of the expressive faculties, 
being required only to repeat what has been enunciated in the 
language of oSiers ; (2) The logical relations of the facts learned are apt 
to be unnoticed by the pupils, from the absence of those intermediate con- 
nective words and phrases oy which ordinarily those relations are indicated; 
(3) The pupil, by learning merely the answer to a question, fails to obtain 
a full idea of the truth, a part of which, and sometimes the most essential 
part, is expressed in the question itself. Thus, if a pupil is asked, What 
is an island? and he answers, Land sitrrounded hy water ^ he does not 
entirely express the fact, but only a disjointed fragment of it. Many text- 
books constructed on the catechetical plan are liable to this objection ; 
others, however, obviate it by invariably making the answer a complete 
statement, th e g ist of the question being repeated. Thus, the answer of 
the question. What is an island? would be. An island is I and surrounded 
hy water. When the catechetical method is employed in giving oral in- 
struction, the teacher should be careful to keep this principle in view. A 
skillful use of this method will always be found effective in opening 

»M>w made ^P *^ *^® mind of the pupil the fundamental ideas and prin- 
eTeawe. ^'P^*^ ^^ * subject previous to its formal study by the puj^il him- 
« ~ ' s^, or, when diMculties arise, ia leading the pupils mind, by 
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an adroit series of interrogatories, to such an analysis of the statement or 
problem in question as will enable him to apprehend the elementary facts 
or principles involved, and thus to solve the difficulty without further aid. 
This, however, is not so much an application of the catechetical method as 
a skillful use of interrogation, one of the most valuable and indispensable 
means of imparting information. (See Interrogation.) 

The catechetical method was formerly very popular in schools, and 
almost universally employed; but, in proportion as mechanical methods 

^. of recitation and rote-teaching gave place to such as appealed 
abandoned ^^^^^^^ ^ *^® pupil's intelligence and powers of expression 
'the mere question-and-answer system of instruction became, 
discredited and was abandoned. In its place, the topical method is now in 
quite general use. This requires that the pupil shall give a connected 
statement, not simply as an answer to a question, but as logically expressing 
the knowledge which he has acquired in regard to the topic assigned by 
the teacher. 

CATECHISM (6r. Karri xio^6qj instruction), an elementary work 
containing a summary of principles, especially of religious doctrine, reduced 
to the form of questions and answers. The name catechism for a religious 
work of this kind was probably fii-st proposed by Luther, whose two 
famous catechisms appeared in 1529. The use of catechisms in formal 
religious instruction is very general, the object being not only to present 
to duktren, in the most lucid form, the tenets of the religious communion 
of which they are expected to become active members in after life, but to 
impress these doctrines indelibly upon their minds. 

CATECHUMEN (Gr. Karrixovfitvoq, instructed by word of mouth), 
the name given, in the early Christian church, to a convert who was 
receiving catechetical instruction preparatory to baptism. 1'he catechumens 
were divided into differcnt grades or classes according to the degree of their 
proficiency, only those of the highest grade, who had been pronounced fit 
for baptism, being permitted to be present at the administration of the 
Lord's Supper. This appellation was afterward given to the younger 
members of any Christian church who were undergoing instruction to 
prepare them for the rite of confirmation, or for the Communion, in which 
sense the term is still used. 

CHARACTER, Discernment of. The perception of the peculiarities 
of individual character by its external manifestations constitutes an essential 
JZs ianomir PJ^^^^^^^^ry to all sound and judicious educational treatment. 

^^*v^ There is an endless diversity in the natural inclinations and 
educaiUm ^P^^^^®^ ®^ children; and, therefore, no system of education can 
claim to be scientific that fails to recognize this fact, and to 
supply (1) the principles and rules that should guide the educator in 
disceming these individual peculiarities, and (2) the practical methods 
of treatment best adapted to each, (xenerally, however, education is carried 
on with but little or no such discriminations; pupils, whatever may be their 
NeaJedof *®™P6'*™6nt, physical condition, state of health, mental capaci- 
^ ^' ties, or moral proclivities, are treated according to the same 
system Cft plan. It is true, there is in every mind a kind of instinctive 
perception of the peculiarities of character, either the result of an inex- 
plicaliie impression o r prej udice, formed with little ob&ei^atioii.Qit ^"oc^^a^k^^ 
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judgment derived almost unconsciously from an attention, more or less 
superficial, to the person's appearance, actions, and words on different 
occasions. A systematic study of the external indications of character has 
not, however, been generally, or usually, enjoined upon the teacher as a 
preparation for the work of training and mstruction. Nevertheless, the 
most distinguished educators have fully recognized the principle. "Let 
him that is skilled in teaching," says Quintilian, " ascertain first of all when 
a boy is entrusted to him, his ability and disposition." 

When children are educated at home by private teachers, and, indeed, 
always in that part of education which belongs to the family or home 
circle, there is a wide scope for such discrimination; but when large masses 
of children are taught together, as in public schools, a discrimination of 
^ ^ individual traits, and a corresponding adaptation of method 
l^^'^ and requirement becomes, except within quite narrow limits, 
^ ^ ^ impracticable; still,* it has been questioned whether, in the 
organization of such schools, the classification of the children 
should not be based upon other considerations than merely their apparent 
proficiency in a few elementary branches of study. If to secure these 
intellectual acquirements be the exclusive end of the teaching to be given, 
the usual classification is, of course, proper; but, even then, it should be 
constantly corrected according as individual capacity unfolds itself. Some 
Conseaiien. P^P^^^ ^^^^ make much more rapid progress than others; and if 
cesofdi^- ^^®^ *^ ^^P* ^^^ ^ order that the general or average progress 
aardina U ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^ brought up to a given standard, their future 
^ ^ * progress will be greatly obstructed; their mental activity and 
elasticity will be impaired by the want of due exercise; and their interest 
in study will be more or less extinguished. Moreover, not finding the 
natural craving of their minds for exercise gratified, their sensuous nature 
will be unduly developed, and they will be inclined to plunge into frivolous 
and idle amusements. In large schools, conducted almost entirely without 
any of the discrimination here referred to, the individual is sacrificed to 
the mass; and many a bright youth loses not only the best hours of his life, 
but, by untoward habits and a want of due training, the very spring of his 
intellectual nature. The moral influence of such indiscriminate treatment 
is still worse; since there is nothing that requires so delicate and careful a 
consideration as the proper methods of guiding, controlling, and training 
the dispositions of children. 

CHABT (Gr. x^P'^'VC* I>at. chartay a leaf of paper), a -large sheet 
generally of pasteboard, containing a synoptical exhibit of letters, words, 
colors, plants, etc., to be used in giving instruction, particularly to classes. 
This is a very useful piece of school apparatus, since by means of 
72. t'lit ^^ ®y® ^ addressed, and large numbers of pupils may be 

" ^ ^* taught simultaneously; while the teacher is relieved from the 
trouble of writing out or drawing on the blackboard what is to be 
presented. In te^hing color by object lessons, a chart is indispensable, s 
as it exhibits, in a methodical way, the objects themselves. Several excel- 1 
lent charts for this purpose have been constructed. Charts are also very \ 
useful in teaching phonics. In higher instruction, there are many subjects * 
in which the vae ol charts affords an important means of illustration; and, 
*^D<a& we £nd in school TOomB charts of botany, physiology, chemistry. 
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astronomy, etc. While the rapid sketching of an illustration on the black- 
board has many advantages for certain kinds of illustration and teaching, 
the more accurate delineation of objects by charts is often to be preferred, 
and, therefore, no school room can be completely furnished without sets of 
these articles. 

CHXiMISTBT, although one of the yoimgest branches of phjrsical 
science in its development, is one of the most important from an edu- 
Ha ftd cational point of view. But the attention may be so readily 
^. ^ arrested by its many easily recognized points of contact with the 
'f^ individual and society, in its numberless applications in the 
household, the shop, the farm, etc., as well as in the industrial 
processes on a grander scale, that any value it may possess, as a purely dis- 
ciplinary agent, may be overlooked, even by teachers of it, and it may be 
regarded too much, simply as a low utilitarian element in an educational 
course, however valuable it may be admitted to be. It is, nevertheless, 
true that, in recent years, much that had contributed a peculiar attractive- 
ness to chemistry as a branch of instruction, seemed inextricably involved 
in discussion. The perspicuity of its nomenclature, the precision of its 
statements, the simplicity and comparatively limited number of the laws 
involved in its most complex phenomena, were all apparently affected. 
But it has at last emerged from this formative condition, so changed to be 
sure, that many well educated in chemistry a few years ago mayl^ obliged 
to recast their knowledge in new moulds, but with a system of philosophy 
which has much clearer and more comprehensive generalizations. It has, 
moreover, lost nothing of its peculiar character as perhaps the most sharply 
defined branch of physical science. The changes have not been so much 
those of abandonment of views formerly held, as of their expansion, to 
provide for the wonderful accumulation of facts since the science first took 
form about the beginning of the century. The old nomenclature survives 
only in a few general principles. The names, being out of accord with 
established and accepted facts, were too precise, and expressed too much. 

In teaching chemistry, three methods readily suggest themselves: (1) By 
text-books; (2) By lectures, accompanied by experiments; and (3) By ex- 
Methods fjfV^^^^^^^ ^^ investigations performed by the pupil. These 
teachina U °^^*'^®^^ *^ ^® different in themselves and in the end to be ac- 
^ ' complished, that they cannot be compared as to effectiveness; 
but they so fully supplement each other, that they should as far as possible 
be employed together. The tendency, at the present time, is to under- 
value the text-book. Whilst there can be no doubt that, by itself, it yields 
the least return for the time, attention, and drudgery of both teacher and 
pupil, as an adjunct to either of the other methods, it not only imparts 
fullness to the knowledge, but also renders it more precise. Another inci- 
dental advantage of the highest character consists in a certain facility for 
reference, which its study imparts; and, in many c&ses, an ability to make 
use of the literature of the science, and, by means of it, to study up a sub- 
ject, or investigate a particular case, may be of far more value than a 
memory thoroughly crammed with facts. 

Lectures accompanied by illustrative experiments are generally con- 
ceded to be valuable, and to some extent indispensable, aids in teaching 
physical science. Text-book study, however fJliwul ?tiid Qa.Tn;iQsti, \sk.\3^ V:^ 
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supplemented by them. The facts formulated in words must be vitalized, 
and re-enforced by their objective reproduction. Presented thus directly 
Lectures ^ ^^ senses, they not only become more intelligible, but possess 
a peculiar charm, that impresses them i^pon uie memoiy, and 
renders the whole study more profitable, as well as more attractive. But 
lectures are more particularly adapted to teach the general principles of 
the science, and to develop to its fullest extent the disciplinary value of 
the mode of reasoning employed in the investigation of the truths of nature, 
and also to cultivate the faculty of observation. They are, however, not at 
all adapted to displace the text-book. 'J'hey are feeble in teaching details. 
Simple statement and re-statement, and illustration combined, will not im- 
press these upon the memory. If the pupil be required to take full notes, 
or indeed be allowed to take any notes at all, it will be at the loss of much 
that is peculiarly valuable in such lectures. With the faculty of observa- 
tion in the pupil generally untrained, any division of attention between 
writing, and listening, and observing will greatly reduce the proper effect 
of the lecture. Great pains should be taken to arrange the matter, and 
bring it before the pupil so that the salient points may impress themselves 
upon the memory; and the lecture should be filled in from memory after- 
ward, or it may be a still better plan, in many cases, to furnish, on the 
blackboard, a very brief syllabus of the lecture. But much of the effect- 
iveness of a lecture is lost in attempting even incidentally to teach numer- 
ous details by means of it. It cannot be expected, nor is it at all necessary, 
to reproduce all, or indeed a very large proportion, of the facts and proces- 
ses of the text-book, in order that it may be fully comprehended, lliere 
are many facts and processes in chemistry that possess a typical character, 
aiding directly in the comprehension of many otners, and these are the ones 
most likely to be drawn upon by the lecturer. There is no branch of physical 
science that admits of a fuller illustration and verification of its facts with 
comparatively limited and inexpensive apparatus, nor any in which the want 
of thorough practical knowledge and skill on the part of the experimenter is 
productive of less damage to the apparatus employed. Up to a very recent 
date, simple entertainment and amusement nave been regarded, almost 
equally with instruction, as the objects of such lectures. Ihe most sensa- 
yr J . tional experiments that the science and the means at command 
''.^^^* could afford, were impressed into service ; and these, too, often 
^^^^^^ *• loosely connected, or arranged in the order of the text-book. 
There is still unfortunately a residuum of expectation of something of this 
kind. The apparatus and experiments with it are apt to be made the dis- 
play features of the instruction. Whilst simple entertainment, or even 
amusement, may sometimes legitimately accompany lectures on chemistiy, 
it should be only as a natural incident; and even then, should not occtur 
too often, since it is apt to create an expectation of, if not a desire for, 
such features; and this will seriously divert the attention of the pupils 
from the line of thought which should always connect the experiments. 
Every experiment should come upon the scene like a well-trained servant, 
just at the right point of time to add its proper effect to the total effect of 
the lecture ; and, in no case, should it control the lecturer. An experi- 
ment irithout such a subordinate relation is as much out of place as a 
^flrt/ without proper conoection in a discourse. As the text-book is 
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largelj a compendiaoi of details, its somewhat arbitrary plau of arrange* 
ment, and its formal, systematic, didactic treatment must give way to the 
-^j^ more instructive, as well as more attractive, Baconian method of 
^2?^ insinuating knowledge into the mind of the pupil in the manner 
in which it was discovered. Topics should oe taken up, dis- 
cnsBdd, and illustrated. The most familiar phenomena should be noticed, 
and the lecturer should place himself, with his appliances, in the position 
of an investigator, — an interrogator of nature, and an interpreter of her 
replies. The point of attack, and the line of investigation should be care- 
fully determined upon and wrought out, so as to evoke the most valuable 
information, and exhibit the logic of facts inductively employed. The 
pupil will readily follow the investigator in his alternate inductions and 
dtjductions, as he "guesses and checks his guesses." He will thus not onlv 
learn the subject, but acquire, in a measure, tha attitude of mind by which 
facts are dis(x>ver3d, judgai, and arranged, and by which also they may be 
iibudraii *^"^®^ ^ practical account. To take a very simple case : car- 
luugoraxion. ^^^^^ ^^^^ being selected as the subject, a burning candle may 
suffice to start the inquiry which will lead up to it, and idx beyond it. 
Then, out of the numerous questions that surest themselves, the chemist 
might ask whether, as the material of the candle evidently undergoes a radi- 
cal change, the air surrounding it is affected ? It is placed in a jar, and 
covered ; it goes out Is the air changed ? Test with lime-water. Yes. 
Will a splinter chanze it in the same way? Try. Yes. It is then aUow- 
able to guess that all burning bodies affect the air in the same way. The 
guess may be checked by employing a wax taper ; then an oil-lamp ; then 
a gas-jet. The inference then becomes the very plausible hj^pothesis, that 
burning bodies invariably affect the air surrounaing them in such a way, 
that it will render lime-water turbid. All would be satisfied to stop at 
this oondusion ; but a jet of burning hydrogen is at hand, and on repeated 
trials, each time with greater care, it fails to give the result predicted from 
the hypothesis. The many facts only led up to that degree of certainty ; 
the one discordant fact shakes the whole fabric. I'he case is now looked 
at anew. What have these bodies in common so as to produce this 
identical result in burning, which hydrogen has not? Carbon. A piece 
of charcoal is tried. It confirms the conjecture which led to the experi- 
ment with it. More cautiously than before, the hypothesis would then be 
modified to suit the new fact, — bodies containing carbon in burning modify 
the atmosphere in a certain way. From this point, all the leading proper- 
ties of carbonic acid could be developed, with but little more apparatus 
than may be found in any household : its specific gravity, by pouring it 
from ordinary pitchers, or running it off by means of a syphon, by weigh- 
ing it in a paper bag on ordinary scales, etc. ; its solubility in water, and 
the solvent properties it imparts to the water, by passing it through lime- 
water, until the precipitate is re-dissolved, then re precipitating it by boil- 
ing the solution, etc. The other constituents of the atmosphere are, in a 
similar way, readily brought within the range of inquiry. Such a mode 
_ of treatment has for the pupils aU the freshness of an original 

^^ investigation. It arouses a spirit of inquiry, and quickens ob- 
^^i^ eervation ; since they will be far more apt to observe closely 
^"^^^"•^^ when they are to discover what is to be seen, than if required 
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simply to see what is described. There will, moreover, be a pleasing sur- 
prise at the evolution of clear general principles from apparently confused 
inquiries. In such lectures, a sansational experiment without a direct 
bearing upon tha subject, would ba entirely out of place. Humble and ap- 
parently trifling experiments are frequently found to present the truth in 
Its simplest, clearest, most intelligible form. In all cases the chemical 
„ . notation should be freely employed. All reactions should be 
i be ^d ®^P^^®3^^ ^y symbols upon the blackboard. One fact, how- 
' ever, should be continually kept in mind in arranging such a 
lecture, and bringing the phenomena before the pupils ; namely, that in 
pupils of all ages, without any previous training m this direction, the 
power of observation is generally exceedingly feeble, and that they can fol- 
low the lecturer but slowly. They are very apt to overlook or mistake the 
feature to be observed, or to be misled by some unavoidably prominent 
accessory. An examination upon a lecture of the simplest character will 
reveal this fact. The most salient points, even, will often be found to be 
„ . wanting. A great part of the value of the illustrations of scien- 
^^'T tific lectures in our higher institutions, and of the highly elabo- 
y^. d« d ^^^^ popular lectures is lost for the same reason. This difficulty 
may be remedied in a great measure by adding the other method 
of teaching suggested ; that is, by allowing the pupil, under the direction 
of the teacher, to perform the experiments and conduct the investigation, 
requiring him to keep accurate notes, and, in some cases, to reproduce the 
results in the form of a lecture. Chemistry is peculiarly adapted to this 
mode of instruction. A few test-tubes, flaaks, corks, etc., and very little 
material will put it into the power of the pupil to reproduce the expla- 
nation of many facta. He will learn more by a few failures than by a whole 
series of experiments s iccessfully exhibited in a lecture, and will realize 
how much of ca:e and painstaking accuracy must be expended in the prep- 
aration of every successful experiment. He will appreciate the importance 
of the most trifling essential condition, and will find that here no over- 
sights, no mistakes, no negligence can be condoned; but that failure follows 
them as inexorably as effect follows cause. He will be surprised to find 
how apparently trifling an oversight often lay between him and success, 
and will learn to estimate conditions by other standards than their ap- 
parent magnitude or importance. He will thus form the habit of observ- 
ing closely, and of noticing every thing exhibited in the course of lectures, 
and will carry this habit into all the affairs of life. — See Daubeny (Prof. 
Charles G. B.), On the Stutiy of Chemistry as a Branch of JSUucatioUf in 
Lectures on Education (London 1855). 

CHRIST CROSS ROW, or Criss Cross Row, a familiar designation 
formerly applied to the first line, or row, of the alphabet, as arranged in 
the old horn-books, or primers. In these books, which consisted of only 
a single page, the letters were printed in the following manner : 

-f Aa b c d e fghijklmnopqrfstuvwxyzetc 
aeiouABCDEPGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUY 
W X Y Z. 

The first line commencing with a cross was called the C^ris^ cross row, 
pr brieSjr the cross row. 
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CHBONOLOGY. See History. 

CLASS (Lat. classis, from Gr. icXdffi^t from KoXttv, to call, because 
applied to an assembly of the people when callod together), a number of 
Defi Hum, P^P^ ^^ students in a school or college, of the same grade of 
^^^ attainments, receiving the same instruction, and pursuing the 
same studies. When large numbers of pupils are to be taught, a carefid 
distribution of them into classes becomes requisite; indeed, nothing Ls so 
important, previous to the work of instruction, as an accurate classification. 
Heterogeneous masses of children cannot be instructed simultaneously. 
They may be made to perform mechanically certain school exercises, — 
Ktitid of ™^y' perhaps, be taught to read, to spell, to write, and to cipher 
^^.^ to some extent; but it can only be by rote, without the du^ 
^^^^^ exercise of their intelligence, and, hence, without proper mental 
^ '*■ development. A poorly classified school can never be really 
efficient, whatever talent in teaching maybe brought to bear upon it. There 
is no doubt that individual teaching has many advantages over the teaching 
of classes; since there is a better opportunity to observe the pupils' peculiar 
traits of character, and to adapt the instruction to them; but class teaching 
approximates to individual teaching in proportion as the classification is so 
accurate as to bring together under the influence of the teacher pupils of 
a like grade of attainments, and of similar disposition, temperament, and 
mental constitution. Such a degree of accuracy in classification is ordinarily 
impossible; but this is the ideal standard to which the teacher must al- 
ways endeavor to approximate in organizing the classes of his school, 
or he cannot anticipate success. 

A proper limit as to the size of classes should be carefully observed. 
This is difficult to fix by the statement of any particular number, since 
a^ ^ the number of pupils that may be properly placed under the 
^^ 2^ instruction of a single teacher will vary with the age and char- 
acter of the pupils, the evenness of the grade, and the skill and 
experience of the teacher himself. When the number is between 50 and 
100, or over, {is it sometimes is in large city schools, of course no proper 
result can be eflPect^d. "In a large class," says Reid (Principles of 
JSJuccUion), "each of whom seldom, and at best only for a short time, 
receives individually any attention from the teacher, the progress is slow, 
_^^. . the faculties little developed, and the education altogether very 
natio "^ec- ^^P®''^^^*- " 'The danger inseparably connected with the in- 
easani discriminate treatment of pujuls of different characteristics has 

^^' been often referred to by experienced educators. Thus, we find 
in a work des^ned to aid practical teachers, the following important 
admonitions: " In every class, however well graded, the pupils will differ 
much in age, health, mental capacity, and home advantages. A correct 
and judicious classification will reduce this inequality to a minimum; but 
there will still remain a wide field for the exercise of discrimination, care, 
and caution on the part of the class-teacher. The lessons should, in all 
respects, be adapted to the average ability of the pupils of the class; but, 
even beyond this, some allowance will often have to be made in the case of 
pupils of quite inferior mental capacity or opportunities for home studies;" 
and further, " Teachers are especially admonished to be considerate toward 
pupils of a delicate constitution, an over-excitable brain and nervous system. 
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or in temporary ill health. Many children of this class are precocious in 
mental activity and exceedingly ambitious to excel; and the greatest care 
is required to prevent them from injuring themselves by an inordinate 
devotion to books and study." (See How to Teach^ N. Y., 1873.) The 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of home (individual) in- 
struction, and school (class) instruction are quite fuUy discussed in 
, Isaac Taylor's Home Education. "A principal and necessary 

^^J''^ distinction," he remarks, "between the two systems is this, 
sc 00 in- ^^^^ while, in the one, all methods of instruction and modes 
of traming are or may be, with more or less exactness, adapted 
to the faculties, tastes, and probable destination of the pupils singly, 
and may be accommodated to the individual ability of each; in the 
other system, that is to say at school, it is the mass of minds only, or 
some few general classes, at the best, that can be thought of.... And 
yet even this undistinguishing mechanism, which is proper to a school, 
and which carries all before it with a sort of blind force, is in itself, in 
some respects, a good; and if some are the victims of it, to others it may 
be beneficial. There are children who are not to be advanced at all, except 
by the means of a mechanical momentum; and such might well be sent 
from home to school, on this sole account, that they will then be carried 

round on the irresistible wheel- work of school order But although in 

a largjB school, even when broken up into classes, little regard can equitably 
be paid to individual peculiarities of faculty or taste, the principle which 
is characteristic of home education, may readily be extended to schools not 
much exceeding the bounds of a numerous family. In fact, it is only the 
personal ability of the teacher, his tact, his intelligence, and his assiduity, 
that can fix the limits within which the principle of adaptation may be 
made to take effect." The number of pupils that should be placed in a 
class is, therefore, a matter requiring the utmost exercise of gooq judgment, 
taking cognizance of all attending circumstances. 

What should constitute the basis of classification is also a matter 
requiring a careful consideration. The several grades of the course of study 
BasiR f ^^^^^^' ®^ course, be exactly defined, and all the subjects, or parts 
classif^a- ^^ subjects, jjrescribed, should be carefully adjusted, so that the 

4- various requirements of the grade may be accomplished simul- 

taneously, and a due proficiency in each may constitute the bapis 
of distribution or promotion at every reorganization of the classes. Still, 
let the adjustment be as nice as practicable, fome diversity will be found 
at the end of each period of instruction. One pupil, for example, will have 
made good progress in arithmetic, but very little in reading, writing, 
grammar, etc. What, then, is to be done? If the average progress is 
taken, pupils of such unequal attainments in particular studies may be 
brought together, that the teacher will find it impossible to give instruction 
to one portion of the class without neglecting the other, or will be obliged 
to divide his class into sub-grades, and thus sacrifice much time in attendmg 
to each separately. This difficulty is often, measurably, obviated by selecting 
some one branch of instruction, as arithmetic, and basing the classification 
upon the pupils' attainments in this subject, working constantly thereafter 
^ hnng the pupils, as f ar as may be necessary, up to the same standard in 
other subjects. 
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Wbetber a school is best taught by classes or hj subjects, is a question 

that has received much attention from educators; that is to say, ivhether 

lul ®^^ teacher shall instruct a particular class in all the branches 

\^T^^ of study which the pupils are required to pursue; or whether 

•'^ ' each class shall be taught in succession by several teachers, each 
one taking a particular subject or class of subjects. The diversity of at- 
tainments, mental tastes, and special skill among teachers, would seem to 
dictate the subject system rather than the class system; since, were certain 
hranches assigned as a specialty to each teacher, there would be more time 
for the carefm study by the teacher, not only of the branches themselves, 
hut of the proper methods of teaching them; and, of course, better work 
would necessarily be done. Other considerations, however, seem partially 
or wholly to neutralize this apparent advantage. I'he success of a teacher, 
especially of young pupils, depends upon his thorough knowledga of their 
disposition, and al^ upon their familiarity with his ch iracteristics; and 
this knowledge it would be difficult to acquire if the teacher were required 
to spend but a short time with each class, and his means of acquiring it 
were distributed over a number of classes.. Some educators, however, take 
a view directly opposed to this. "If the pupil," says Wickershara, "recite 
always to the same teacher, he may become familiar with certain Hues of 
thought, but he will most likely ba confined to them. He might be trained 
by a more unvaried discipline, but it is a discipline in one (urection. He 
becomes imbued with his teacher's peculiar opinions, acquires his man- 
ners, and is apt to create a little world in which his teacher is the reigning 
soverei^ and himself the most conspicuous citizen of the realm. It is much 
better for all pupils to have different teachers, with different tastes, talents, 
and opinions; but it is very important that this should be the case with 
advanced pupils." Nevertheless, it has generally been found that much 
better discipline, — a firmer control, prevails in schools conducted under 
the class-teaching plan than in those taught on the subject or departmental 
system; and, consequently, the former is the prevalent mode of organiza- 
tion in large public schools. In district or private schools consisting of 
but few pupils, and in institutions of a higher grade, as high schools, col- 
lies, and universities, the other system is invariably, and of course neces- 
sarily, employed. 

Listead of requiring all the members of a class to study the same 
branches, some schools are so organized that pupils recite different studies 
Loo^ 7 in different classes. This method has sometimes been denomi- 
.-*^^_^' nated a loose classification. It encourages unequal attainments, 
^^ ' the pupil being stimulated to do his best in each study without 
any regard to his progress in other studies. This is. of course, a great dis- 
advantage. Besides, it requires a constant change of classes in the working 
of the school, and, consequently, makes the discipline more difficult. "I 
i recommend," says Wickershara (School Econrymy), "a close classification, 
with such departures from it as overruling circumstances may make expe- 
dient." — See Wells, Graded Schools (N. Y., 1862); Wickersham, 
8 :hool Economy (Phil., 1864); Isaac Tailor, Home Education (London 
and N. Y., 1836); Baldwin, Ai^t of School Minngement (N. Y., 1881). 

CLASSICAL STUDIES, a term denoting the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages and literatures. The word classiccU is derived from 
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the Latin word dassicus^ that is, relating to the dasses of the Roman 
people, especially to the first class. The best authors known to the 
" ^ Koinaos, both Latin and Greek, were rated as dassidf that is, 

^latL^ ^ ^^^ ^''^^ c/flw«. or clasHcn, The expression is sometimes used to 
^ desij^nate the standard authors of any nation, but it is chiefly ap- 

'^''^' plied, as it was originally, to the stancfard Latin and Greek writers. 
The metho i of teaching and studying the classical languages and litera- 
tures must, of course, vary according to the object or purpose for which 
W'^ioia they are taught or studied. In some schools, the study of 
fv . . these languages (particularly Latin) has been adopted for the 
and St iif ^^^ °' purpose of showing tneir relation to the English 

^ ^' lan:^ige, and of giving a clear insight into the meaning ot En- 
gl^'sh words derive! from them. Where this is the exclusive object, a com- 

Earatively small amount of time will be found sufficient for this study, 
a classical schools, colleges, eymnasia, etc., classical studies are generally 
pursuid for the purpose of cultivating and developing the mental faculties, 
and introducing the student to the literary treasures of which they are the 
keys. It is obviously of the greatest importance, that the teacher should 
be fully conscious of the precise aim that is to be attained, and that the 
pupils themselves shouli, as soon as possible, be made to understand the 
O ades f ^^J®^*® ^^^ advantages of the study. The first reading exercises 
iMtruct^ will, of course, serve chiefly to familiarize the pupil with the 
* grammatical rules; but, as soon as he understands the peculiar 
structure of the language, the teacher should strive to unveil, as much as 
possible, what is beautiful and excellent in the classic authors selected for 
study. Both translation and explanation should aim not only at increas- 
ing a jknowledgd of the vocabulary and the grammar, but at the training of 
the mind to comprehend, to appreciate, and to admire these beauties and 
excellencias. The finer parks of a classic author will, of course, require the 
greatest and most concentrated attention of the pupU; and, therefore, the 
greatest possible exclusion of mare grammatical explanations. It ia evident 
that none but teachers of the best skill and attainments are competent to 
give this kind of instruction. The college graduate who has just com- 
pleted his course, however well he may Imve been taught, cannot be ex- 
pected to make the impression, and accomplish the success, by his teaching, 
which can spring only from a professor of ripe scholarship, cultivated taste, 
and experience in giving instruction. There is no doubt that classical 
studies have suffered in repute as the agencies of a higher education, by 
the mechanical methods employed by teachers. The letter, and not the 
spirit, has been taught; and the consequence has been, that the perusal of 
the sublimest masterpieces of ancient history, oratory, and poetry has com- 
monly degenerated into the study of petty grammatical subtleties, only 
puzzling the mind of the student without informing or elevating it. Next 
- . , . in importance to the employment of competent teachers, is the 
^ 'selection of proper text-books^ in order to produce the best 
results in this department of instruction. The books at first needed by 
every pupil are a grammar, a dictionary, and books for transdation. The 
grammars and dictionaries used should be those specially prepared for 
pupils; for the wants of pupils are different from those of teachers and 
eeJioJarfff As £!ej§9rd9 the editions of classic authors, some teachers prefer 
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texts with Botes, others those without notes In the former case, the notes 
should be exclusiTelj calculated to promote the pupil's knowledge of the 
language and a clear understanding of the writer's meaning. 'J'he use of 
^an^Zo- translations is generally discouraged by teachers, tnough all know 
Uona ^^* **ponie8" are great favorites with students. There are some 
educators who regard a judicious use of translations as not only 
not hurtful, but commendable. W hen a knowledge not only of the classic 
language but also of its literature is desired, the use of the entire work of 
an author is preferable to that of selections, such as are found in reading- 
books. An mtroduction, giving the pupil information in regard to the 
author of the work, facilitates a correct understanding of the work itself, 
and increases the pupil's interest. Geograohical and historical explanations 
should be given wnerever they are ne^ed. 1'he translations should be at 
first literal, but should, invariably, be converted into good English, and 
should reproduce, as much as possible, the excellencies, as well as interpret 
the meamng, of the original. Of course, the pupil should not be discour- 
aged by too harsh and minute a criticism of his efforts. Minor faults 
should, at first, be passed over, and the pupil's mind gradually trained to 
facility, accuracy, and elegance of expression. — See Bain, Education as a 
Science {N.Y,, 1881). 

00-EDXTCATION of ther Sexes, a term used to denote the system 
of educating males and females together, that is, in the same institution, 
school, or class, and by means of the same studies and methods, pupils of 
each sex receiving the same school training and culture. See Cydopoedia 
of Educaiian, and Fear-Book of Education, 

COLLEGE (Latin collegium, originally meaning any kind of asso- 
ciation) is a name given to large classes of educational institutions, espe- 
cially in the Unic^ States, England, and France. The academic use of 
the word college began about the beginning of the 13th century, and orig- 
inated in the following manner. 'J he students who flocked to the uni- 
versity towns often came into collision with the citizens, and frequent 
brawls resulted. In order to protect the public peace, as well as to watch 
over the students, lodging-houses were provided in which the students were 
under the charge of a superior. These houses were called colleges; and 
this name was afterwards applied to any academic institution of a certain 
grade, whether connected with a university or not. Colleges appear to 
have been first established in Paris; and soon afterward in Oxford and 
Cambridge, in Bologna and Padua, and in Prague and Vienna. They 
were richly endowed by popes and other dignitaries of the church, princes, 
and powerful families; and, in some of the university towns just named, 
they became so numerous in the 15th century, that almost every student 
of the university was a member of some one of the collies. 

COLOB, as a branch of object instruction, is of great interest and 
value; since, at an early age, children take particular notice of colors, and, 
muitv f ^®'*^» lessons upon this subject furnish an excellent opportunity 
l^g^^^L ^or training them to distinguish resemblances and d&erences, 
and for encouraging the formation of those habits of attention 
and comparison which are necessary to the successful study of other sub- 
jects. From the fact that many persons are found to be color-blind, it is 
of great importance that suitable lessons should be given children to eo^bla 
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teachers and parents to ascertain whether this defect exists in any under 
their care, before they become old enough to engage in any occupation in 
which color-blindness would be an insurmountable defect. Besides, by the 
early training of children to observe colors, much of the inability to dis- 
tinguish them, which is commonly not discovered until later in life, may 
be overcome by education. Furthermore, a general knowledge of colors, 
a^d of their relations to each other, is of importance in ntarly every avo- 
cation of life. This becomes especially apparent when it is remembered 
how much depends upon color in the manufacture of materials for dress, 
furniture, household decorations, in the work of artists, and in various 
other kinds of employment. 

Since a knowledge of color can be gained only through the sense of 
sight, the methods for teaching it in school should be so arranged that the 
Methods P'^P^^ °^y hsLYQ abundant exercise of this sense in distinguishing 
colors. For the first lessons, place before the pupils the best 
colors that can be procured, in order that they may obtain correct concep- 
tions as to what are good reds, yellows, bluest , greens^ pur pies j etc. Com- 
mence with showing a single color, as red, and leading the pupils to 
compare red cards, paper, silk, worsted, etc., with it, and thus to notice 
resemblances and differences between the true red and the several objects 
compared with it. Give similar exercises, with each of the primary and 
secondary colors, singly; then place two of these colors before the pupils, 
and let them select articles to match each of the given colors. Proceed in 
a similar way with the other colors; and, finally, place several or all of 
them before the pupils at the same time, and require them not only to 
point out the colors as named, but to select colored articles to match each. 

Frequent changes in the mode of giving these exercises on color will 
increase the interest of the children in the subject, and add to their knowl- 
V ried ^^ ®^ ^*'' ^P^^^^J when each one has something to do in the 
^^\ exercise. After the pupils have learned to know each of the 
exercises. ^^ colors used in the previous lesson, fresh interest may be given 
to the subject by supplying each child with a piece of colored paper, tak- 
ing care that those who sit side by side shall, as far as possible, hold dif- 
ferent colors. When the papers have been distributed, the teacher may 
say, " Now, look at your paper, see what color you have, then fold your 
arms so as to hide your paper. Now, look at the color which I show you ; 
all who know that they have a like color may hold it up. — Right. — Now, 
look at this color, — all who have one like it, hold it up." Proceed in the 
same manner with each color ; — to close the lesson, request one pupil to 
collect all the red papers, another all the blues, another the greens, etc. 
Similar lessons may be given for the purpose of teaching children to 
distinguish shades of colors, as dark and light reds, blues, greens, etc. 

If it be desired to continue these lessons, and teach that the six colors 

previously shown may be divided into two groups — primary and secondary 

p . — procure artist's paints : red (carmine), yellow (chrome), blue 

'^'nd*'^ (ultramarine); also a small palette, and a palette knife. Plare 

^Lj a little yellow and blue on the palette, side by side, requesting 

'^0^^^ tiie pupils to notice what colors are used. Then, with the knife, 

^^^^^^'* jjjix these two colors together until green appears in place of 

^X^ow and bJuC' Thea ask the pupils what color has been produced 
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by mixing the yellow and the blue. Proceed in a similar manner to mix red 
and blue, to produce purple ; red and yellow, to produce orange. The 
teacher may now write on the blackboard for the pupils to learn : Mixing 
yellow and blue will produce green. Mixing red and blue wiU produce 
purple. Mixing red and r/eUow will produce orange. Then pupils may 
select the two primary colors that will produce given secondaries, also the 
secondary th it may be made from two given primaries. Show the pupils 
also that light and dark colors may be formed by mixing white or black 
with other colors. Provide exercises by which the pupiis may do some- 
thing to indicate that they know each fact taught. 

£i order that children may understaud harmony of colors^ they must 
be led to observe that to produce harmony, the three primary colors must 
„ be grouped together ; that if two of them exist, in a given 

^^^^ secondary, the other primary will harmonize with that secondary. 
*^ '^ * To accomplish this result by teaching, arrange colored paper, or 
other material, so that red and greeny t/ellow and purple, blue and orange^ 
pale green and violelj may be compared, and the sensation noticed. Request 
the pupils to tell what colors are compared in eacli instance ; also whether 
the three primaries exist in each group ; as well as to oteerve that the 
colors of these groups harmonize. Next, compare red and orange, blue and 
green, yellow and green, requiring the pupils to observe the effect on the 
sense of sight ; also to state which primaries exist in each group, and to 
notice that the colors of these groups do not harmonize. These lessons 
will be more or less useful in proportion to the amount of exercise which 
the pupils have in distinguishing and comparing colors, and in observing 
their relations. (See Sbxsbs.) 

CODIfiCEN'CEMIEN'r denotes, in the United States, the occasion on 
which degrees are conferred by colleges and universities upon their gradu- 
ates. This takes place in June or July, and closes the scholastic year, so 
that the name in this respect appears to be a misnomer. It refers, however 
to the beginning of the student's independent career after being released 
from tutelage. The life of school ends, but the school of life commences, 
COJULVLOJSl SCHOOLS, the name given in the United States to 
schools maintained at the puplic expense, and open to all. These schools 
are public elementary schools, although the common-school system of any 
state or city often includes schools of several grades, as primary, grammar, 
and high schools, besides normal schools for the special instruction and 
training of teaichers. Common schools in the rural districts are called 
districl schools, being under the supervision and control of the officers of 
the school district. For the history and description of the common-school 
system of each State in the Union see Gyclopcedia of Education, 

COlCPAN'ION'Smp, as one of the necessary conditions of a child's 

life, is an important element in education; indeed, the influence of a child's 

WhAj an c^™P*^^<^^» either for good or evil, is often far greater than 

. piL/,-/ aiiy that can be exerted by parents or teachers. The social 

vV . nature of a child Is stronger than that of an adult; and, 

therefore, to educate it by itself, excluding it from all intercourse 

with children of its own age, would result not in a natural or normal 

development, but in a kind of monstrous distortion. The selfish principles 

of its nature would attain a disproportionate growth and stren^h; and it 
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could have neither sympathy nor self-control. Hence, companionship is 
necessary for several reasons: {I) To develop the social sympathies and 
affections pf the child; (2) To cultivate properly its moral nature; (3) To 
bring into play its intellectual activities, and to accustom it to their ready 
exercise. Besides, without suitable and congenial playmates, it would not 
be properly or sufficiently stimulated to bodily exercise, and its physical 
growth and development would be incomplete. 

Companionship, therefore, being indispensable, it is of the greatest 
importance that it should be of the right character. It is particularly true 
Caut ' ^^ children, that " evil communications corrupt good manners," 
reaw^^ and not only manners, but morals; indeed, the society of the 
*^^" ' debased will inevitably undermine the whole character, leaving 
it but an example of incorrigibJe depravity. Nevertheless, a youth must 
gradually be accustomed to the exercise of considerable freedom in selecting 
his or her associates, since the circumstances of after life will necessitate 
this independence of choice. The great desideratum is, that the child's 
mind should be so impressed with right principles, that it will avoid the 
companionship of those whose conduct and language it perceives to be 
vicious. There is, however, always need of great vigilance in order to 
prevent corrupting companionship, even when the greatest care has been 
Parental ®^®^^^ ^^ tne previous moral training of a youth; for the 
^^^ stronger will must always control the weaker will, when brought 
^mshiv *^^"®^) *°^ children learn much faster from each other than 
^' from their elders. To influence a young person, so as to form 
his character in a particular direction, or fully to control his actions, it 
is requisite to cultivate a certain degree of companionship with him. 
Parents who pursue this course, — fathers making companions of their 
sons, and mothers, of their daughters, are the most successful in establish- 
ing the character of their children. To a hroited extent, the same principle 
may be applied in school education. The austere teacher who never strives 
Comioa - ^ cultivate any other relation between himself and his pupil 
ionah^Df ^^^^ *^*^ ^^ authority, will never exert any considerable influence 
theteac^ over his moral character; while, on the other hand, he who is 
'easy and familiar, who cultivates the friendship, esteem, and 
confidence of his pupil, will find the latter always glad to bt; nis companion, 
and will be able to control his conduct to an almost unlimited extent. 

COMPOSITION, as the formal expression of thought, and as a 
branch of school exercise, has usually been confined to that which is writ- 
DeA Uio ^° ' ^^^ ^^ some the signification of the term has been so ex- 
^^ '*' tended as to embrace ako the oral use of language in the ex- 
pression of a logically connected series of ideas. Thus, it has been said 
that "orcU composition may be cultivated from a very early period, indeed 
from the beginning of the pupil's school education; and whatever degree 
of facility he attains in it will secure his more rapid advancement when he 
enters on the study of written composition;" which is undoubtedly true. 
At the same time, as nothing is gained by extending the application of a 
term beyond the limits of ordinary usage, it would seem b^ to restrict 
the word composition to the written expression of thought; more especially 
as this requires a somewhat diverse training from that which is needed in 
omi diacouiae, 0/ course, the habit of using language correctly in all the 
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oral school exercises, as well as in ordinary conversation, is not only useful 

but essential as an antecedent preparation for written composition; and in 

jj. ^ view of this, it is important that pupils should be accustomed, in 

if,^ all their recitations, to be accurate in expreesion and not only 
nguage. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^q proper forms of words, but to conBtruct complete 
sentences, instead of such fragmentary phrases as are very often made UEe 
of in answer to the questions of the teacher. Moreover, in all recitations 
which do not absolutely require a verbatim repetition of the language of 
the text-book, the pupil should be accustomed to use his own language as 
far as possible, thus drawing upon the resources of his own vocabulary, and 
his constructive power in expression. But all this is only auxiliary to 
Exercises "^^^^^^ composition, which requires special and peculiar exer- 
cises, beginning almost as soon as the pupil has learned to 
write simple words and sentences; indeed, rudimental exercises in ccmpo- 
sition may constitute an essential part of object lessons, the teacher writing 
on the blackboard instead of requiring the pupils to write on the slate or 
on paper. For example, in the description of an object, the pupils observe 
and state each quality successively, and the teacher writes each separate 
statement on the blackboard, observing strictly the rules for punctuation 
and the use of capitals; and then the pupils are required to put the whole 
into a connected statement, which the teacher also writes on the black- 
board. Thus, suppose the object is a piece of glassJIhe pupils say, and 
the teacher writes. Glass is hard. Glass is solid. Glass is brittle. Glass 
is transparent. Then the whole is formed into a connected statement; and 
the teacher writes. Glass is hard, solid, brittle, and irav sparest. Such 
simple exercises are susceptible of a very great variety, and, consequently, 
may be made to afford a great deal of valuable training both in thought 
and language. Beading also may be made available in training pupils in 
the ready and correct use of language, by requiring them constantly to 
reproduce, in their own modes of expression, the substance of the lessons 
read; and, as soon as they have learned to write with sufficient fluency, to 
set down on paper, or on the slate, portions of these statements, ^kin to 
this kind of exercise, is the reading of simple narratives by the teacher, 
and requiring the pupils to give the substance of them in their own 
language. 

In all these cases, the pupils are trained chiefly in the use of 
words and the construction of sentences; but the teaching of com- 
Teach' position requires, (1) a cultivation of thought: ard (2) aculti- 
^^ vation of the faculty of expresRion. thought implies ideas 
*^\^^ and their logical arrangement according to certain laws of as- 
^ Bociation. The mind must recall all that it has learned upon the 
subject tinder consideration, — ideas, facts, propositions, opinions, etc., 
and arrange them into a symmetrical whole. Q o do this well requires 
not only maturity of mental culture, but much practice in the use 
of language, filling the memory not only with a vocabulary of words, but a 
large accumulation of phrases, and other forms of expression, associated reg- 
Wriiina ^^^^ ^*^ certain recurrent ideas. The difficulty experienced 
comnosi- ^ pupils in writing compositions is proverbial; and to a consid- 

ti^ erable extent, it is to be hoped, obsolete; since modern methods 
of instruction have gone far toward eradicating many of the 
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absurd educatioDal practioes of by-gone times, one of whicb was to require 
young pupils to wnte formal compositions upon difficult abstract themes 
without any, or with very inadequate, preliminary preparation and train- 
ing. The necessity of such training is now pretty generally recognized, and 
suitable graded exercises are employed; sucn as the following: (i) Conver- 
sations upon familiar objects, such as usually engage the attention of 
children; (2) Sentence-making, in various forms, and affording practice in 
the application of grammaticsd rules; (3) Formal descriptions of objects; 
(4) Simple narratives; (5) Didactic essays, graduated from the simplest 
composition upon such subjects as a horse j a cowjajhwer^ ^cup to tnose 
upon complex abstract themes; (6) Argumentative compositions, in which 
the principles and rules of logic and rhetoric may find an application and 
illustration. Each of these classified forms of exercise needs much con- 
tinuous practice; and the pupil should not be required to write mis- 
cellaneous compositions until he has been successively trained in those of 
the first four classes, and haa acquired a fair degree of readiness at each 
stage of his progress. 

In all the exercises, however, of whatever grade or kind, it is very 
essential that the pupil should, as much as possible, be induced to make 
^hih'enta '^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^ experience in selecting subjects for compositions 
. ^ writing of what he has himself seen and heard, and using the 

nos^on ^^^V}^^ ^^^ most direct language he can command. Mere gram- 
' matical exercises are of little use in teaching composition; per- 
haps, they are rather a hindrance, since the exclusive attention to the con- 
struction of sentences witliout regard to their meaning or logical coherence, 
tends to the formation of habits that are directly opposed to success in ac- 
tual composition. The great point is to accustom the pupils, by constant 
daily practice, to the free expression of their thoughts in writing. Let 
them have something to say, and then require them to write it in the most 
natural way, employmg their own modes of thinking and of using language, 
and thus, in the course of time, developing a style; since style is only the 
peculiar impress of a writer's individuality upon his forms of expression. 
I'araphrases and translations, however, afford a very valuable kind of exer- 
cise m composition; but should not be employed except in the more ad- 
vanced stages of the instruction, since to reproduce exactly the thought of 
a foreign writer requires a great command of language. 

In the correction of compositions, the teacher should exercise great 
prudence, so as to impart the kind and degree of instruction adapted to 
Corret^ion *^® P^pi^'s progress; and, at the same time, not discourage his 
' efforts by too minute criticism. If a class is under instruction, 
the prevailing errors of the pupils, as discerned on a perusal of the compo- 
sitions, will suggest certain topics on which instruction is needed; and this 
may then be illustrated by examples culled from the compositions without 
referring to them individually. Especially should the teacher avoid hold- 
ing up any of the pupils* efforts to ridicule or severe rebuke, unless the in- 
accuracies are such as result from sheer carelessness. A pupil's whole in- 
tellectual career may be vitiated by au imprudence of this kind; since, in 
general, there is nothing in respect to which persons, whether adults or 
children, are so sensitive as in regard to their efforts in written com- 

pOSJtJOJh 
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When the compositions have been carefully read, and the errors 

pointed out by suitable niariu, the pupils should be required to transcribe 

_ . them, so that they may be presented for further revision. Tbo 

^^^^^ study of grammar and conipoytion should be pursued together 

in the early stages, and rhetoric and composition in the later. 

CONCENTRIC CIBCLES, System of. Among the new methods 
of instruction which have recently been extensively employed in schools, 
that of teaching on what has been called Concentric Cirdes deserves to be 
specially mentioned. According to this method, a subject which is to be 
taught in several grades or classes, is not distributed into a number 
of consecutive sections of which the lowest class studies the first, the 
following the next, and so on, until the last section is reached by the high- 
est class; but the most elementary points — forming an outUne — are 
selected for the lowest class; and in the following class or classes, this part 
of the work is reviewed, and the review is combined with additional selec- 
tions still covering the entire extent of the subject, but with greater 
detail, until, in a number of such concentric circles^ the informa- 
tion of the scholars is extended to the limit which the course of study 
prescribes. 

In Germany, this plan has been quite extensively adopted in the teach- 
ing of history, geography, natural science, and language, as well as in 
anthmethic (see Developing Method). See Year-Book of Educution 
for 1878. 

CONCEPTION, or the Conceptive Faculty, the facidty of the 
mind which retains past perceptions, and forms from them general ideas, 
^j- ... or notions, sometimes called concepts. In this manner, the 
"^''" *** individual impressions obtained by perception are associated 
in the mind, according to their resemblances and analogies, and become 
the materials of thought; for without general ideas thought is im> 
m <drfa' P^^^ble. Thus, the child perceives a horse, but the concept 
*^^*in its mind as the result of the pei-ception, is not of that 
particular horse, which it will remember to have seen at a particular time 
and place, but of the horse as one of a class of animals resembling the 
one seen; and to each one of this class it is at once prepared to apply 
the name horse. As, if you ask a child, How many legs has a horse? 
he answers, /bwr ; because such is his concept or notion of a horse, formed 
from all the perceptions which he has had of this animal. " Nature," 
says Isaac Taylor, " for purposes which it is not very difficult to divine, 
has allowed an absolute predominance to the conceptive faculty during 
the season of infancy, and has granted it a principal share in the mental 
rn«/v>rj/' economy during the succeeding years of childhood.'* Hence, 
'MM^^^ is with this faculty that early education has principally to 
^\^ d ' ^ ^^ ^^^ period, the mind is to be stored with ideas — 

^^ ' images, or mental pictures of past perceptions, which it is to 
employ as the material for the exercise of the other faculties, — imagination, 
judgment, reason. "A rich and ready conception," says Currie, "is the 
soil out of which grows a sound judgment. The cause of error in our judg- 
ments lies as frequently in the Want of materials on which to base them as 
on the want of power to compare them when required." He also judi- 
ciously remarks, ''It is a great mistake to hasten on the child to use the 
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forms of judgment before his mind is stored with the materials to which to 
apply them, under the impression that we are teaching him to think.'* The 
FimbZe faulty of conception is most active in relation to the objects of 
^. sight, that is, the perceptions derived from that sense give rise to 

^ * the strongest or most vivid conceptions; hence, indeed, the 
word ideal meaning image or picture in the mind. To those who are 
deprived of the sense of sight, the perceptions produced by the sense of 
hearing stimulate, perhaps, with almost equal force the conceptive faculty. 
*'The furniture of the conceptive faculty, as derived from the objects of 
sight," says Isaac Taylor, " constitutes the principal wealth of the mind, and 
upon the ready command of these treasures, with some specific end in view, 
«^. -. depends in great measure its power." The cultivation of this 
^^^ **^ faculty should aim, (1) To give clear, definite ideas of objects 
^^.^'*" and their properties ; (2) To imprint them deeply upon the 
*'^*^'** mind, so that they may be permanently retained, and readily re- 
called ; and (3) To associate them, as far as possible, according to their 
intrinsic or logical relations. It is a well-understood fact that the clearest 
and deepest conceptions are obtained by a close and accurate observation 
of the objects from which they are derived. Clearness and strength of per- 
ception are followed by the same qualities in conception. Hence the 
value of object teaching, the best results of which are the effects produced 
upon the conceptive faculty. In training the perception, we are. indeed, 
training the conception ; and it is the latter process tnat is especially valu- 
able, not the former. This training can only be carried on by means of 

Larumaae ^^"^g^^^^S®- ^® ^^^ ^^*^ ^ fixed in the mind to be of any prac- 
''^'*^ * ticsd viuue, unless there is linked with it its proper verbal desig- 
nation. Words as well as ideas are the elements of thougnt. A large part 
of elementary teaching consists in analyzing the parts and properties of 
objects, and, after leading the mind to form concepts of them through 
sense-perception, applying to them the names by whicn they are commonly 
known. As examples of lessons of this kind, the following are given from 
Currie's Early and In/ant School Education: 

TREE. 
Place— in the ground, in fields, gardens, etc. 

Form— upright, bending, wide-spreading above, with waving motion, etc. 
Pabts — Koot, below ground, branching, etc. 

Trunk: round, solid, pillar-like, firm, dark, rough, knotty, etc. 

Leaves: heart-shaped, oval, etc.; soft, green, yeUow, etc. 

Blossom and fruit in their seasons. 
Sound (in mo^ion^— rustling, gentle, violent, etc. 

GLASS. 

CoLoa— light, stained, clear, transparent, obscured, etc. ) /^inhf 

FoKM (in WTiTidoMjaj— square, round, oval, lozenge-shaped, etc, f "*»'**• 
Thin, light, hard, brittle, cold, sharp, etc. Touch, 

SEA. 
Tastb— salt, unpleasant, cold, etc. Taste, 

SiZB^Iarge, brond, deep. etc. ) 

CoLoa— green, blue, clear, sandv, etc. > SigJU. 

FoRic— Surface: plain, wavy, billowy, foaming, etc. ) 

Sound (in motion;— dashing, murmuring, gentle, violent, etc. Eearing, 
cool, refreshing, cold, etc. Touch. 

Such lessons admit of an endless variety, and may be either entirely 
ofy'ectivG, that ia, given with the objects placed before the pupib, or purely 
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conceptive: Enich as those above on the tree and sen. Both kinds, however, 
have uie same primary object in view, — to train the conceptive faculty in 
connection witn expression. Observation is also greatly stimulated and 
guided by such lessons. Thus, to take so familiar an object as the sky^ of 
which every child must necessarily have a multitude of conceptions, 
fdlJhoagh perhaps indefinite and almost useless, because not associated with 
any names. How much would his real available knowledge be increased 
by an exercise enabling him to enumerate the various appearances of the 
sky by proper designations. Thus: — Thb Sky may be aerenei stormy ^ 
dear^ overcasU misty ^ kazy, foggy, gloomy^ lowering, bright, resplendent, 
brilliant, deep, dull, brazen, red, gray, azure, starry, dark, lurid, etc., etc. 
In a similar manner, the sensible properties of a great variety of familiar 
objects may be recalled and named, and in this way the attention of the 
pupils to minute characteristics may be cultivated, and their command of 
language much increased. 

The conceptions of the mind are ^atly influenced by the feellnga. An 
indifferent, apathetic mental mood wil} effectually preclude the formation 

I nuence ^^ ^^^ ^®®P ®^ durable impressions; on the contniry, the con- 
ofthe ceptions of objects and scenes with which the mind has been 

Fedinas ^ro^^^ ^^^^ contact under circumstances causing deep emotion, 
' either of pleasure or pain, are ineffaceable. ** The cherished 
and imperishable recollections of childhood, often as bright and clear at 
eighty as they were at twenty, are those treasures of the conceptive faculty 
which have been consigned to its keeping under the influence of vivid 
pleasurable emotions." There is no principle which the teacher should 
more earnestly consider than this, prompting as it does to the effort to 
associate with the scenes of the child's school life every possible object 
which may excite its interest, awaken its delight, and lend a charm to its 
intellectual acquirements. — See Isaac Taylor, Home Education; Cubrie, 
Early and Infant School Education. 

CONCEBT TEACHING, a mode of instruction in which the pupils 

memorize what is to be learned, by simultaneous repetition. It is thus 

a kind of rote-teaching, and is subject to all the disadvantages and 

WfLoi 41 is ^^^^® ^ ^ *^® objections incident to that system. In large 

' schools, in which very many pupils are taught together in a single 

class, this has been a common and favorite practice with teachers; because 

it has been found a ready way to fix in the memory of children the 

rudimentary principles of reading, spelling, arithmetic, etc., and to impart 

to the pupils the ability to repeat, in answer to set questions, 

f^ what has oeen thus mechanically learned. The arbitrary associa- 

*^ tions established in this way are very strong and durable; and, 

as some things are to be taught arbitrarily, and others to be associated in 

the mind so that they may be arbitrarily suggested, that is, recalled without 

any effort of reasoning or other mental process, the method of concert 

repetition, has a place in teaching that is useful and important. For 

example, the multiplication table would be of little value if it were so 

learned, that the pupil would require to reason out, or reckon up, the 

result of each required combination; the associations must be of such a 

chiuracter,that thought is unnecessanr to recall them, the process of simple 

suggestion being alone required. Hence, in memorizing such things as 
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arithmetical tables, grammatical declensions, conjugations, etc., concert 
teaching is valuable, on the principles, (1) that all repetition is valuable in 
order to impress the mind; and (2j that, the sense of hearing being strongly 
appealed to,the mental impressions and their associations are more durable, 
and more easily recalled. Besides, by such exercises, the young pupils are 
constantly employed; their minds are kept steadily upon their school work, 
and a strong social or collective sympathy is established, which would not 
be possible by the exclusive employment of individual exercises. In this 
connection, Currie says, " By this oft repeated simultaneousness of thought, 
action, and emotion, the mass becomes welded together, takes on one stamp, 
breathes one spirit .... Such is the foundation of that simultaneous action 
with which, under the name of collective lessons or gallery lessons, we are 
so familiar in the infant school." So strongly is this writer impressed with 
its usefulness, that he styles it " the very essence of the infant-school system, 
springing immediately from the root of it, and embodying a first principle 
of its existence." 

The exercise of intelligence is, however, to be considered the chief 
instrument of education; and this is so much an individual matter, that 
J . .. the limiu within which concert or simultaneous repetition is 
ofUstLse P^^P®'^' *^ quite narrow; and the tendency with most teachers 
^ ' is to transcend them. Consequently, the intelligence of many 

pupils, instead of being properly addressed and exercised, is kept in a kind 
of stagnant condition, and is thus impaired rather than benefited. The 
teacher, in giving simultaneous instruction, must endeavor to prevent this. 
The pupils will have different temperaments and different degrees of mental 
power; and, consequently, cannot all perform the same work. The questions, 
when addressed to the whole class, will not be adapted to all the pupils; 
and if the teacher should depend upon a mere simultaneous response, 
only a part of the class would be benefited by the teaching. A show of 
hands is a ready and useful tentative means of ascertaining the condition 
of the class in this respect; and thus the advantages of the simultaneous 
and individual plan of teaching may be combined, the teacher selecting 
from all who raise their hands those who are to answer, and, at the 
same time, observing carefully who do not raise their hands. Then, 
when the teacher wishes a certain answer to be repeated for the pur- 
pose of impressing it upon the pupils' minds, the class may be required 
to repeat it as often as may be necessary in concert. Tact and skill on 
the part of the teacher will make this method of elementary instruction 
very effective. 

In the simultaneous responses, the tones of the voice should be as natural 

as possible. Without great care on the part of the teacher, concert exercises 

„ - are very apt to degenerate into a sing-song monotonous drawl, 

th^^^ which undermines or prevents all proper habits of reading and 

* speaking. The pupils, too, are very apt to pitch their voices too 

high, or to use a kind of shouting tone, which no intelligent teacher would, 

for a moment, permit. Under the limitations referred to, and with all 

proper efforts to guard against the abuses to which this system of teaching 

IS peculiarly liable, it is of great value; but should never be employed, 

except when the common nature and common intelligence of the children 

ojv to be brought into play* 
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CONSCIENCE, Culture of. The feeling of moral obligation, the 
conYiction that certain actions are right and others wrong, the sense of 
. duty, the moral principle, or by whatever other phrase of similar 
jjefinuion. signification we may define conscience^ is the most important 
object of culture in every department and stage of moral education. The 
strength of this principle,. as an active element of character, differs greatly 
_ - in different individuals, whether children or adults. As a gen- 

^^iti ^^ ^^^** however, children are influenced but very slightly by a 
^ *^W2/« gense of right or duty; they are acted upon by a different class 
of motives. The desire of sensuous enjoyment, the love of approbation, 
emulation, self-will, the hope of reward, and the fear of punishment, are 
the usual means by which youthful minds are swayed, and their actions 
controlled. The appetites are strong; the moral sentiments, weak. Hence, 
IT tah ^ address the conscience of a child as a ruling principle would 
^^ ? be a great error; pHbrhaps, a disaster. StiU, cmldren should be 
^^ treated as possessing at least the germ of conscience; and they 
should early be habituated to scan their own conduct as well as that 
of others, and apply to it a certain standard of moral rectitude. How- 
ever imperfect this standard in a child's mind may be, much lYiU be gained 
when we have induced him to ask, in regard to any of his actions, ''Is it 
right ?" The enlightenment of conscience is much easier than its develop- 
ment; to one who is deeply impressed with a sense of duty, a knowledge 
of specific right and wrong will be very readily ac(juired. It should be 
borne in mind that, while the child is really restrained by the lower mo- 
tives of conduct, such as those above enumerated, the conscience is to be 
steadily but carefully addressed. Thus, if a pupil, whose love of approba- 
tion is strong, ha.s learned a difficult lesson simply to please his teacher, it 
is right to accord him all the praise which he craves as the reward of his 
conduct; but let not the teacher fail to impress upon his mind, at the same 
time, that this praise is given because the action performed is good — is 
right; so that his mind may be drawn from his overweening desire for the 
approbation of others, and gradually led to appreciate more highly the ap- 
probation of his own conscience; and so in respect to all the lower incen- 
tives. If the child is punished for a fault by an angry teacher or parent, 
he will rather dread the anger than be impressed with the wrongfulness of 
his conduct; and, if sly and deceitful, the only result of the punishment 
will be to render him more careful to conceal than to avoid similar wrong- 
doing in the future. Hence, the interposition of the teacher's personality 
in connection with either reward or punishment is an obstacle to the moral 
improvement of the pupil; because it diverts his attention from the charac- 
ter of his conduct, as good or bad in itself, to an exclusive consideration of 
its effects upon the mind of the teacher, as producing praise or censure. 
Some thoughtless teachers punish their pupils for not telling of each 
other's offenses; when they should be glad to perceive an exhibition of such 
a sense of honor, and should rather encourage and commend it. Of course, 
if a pupil who is strenuous in his refusal to act the part of a tale-bearer, 
as being mean and wrong, could be convinced that his duty demanded 
that he should make known the wrong-doer, he would at once yield; but, 
after a simple statement of the case, he should be permitted to exercise his 
consciencei without any violence or threats being Drought a^junst it« .^ 
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high standard of moral excellence in a child is just as striking an in* 
stance of prscocity, as great intellectual power and attainments; and is, 
p ^ p3rhaps, as much to be discouraged. *'Be content," says Herbert 
^^ ^' Spencer, "with moderate measures and moderate results. Con- 
stantly bear in mind the fact that a higher morality, like a higher intelli- 
gence, must be reached by a slow growth; and you will then have more 
patience with those imperfections of nature which your child hourly 
displays." 

The conscience is not to be cultivated by simply giving moral precepts. 
''Moral education," says Dymond, "should be directed, not so much to in- 
V I e f ^^^^^^ *^® young what they ought to do, as to inducing those 

" ,^ moral dispositions and principles which will make them ad- 
^e^Dt ^®^® ^ wnat they know to be right." The highest success in 
pr aepts, ^^^^ ^ achieved when the pupil is seen to be willing to make 
self-sacrifice, to practice self-denial, in order to do what he feels to be 
right. This point of moral excellence having been reached, the in- 
dividual may, with entire safety, be allowed to control his own actions, 
with the assurance that he will not, in any circumstance of life, go far 
astray. 

The basis of moral rectitude has not here been considered; nor is it 
necessary to plunge into any speculations as to what constitutes that dis- 
n • f criminative power between right and wrong which is a part of 
^Sa *^® original constitution of the human mind. It may undoubtedly 
'^ ^' be strengthened by religious training of a proper character; 
and hence, such training constitutes a very important agency in the culture 
of the conscience. ** Parents," says Hartley, "should labor, from the earliest 
dawnings of understanding and desire, to check the growing- obstinacy of 
the will, curb all sallies of passion, impress the deepest, most amiable, rev- 
erential, and awful sentiments of God, a future state, and all sacred 
things." (See Moral Education, and Religious Education.) 

CONrVEBSATIONAL METHOD. This refers to the mode of 
giving instruction, in which the lessons, instead of being formal recitations, 
exercises, explanations, or lectures, consist of a familiar discourse by the 
teacher, interspersed with questions or remarks by the pupils; that is to 
say, in which tne lessons partake of the character of conversations, both as 
to the manner of presenting the subject and the stylo of language employed. 
This mode of teaching is especially adapted to young children, because it 
affords the teacher a constant opportunity to appeal to their intelligence 
and experience, and to employ the simplest coUoquikl expressions. Be- 
sides, tne utmost freedom being given to the pupils, they are enabled 
to show by their questions and remarks to what extent and in what 
respect they need special instruction and information. In order to arouse 
and sustain the pupils' interest, their attention is called to such facts 
in connection with the subject as, although quite obvious when shown 
or explained, are usually overlooked by cWldren, who are generally but 
superficial observers before being trained to close attention and careful 
investigation. In object teaching, the lessons should always be conver- 
satiousd, the teacher saying onlv enough to lead the pupils to observe, 
and to talk freely about what they notice. 

COJWOMAL JPUNI8HJKCENT. See Punishment. 
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COUB.se of instruction, or Course of Study, is a Eeries of 

subjects of instruction or study, arranged in the order in which they should 

n ^ • • ^ pursued, and grouped or divided into grades, each to be 

''^^^ completed in a certain time. Such an arrangement of studies 

ana aes- jg sometimes called a graded course, and, especially in superior 

'^'"^ ^'^^ instruction, a cun-iculum, "When these various subjects are 

arranged in the form of a daily order of exercises, showing the time, or the 

numl^r of lessons, to be given to each subject, it constitutes the school 

programme. 

In order that the objects of intellectual education may be fully attained, 
it is of the greatest importance that the course of instruction should be 
^ . ju(&cious in respect to several points : (1) The selection of sub- 
^^g jects; (2j Their order or arrangement; (3) The number pre- 
scribed lor simultaneous study ; (4] l^he division of the course 
into grades, with a definite time assigned for tue completion of each. 'Ihe 
first of these considerations is of paramoimt importance; since the subjects 
of study constitute not only the basis of intellectual culture, but the source 
of necessary information. Two points, consequently, are to be 
f^'*^ ^ considered in this selection: (1) The value of the subjects as 
^'^ means of culture; (2) Iheir importance as sources of infor- 
mation. In the early stages of education, the first of these con- 
siderations should, without doubt, nave the preference ; but, as education 
advances, the second claims an increasing degree of attention, until, in the 
sphere of technical and professional education, it becomes almost the ex- 
clusive aim. We cannot, therefore, decide upon a course of instruction, 
without considering the nature of the mind to be educated as well as the 
objects for which it is to be educated. In elementary or primary education, 
Q . the necessary subjects of instruction may be grouped into the 
fsut^c'a ^0^0^''^^ • (M Language J including reading and elocution, spell- 
^ ^ " ' ing, the analysis and definition of words, grammar, and coni^x)- 
sition ; (2) Rudimentary Mathematics, including arithmetic, mental and 
written, a^bra, and geometry ; (3) Elementary Science, or a knowledge 
of things, graded from the simple perceptive facts of object instruction up 
to the rudiments of geography, natural history, physiology, physics, astron- 
omy, etc.; (4) History; (o) Graphics, — writing, drawing, etc.; (6) Ath- 
letics, — gymnastics or calisthenics. To these may be added music, vocal 
or instrumental, which constitutes a part of estJietics. In addition to these 
branches of study, in some cases, the rudiments of a foreign language are 
also taught. The distinction between primary and secondary instruction 
not being definitely fixed as to subjects, some of those mentioned above 
may be deemed exclusively appropriate to the higher grade. For proper 
mental discipline, there must, however, be instruction in things as well as 
words, — the perceptive and conceptive faculties must be trained as well as 
the expressive faculties, so that the mind may be stored with ideas and their 
p . representatives in language. A proper discrimination between 

I'rmiary p^jj^g^py j^^^j secondary instruction depends upon (1) the kind 
a secon- ^^ instruction, and (2) the subjects of instruction. Science 
v^^'^ taught in the high school is a very different thing from science 
*^^^'^^* in the primary school ; in the one case we address to a much 
greater extent the lugher faculties, — abstraction, gfinftialii&tio^^ x^»sy^it\\w%i 
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etc.; in the other, chiefly the j)erceptive and conceptive faculties. The 
subjects of elementary instruction nave been classified by an eminent 
educator as follows : **(!) Reading amiJVriting — the mastery of letters ; 
(2) ArithmettG — ^the mastery of numbers; (3) Geography/ — the mastery 
over place ; (4) Grammar — ^the mastery over the word ; (5) History — 
the mastery over time." 

In schools of secondary instruction (high schools, academies, etc.), the 
course includes also language — ^the vernacular, and one or more modern 
H' her languages, and also the rudiments of Latin and Greek, particularly 
^ in preparatory schools ; mathematics, including algebra, geom- 

etry, trigonometry, mensuration, etc.; science (taught as such), 
including physics and chemistry, astronomy (descriptive, at least), physiol- 
ogy, etc.; to which are usually added English literature, rhetoric, the 
elements of mental and moral philosophy, etc. What properly belongs to 
a high school or academic course is, however, far from being settled ; in- 
deed, to fix the line of demarcation between primary and secondary in- 
struction has scarcely been attempted ; hence, what should constitute the 
course of study in schools of this grade is an open question, which is usually 
determined by the circumstances and special aim of the school. Thus, the 
course for a business college, for example, is very different from that of a 
collegiate or prCT)aratory school. The theory of the common-school system 
in the United States requires that the pupil should enter the high school 
with a good knowledge of the studies already mentioned ; — at least, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and the history of 
the United States ; but it is a great error to suppose that these subjects 
can be fully mastered by an immature mind. ** Until all educators," says 
a thoughtful teacher, " shall agree as to the precise culture power of each 
study, as well as to the exact value of its imparted information, and shall 
determine, to the satisfaction of all, what particular faculties each calls into 
activity, and just how the calling into action of these faculties educates a 
man, it will be impossible to establish a course of study which all shall 
acknowledge as absolutely the best." 

The division of the course of instruction into grades is sometimes 

made by topics, and sometimes by text-books; and each method has its 

-^ . . advocates. The former, it is claimed, gives more freedom to 

?m^ the teacher — more scope for the exercise of intelligent discrim- 

^^ '^'ination and original treatment; the instruction proceeds to 

a greater extent from the living teacher, since there is less inducement to 

confine it to a mere hearing of recitations. The subject is the paramount 

consideration; the text-book, the secondary. The teacher, and the pupil also 

as far as possible, is required to consult various books, to compare their 

statements, to correct their errors; and thus, while perhaps a particular 

text book is used as a basis for the instruction, a more general knowledge 

of the subject is imparted than is contained in any single work. Thus, if 

the study is the history of the United States, to one grade is assigned the 

Colonial History; to another, the period of the Revolution and the 

Establishment of the Federal Government, etc. ; while, if the division were 

by book, it woiQd be necessary that all the schools should use the same, 

and a certain number of pages would be assigned to each grade. For 

Absolute uaiforwity, of course, the second plan is preferable; but some 
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educators claim that tuiiformity may be carried too far, constituting a 
Frocrustean standard, and tending to deprive the instruction of one of 
-j^^ its most essential qualities, — its adaptability to different 
J^Zl minds. Evidently the topical system makes more demands upon 
^ the teacher; and this, it is claimed, constitutes its great 

advantage, since it necessitates better information, higher culture, and 
more real teaching ability. What kind of development, it is asked, can 
result from the mere hearing of recitations? And what kind of influence 
can be exerted by a teacher that never goes beyond the narrow scope of 
the school text-book ? Not that the legitimate use of text-books is to be 
discouraged, but only a servile dependence upon them; and it is claimed 
that the prescribing of topics rather than books, tends to prevent this. 
Says D. P. Page, in Theory and Practice of Teaching^ "A teacher who 
is perfectly familiar with what is taught, has ten times the vivacity of one 
who is obliged to follow the very letter of the book." See Thomas Hill, 
The True Order of Studies (N. Y., 1876). 

GRAlffMINGy a term used in regard to education, to denote the 
fault of filling the mind with facts, without allowing it sufficient time to 
arrange and generalize them, to compare them with its previous ac- 
quisitions, or to determine their real signiflcance, as related to general 
principles. It is thus a kind of mental stuffing, and, consequently, is 
opposed to the true object of education, which, as the word etymologically 
considered implies, is not to pour something into the mind, but to bring 
out, by appropriate exercise, its latent faculties. In college phrase, students 
are said to cram for an examination, when they make preparation with 
undue haste, impressing upon their memory by repetition a mass of things 
about which they expect to be questioned, but which, when the examina- 
tion is over, they immediately forget. Such a process is exceedingly 
injurious to the mind, since it is a misdirection of its powers, wasting 
them at a time when they should be all steadily employed in the formation 
of those habits of acquisition and thought, which constitute the basis of a 
sound intellectual character. 

In elementary education, cramming is, therefore, especially pernicious; 
and it is at this stage, that it is the most likely to occur. It may assume 
various forms, but chiefly the following: (1) Crowding the memory with 
verbal farmulcB^ — definitions, rules, statements of facts, names in 
geography, dates in history, etc. ; (2) Overtasking the powers of the mind 
with a multiplicity of studies, or with such as are not adapted to its 
immature condition, and, therefore, cannot be comprehended; (3) Undue 
haste in instruction, so that the pupils are compelled to commit to memory 
what they have had no time properly to digest in their minds. Cramming 
may be the result either of the ignorance of the teacher, ot of circumstances 
which compel him to violate the correct principles of education for some 
special end, as the preparation of pupils for a public exhibition in which 
they may make an imposing display of their superficial acquirements. Such 
a sad perversion of the teacher's work as this implies is of too frequent 
occurrence; for parents and patrons are too fond of witnessing such displays, 
and there are teachers whose eagerness for praise or patronage is sufficient 
to overcome their sense of the true object of their vocation. — See BlaceiEi 
On Sdf'CuUure (Edinburgh, 1875J. 
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CKECHE, a frencli word signifying a crib or manger^ but used in 
France, Belgium, and some other countries in Europe to designate a kind 
of infant asy lum . 

CBXJELTY (to Animals) is often a prevailing trait in the characters 
of children who have not been specially trained to habitsof kind, consid- 
erate, and humane feeling and conduct. The activity of a child's nature, 
its love of sport, and its undeveloped sympathies predispose it to acts of 
inconsiderate cruelty. The need of educating the sympathetic affections 
in order to counteract this tendency in youthful minds has been very 
generally recognized by educators. Habitual training, not mere precepts, 
can alone effect this. Locke is very earnest on this point. " Children," 
says he, "should be accustomed from their cradles to be tender to all 
sensible creatures." See Cydopoedia of Education, 

CXJLTXJBE, a term used to denote the improvement of the human 
character by means of discipline, training, or self -exertion. It is used in 
J) a it' ^^ active and a passive sense ; in the former, implying the 

^•^^ ^^' use of all necessary means and agencies to cultivate the human 
faculties, and in the latter, the result of their operation. Culture com- 
prehends both development and refinement ; that is, not simply bringing 
into active exercise the latent powers of the mind or body, but adding 
thereto a nice and careful discrimination as to their proper or improper ex- 
ercise, with a due regard to the circumstances which require their employ- 
ment. Thus a man of culture not only is able to express his thoughts in 
suitable and impressive language, but knows how to adapt his language to 
the persons, the place, and the occasions which call for this expression ; nor 
does he give utterance to his thoughts except when it is proper to do so. 
Hence, culture, in its mature stage, not only implies power, but restraint, 
both belonging to the inner nature of the individual. There are as many 
mw pnt ^^^^ ®^ culture as there are departments of human nature, or 
jw^s special faculties, to be cultivated and improved. Thus, culture 
may be physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, and esthetic, ac- 
cording as its scope is the improvement of the powers and susceptibilities 
of the body, the intellect, the moral sentiments, the soul, or the taste. 
General culture implies that everything constituting the character of the 
individual has been brought to as high a degree of improvement as is pos- 
sible. Special culture has reference to a particular department of human 
nature, or to the development of power in a certain direction. Thus, the 
culture of the poet, the painter, the orator, the teacher, the lawyer, or the 
clergyman is special, developing faculties needed in the particular vocation 
of each. Special culture, however, does not exclude general culture ; for 
no man need be merely a practitioner, or worker in any narrow sphere of 
effort. The object of higher education is to give this general culture as a 
basis for that which is necessarily special, or technical. 

The real instrumentality, — in a certain sense the only one, by which 

culture can be effected, is self-exertion. None of the faculties, whether of 

<> ,- ^ the spirit, mind, or body, can be cultivated except by exercise. 

jexer- rpj^^jg ^ person can never learn to compose by studying grammar 

^^^* and rhetoric, nor to think and reason by committing to mem- 

ory the miles of logic. K he would learn to write, or to think and reason, 

lie must write and think and reason, on the same principle and in the same 
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Uray as a person learns to swim, or a child to walk. This exercise is the 
individual's own work ; but the exercise may be imsuitable and injurious, 
, and, therefore, needs, at first, the careful guidance of experience. Hence, 
the need of an educator, until the individual has acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge and experience to direct the exercise himself, 'i'his shows the relation 
Tnstru. education and culture, the one being the handmaid of the 

. - other. The instruments of culture vary with its special scope, 
'l^ ^ For those of physical culture, we must learn what a knowledge of 
physiology and experience in gymnastics dictate ; those of intel- 
lectual culture can be judiciously selected only by studying the laws which 
regulate the operations of the mind. But we are particularly to be on our 
guard in supposing that intellectual culture can spring from the mere 
study of other persons' ideas. True culture of this kind can alone come 
from (1) a patient, laborious, and diligent acquisition of ideas of our own, 
by observation and reflection ; and (2) the study of the experience of other 
minds, and its verification, as far as possible, by that of our own. " The 
original and proper sources of knowledge," says Professor Blackie, " are not 
books, but life, experience, personal thinking, feeling, and acting." And 
again, " All knowledge which comes from books comes indirecfly, by re- 
flection, and by echo ; true knowledge grows from a living root in the 
thinking soul ; and whatever it may appropriate from without, it takes by 
living assimflation into a living organism, not by mere borrowing." (See 
Sejf- Culture J Edinburgh 1875.) This is simply an emphatic and illustrative 
expansion of the general principle above stated ; namely, that to 
^ , cultivate our faculties we must properly exercise them. No 
^^ moral culture can be secured by the study of ethics ; legitimate 
objects for the exercise of the moral feelings must be sought 
for and discovered ; and, more especially, the will must be trained so that 
it will obey the voice of reason and conscience, even amid the mightiest 
<j, , tempest of passion and desire. Related to this, is the culture 
^^ of the soul — a culture which is paramount to all, and to which 

every other species of culture is subservient ; and just as one 
can learn to walk only by walking, to think only by thinking, and to live 
nobly only by acting nobly on every occasion, so one can advance in 
spiritual culture only by communing, by prayer and contemplation, with 
the Great Spirit, the Father of mankind, and the Creator of the universe. 
ChristL True Christian culture comprehends the development of a 
^^^ ^" capacity to do right, and to be right, in eveiy relation which 
^^^' we bear to each other, and to our Maker, simply by apply- 
ing the general principle herein enunciated, of active beneiScence, based 
upon the simplest principles of moral and religious truth. (See Edu- 
cation.) 

CTJBBICTJLUM. See Course of Instruction. 



DACTYLOLOGY. (Gr. S&KTvkoqy a finger), a method of communi- 
cating ideas by means of signs made with the fingers, composing what is 
called the manual or finger alphabet, and employed by the deaf and dumb. 
There are two alphabets of this kind: the single-hand alphabet, and tKfe 
two-hand alphabet. 
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DEAF-MXTTES, or Deaf and Dumb, a class of persons, scattered 
throughout every nation in a greater or less proportion, who cannot hear 
the sound of the human voice, and, consequently, lose that sympathetic as- 
sdciation which exists between the organs of hearing and speech, so that 
the latter are rendered inactive. Two methods or systems of teaching are 
in use (with some modifications) in nearly all the institutions in the world. 
Method f ^^® ^ that of articulation and lip-reading (sometimes called the 

t h' German method, because used in most of the German schools), 
^' the other that of writing^ or the sign language. Both have 
their special advocates; and each it is claimed, possesses superior facilities 
for educating the deaf and dumb. In teaching articulation, the pupil is 
placed before the teacher, who begins with the vowels, and requires the 
pupil to watch the motions he makes with his mouth, lips, and throat; he 
places the pupil's hand upon his ^wn throat, so as to feel the different 
movements, and then imitate them himself. When he has succeeded in 
some degree, the consonants are introduced and practiced for a longer or 
shorter time, according to the ability or aptitude of the pupil. Simple 
words are -then introduced, and their meaning illustrated by pointing out 
the object, action, etc.; and as progress is made in this, qualities and actions 
are introduced. This course must be continued, and the lessons repeated, 
till the pupil can read tlie lips of the teacher, and communicate his own 
thoughts, in questions and answers. Beading must then be taught; and 
the £iowledge of language already acquired aids the pupil in understand- 
ing what he reads. It wiU be apparent that this is a work requiring much 
time and patience on the part of the teacher as well as of the pupil, merely 
to acquire the meaning of the words and their proper pronunciation. Most 
. of the institutions in the United States give more or less in- 
wma- g^j^Q^JQn in articulation, generally in special departments. The 
turn system. ^^^^^ Institution, the Boston Day School, the N. Y. Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction, and Whipple's Home School make articu- 
lation a specialty. This mode of teaching is especially adapted to the con- 
dition of semi-mutes, who still retain some remnant of the ability to use 
spoken language. Experience has shown that children deprived of the 
sense of hearing can learn by means of sight and feeling, to distinguish the 
various elements of speech, to read them from the speaker's lips, and to 
imitate them in articulation. 

The other method, writing and sign-making, is substantially taught in 
the following manner: An object is shown to the pupil, as for example, a 
caty and the natural sign made for it, an outline is then drawn on the slate, 

^ . . and c-a-t is written in the outline; the same sign is applied to 

r .^ tiie name as was applied to the object and the outline; and the 

^^ M^^' P^P^ *^^^ learns the word, llie object is removed and the out- 

'"^ ^' line rubbed out; the same sign is used for the word alone, and 
the pupil soon associates it with the object. Other objects are presented, 
and the same process repeated. The color of the cat is then taught; as, if 
black, that is joined to the name, and black cat is learned; then action is 
represented, as black cat eats; and then the object follows, black cat eats 
meat. The phrases are lengthened as the pupil proceeds, and short stories 
are related hyaignB, and written down by the pupil, the proper distinctions 
Ifeingmade at the timej so that the pupU, in a short time, is enabled to use 
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«•_ 
language properly. An important feature of this method is, thatthe pupil 
be^ns at once to learn words which convey meaning, without the slow 
process of learning the alphabet, the single letters of which convey no 
ideas; and in this manner the mind is quickened, and incited to redoubled 
activity by the knowledge gained. As this proceeds, the pupil becomes 
familiar with the printed as well as the written characters, and soon under- 
stands short simple phrases; and then only a few months are required to 
enable the pupil to understand clearly what is related to him. For further 
information, and statistics, see Cydopcedia of Education. 

DECIMAL NOTATION, the ordinary method of expressing num- 
bers on a scale of ten, ten units of any order being equal to one unit of the 
next higher order. The first lessons in arithmetic should give the pupil a 
clear idea of the principle of this notation. This can be done by means of 
the nwneral frame (q. v.). 

BECLAMATION, or the formal delivery of set speeches or of 
mem6rized pieces of oratory, is a school exercise of considerable im- 
portance, when conducted in a proper manner and with a due regard to 
Ob'ecL to ^^ special uses and limitations. The objects chiefly to be 
hekeoti 8^^^®^ ^7 exercises of this kind are the following: (1) The 
^^ ^ training and culture of the voice; (2j Practice in elocution; 
(3) The habit of speaking in public with confidence, ease, and 
grace; (4) The cultivation of a taste for public speaking; (5) An im- 
provement of the pupils* style of composition. In the education of boys 
and young men particularly, these are all points of gi*eat importance, 
inasmuch as the ability to speak effectively in public is of great valua in all 
civilized communities. 

The following points should be carefully attended to in giving ele- 
mentary instruction in declamation: (1) The piece to be declaimed 
„ . . . should be well studied, not only in its language, but in regard 
, ^^^ ^ to the thoughts, emotions, reasoning, etc. which it may involve, 

, . " and the circumstances under which it was originally spoken, as 
well as the character of the speaker; (2) Minute rudimentary 
criticism should be rendered unnecessary by sufficient preliminary training 
in enunciation and other departments of elocution, as well as in the use of 
gesticulation; (3) The various kinds of gestures having been taught, the 
pupil should be allowed great freedom in respect to their use; (4) The 
spirit, and not simply the form, should be the object aimed at in the in- 
struction; and no piece should be assigned to a pupil to speak which is be- 
yond his capacity to understand and appreciate. The pupils of the com- 
mon schools are generally not advanced sufficiently to receive theoretical 
instruction in rhetorical delivery; but this should find a place in the course 
of instruction of colleges, academies, and schools of a higher grade in gen- 
eral. Even the pupils of elementary schools, however, may be benefited by 
appropriate exercises in recitation and declamation; thus, the speaking of 
easy and interesting dialogues by two or more children will be found one 
of the best methods to impart to young pupils a practical knowledge of 
the elementary rules of declamation, besides cultivating a natural style of 
speaking. 

DEFINITION. In giving instruction upon any subject, the need 
of defining terms constantly arises, in order (1) that the mina may clearly 
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conceivo the object to which they are intended to apply, and (2) thatf 
the mind may understand what that object is as distinguished from 
Ohi i of ^ others. Hence, clearness of ideas and precision of thouglit 

^^ *2/' depend upon accui*acy of definition; for without this there 
must be a confusion of language which will preclude the possibility of 
correct thinking or reasoning. This may arise either from a dim con- 
r lai' te^P*'^^^ ®^ ^^® thing spoken of, or from a misapplication 

*t *^^ of the term used to denote it. It is a part of the fundamental 

Videos ^^^^ ^^ *^^ teacher to instill the habit of accurately defin- 

^ ' ing the terms employed in every subject taught. This is 
generally recognized, but the principle is not always correctly applied. 
It is customary with many teachers, and most writers of elementary 

p. ^ text books, to begin with definitions, because this seems to be 
. J*^- the most logical in the formal treatment of any subject; but 
ac *'*fl'-^jjjg practice is opposed to well-established principles of 
pedagogy. Definitions are dependent upon abstraction and generali- 
zation; and, without a knowledge of the concrete details from which 
they have been deduced, they often convey no distinct ideas to the 
mind. Definition should not be confounded with description: the 
former includes only what is required to distinguish the objei'ts referred 
to from other objects; the latter should comprehend all that is required 
to convey to the mind a complete and vivid idea of the thing described. 
Id teaching, we should rather bagin with description and end with defini- 
tion; and, when, by this twofold process, the idea of what we wish to convey 
to the pupils' mind has been made distinct in itself and distinguished from 
all other things, the proper term should be associated with it. This is in 
accordance with the requirements of the devehping method (q. v.). 

DEPIN'ITIONS, a branch of elementary education, usually having 
reference to instruction in the meaning of words. The operations of a 

A hUd' ^^^^'^ ® mind naturally lead to a knowledge of words as represent- 
vocabularv ^^^^^'^ ^^ ideas; and, at quite an early age. a child acquires a 
^* very extensive vocabulary of terms and the ability to apply 
them properly, since they are learned not by formal statement or defini- 
tion, but by hearing them used, and by subsequent practice in using them 
in connection with the actual objects or conceptions which they represent. 
In this way, the words which young children learn make but little impres- 
sion upon their minds as words-, but they are so intimately associated with 
the objects, actions, and qiialities which they represent, that they convey 
to the mind the same ideas as the objects, actions, etc. themselves. I'he 
school exercises or lessons designed to increase the child s vocabulary, or to 
teach the meaning of words found in books, often disregard this natural 
method of acquisition, and attempt to teach the meaning of individual 
worJs by means of their approximate synonyms, without any regard to 
their application, or use in phrases and sentences. Without an embodi- 

ProvfT ^^^^ ^^ words in actual speech the recitation of formal defiui- 

met\od of *^^"® ^ ^^ ^^ ^^* After sufficient illustration of this kind, 

teoLcMna *^® pupil should be required to tell, in his own language, the 

^* meaning of the word in question, which the teacher can then 

correct. No exercise in synonyms is of any value, but on the contrary, 

raLber injurious, untjl the meaning of words has been thus explained, ii 
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oral lessons in definitions to classes, one pupil may be required to use the 
given word in a phrase or sentence, another to explain its meaning, and 
another to give a brief definition by a synonymous phrase or word. Very 
simple words, the meaning of which is already known to the child, should 
not be given for formal definition; since properly to define such words, re- 
quires a nice discrimination in the use of language, and a minuteness of 
analysis beyond the capacity of a young child. A full exercise of this kind 
should comprise the following: (1) To pronounce the word; (2) To use it 
in the construction of a phrase or a sentence; (3) 'i o define it; (4) To write a 
sentence illustrating its meaning and use. [A written exercise for the whole 
class, each pupil writing a different sentence.] Instruction in the deriva- 
tion of words and the meaning of the common prefixes and suffixes should 
be commenced at an early stage. 

DEGBEES are titles of rank conferred upon students in colleges and 
universities, as evidence of their proficiency in the arts and sciences, or 
upon learned men as a testimony of their literary merits. At first, the 
terms master and doctor were applied indifferently to any person engaged 
in teaching in the imiversity. In process of time, the term master was 
restricted to teachers of the liberal arts and the term doctw to divinity, 
law, and medicine. When regulations were established to prevent unquali- 
fied persons from teaching, and an initiatory stage of discipline was 
prescribed, these terms became significant of a certain rank, and of the 
possession of certain powers, and were csiiled gradvs, — steps or degrees. 
Below is given a list of the various degrees usually conferred in this 
country, with the usual abbreviations employed to designate them. 

The colleges for females confer, in the place of the title Bachelor (of 
Letters, of Arts, of Liberal Arts), the title Graduate, though they retain 
the abbreviations L. 6., A. B., and B. L. A. 



A. B., Bachelor of Arts. 
A. L., Laureate of Arts. 

A. M., Master of Arts. 
A 8., Sister of Arts. 

B. A., Bachelor of Agriciiltnre. 

B. Arch., Bachelor of Architecture. 

B. C. E., Bachelor of Civil Engineering. 

B. L A., Bachelor of Liberal Arts. 

B. M. E.. Bachelor of Mining Engineering. 

C. E., Civil Engineer. 

C. k M. E.. Civil and Mining Engineer. 

D. B , Bachelor of Divinity. 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Laws. 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 

D. D. M.. Doctor of Dental Medicine. 
D. E., Dynamic Engineer. 
D. 8c., Doctor of Science. 
L. B., Bachelor of Letters. 



LL. B., Bachelor of Laws. 

LL. D., Doctor of Laws. 

L. Sc., Laureate of Bcience. 

M. B., Bachelor of Medicine. 

M. D., 1 octor of Medicine. 

M. E., Mining Engineer. 

M. >. L., Mistress of English Literature. 

M. L. A., Mistress of Liberal Arts. 

M. L. L., Mistress of Liberal Learning. 

M. 8c., Mistress of Science. 

Mis. Mus., Mistress of Music. 

Mus. B., Bachelor of Music. 

Mus. D., Doctor of Music. 

Ph. B., Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

Sc. B., Bachelor of Science. 

Sc. M., Master of Science. 

S. T. D.. Sacrae Theologiae Doctor. 



DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM, or Subject System, a method of 
school organization in which each department of instruction or subject of 
study is assigned to a particular teacher, instead of requiring each teacher 
to give instruction to a particular class in all the branches of study 
pursued. This system is rarely employed in schools for primary instruc- 
tion; but, in those of a higher grade, is nearly universal. In regard to its 
advantages and disadvantages, as compared with the class system, many 
considerations are urged; and the experience of instructors seems to be 
quite diverse a& to its success. I'he chief argument in its favor is, that it 
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would naxTOW tlie range of subjects required to be mastered by a single 
teacher, and, in this way, improve the character of the instruction imparted. 
For other considerations in regard to this question, see Class. 

DEVELOPING METHOD (in German entwickelnde Methode) is a 
term introduced into the science and practice of pedagogy througn the 
philosophy of Herbart, and popularized among European teachers through 
jj- ... its greatest followers, Beneke and Diesterweg. It means an 
i/^n wn. g^J^Qation of the natural endowments of the individual accord- 
ing to the psychologic laws of human development, and to the exclusion 
of all purposes foreign to such development. The term, in some respects, 
is a misnomer, as it implies far more than it expresses. It means a system, 
realized in, or applicable to, a variety of educational methods, and based on 
the fundamental principle, that human nature alone, as developed and 
shown in its best products through a long historical period, should be the 
fT h H^ guiding star in all educational efforts. Herbart, who was the 
^^ * first among the German philosophers, in opposition to the ]5re- 
sys wi- vailing speculative philosophy, to apply the method of induction 
to philosophy, and who based his system on inductive psychology, and 
treated the latter mathematically, wrote, as early as 1806, a work on pedago- 
gy in which the new drift of educational ideas inaugurated by Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi, was reduced to logical principles. He was the first in his- 
tory to render intelligible the processes in the human soul which lead to 
memory, comparison, the distinction of impressions and their growth into 
mental images, notions, judgment and reason, disposition and will ; and, 
in so doing, he reasoned from the established facts of consciousness, and 
developed a long series of mathematical/brwi^ce as evidences of his cor- 
7? fr ^rectness in interpreting the facts. Beneke, more straight-for- 
m^^wea ^^^^ *^^"^ Herbart, gave, in his Lehrbuch der Psyctiologie als 

(1835), a very lucid and common-sense exposition of this new system of 
psychology, in its application to pedagogy, which, through Diesterweg's 
practical treatises and school books, grew almost universally popular among 
the German teachers. The founders of this system did not go so far as to 
reach all the legitimate conclusions which may logically be derived from its 
principles, and which were drawn by the succeding generation of teachers. 
- The system, as now taught and practiced by men like Dittes and 

^Jf^ " some of Froebel's followers, haa undergone a series of gradual 
improvements, and seems capable of many more ; since human 
nature itself is a subject that receives, through the constant improvement 
of all the natural sciences, a daily increasing illustration. Nor is there, 
as yet, a complete agreement among the foremost pedagogical writers 
upon what may be considered the genuine development of human nature ; 
but the principle itself, that the spontaneous growth of all thA faculties of 
the mind into the greatest possible harmony should be facilitated accord- 
ing to the laws of normal development, which are to be faithfully followed, 
not counteracted ; guided, but not curbed — and all this in the order 
which is indicated by nature herself — this principle seems to be so well 
established, that, henceforth, only its interpretation can be doubtful. 

This new psychology sails clear of all the rocks of preceding systems 
and of the maelatrom of party strife ; it deals with none but demonstrable 
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facts. Sucli facts are, that the unfolding of intelligence and mental activity 
in the newborn child is caused by impressions from without; that the latter, 
-, , called iraceSf cannot grow into distinct images without a group- 
Honfoi^ iug of the traces in an order corresponding to the outward od- 
•^ ' jects ; that we can verify by actual experiment, both with ani- 
mals and men, the laws according to which equ^ traces strengthen each 
other, and similar ones aggregate and form opposites to dissimilar groups of 
traces ; that fugitive impressions have obscure traces, lasting or often re- 
peated impressions, clear traces ; that one trace or set of traces is for a 
time obscured by new ones, and that the consciousness of an image is the 
effect of either pleasure or pain of the mind in consequence of the imprea- 
Mental ^^^^ ^^•» ®^* ^^® theory goes on to show that all the higher 
vrocesses ^®^^^ processes are repetitions of the photographic action of 
^ ' the first traces, in a higher order, and follow with mathematical 

exactness their laws. A normal pedagogy is, therefore, possible, inde- 
pendent of philosophical systems. Disputed questions of physiology and 
psychology concern only unimportant topics, and, therefore, may be ignored 
and left to the future development of science ; but it is all-important in 
pedagogy to demonstrate clearly all the conditions without which no mind 
can grow, whatever the nature of mind itself may be. 

It is, therefore, of the first importance to cultivate the action of the 
senses, tbe gates to all mental development, in such a way as to render 
p ^ them self -active by their appropriate combination with pleasure 

T^^^*' and pain; next, to offer to their self-activity a succession of out- 
tve steps. ^j^j.^j impressions which will leave distinct and, by repetition, 
lasting traces and the most complete images of objects, accompanied by 
sensations and impulses. The first consciousness being thus awakened, it 
follows that a comparison and distinction of the representations once pro- 
duced must lead to both clear notions of their single features and clear 
consciousness of the mind, without which the origin of self-consciousness 
would be retarded, and its growth stunted, ^he latter taking its start 
from the first efforts in speakmg, language becomes the chief means of edu- 
cation, and its proper use on the part of the educator, in connection with 
the objects designated, the way to the subsequent normal development. 
The gap in this system left between this stage and the first school age was 
not filled until Froebel, starting from a somewhat different stand-point, 
invented his kindergarten plays. 

Great stress is, in this system, laid on the gradual progress of educa- 
tion, which, after all, is little more than instruction, a somewhat one-sided 
p rt' al ^^*^^® ^^ *^® intellect, the imagination, and the memory. The 
^^j ^ teacher is to proceed from the simple to the compound, from tJie 
*^ ^** concrete to the ahsiracty from perception to reflection in the pu- 
pil, from examples to rules^ irom facts to laws. He is to be more a guide 
than a teacher; he is not to tell his pupils any thing which they can be led 
to find out themselves. He is to present them just mental food enough, 
and no more, at a time, than can be fully digested; and that food ought to 
be adapted to the age and degree of development. Every kind of mental 
food ought to be so fully digested as to contribute to the strengthening of 
every mental faculty. The pupil is to be rendered his own teacher; his 
eelf-activity is to be fostered first, last, and at all times. 
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The cultiTatioii of the memory at the expense of observation and re- 
flection, which, in all routhie teachinc;, plays so prominent a part, is made 
Roui' unnecessary by stimulating tne mental appetite and digestive 
T^ J^ power of the pupil; whatever is fully understood will forever re- 
^ ^^' main mental property. All mechanical drill, and all moral 
preaching, is more hurtful than useful,, because skill in the learner is to 
grow out of repeated self-appropriation connected with that pleasure which 
accompanies the satisfaction of every mental appetite; and because an ap- 
propriate mental food is conducive to moral power. Development means 
self-development, guided by well-developed educators. 

It is evident that this new system exacts a far higher standard of abili- 
ties and attainments in the educator than ever before had been deemed 
_^^j^^. necessary. This necessity led to a considerable improvement in 
. J the course of training of pupil teachers in the German and other 
^^!d^ normal schools. "The teacher is the school," was the maxim in- 
^"^ ' culcated there. If he be the proper person destined by natural 
gifts and prepared for his calling by a careful study of mental phenomena 
and a long theoretic and practical training, he will make up for the short- 
comings of text-books, apparatus, and previous education. If he be full of 
enthusiasm for his sacred task of forming minds, and patient in all his 
laborious methods, he will mould his pupus' minds and morals by means 
of their self -development. The rational sobriety of this system was greatly 
aided by the marvelous spirit of self-devQtion and educational enthusiasm 
which had been engendered in the teaching fraternity by Pestalozzi; and 
it may be called a fact, that hardly ever, or anywhere, was there done such 
intelligent and faithful work in thousands of schools, and for so scanty a 
remuneration, as in the developing-meihod schools up to the period of the 
'^School Regulations." 

Among the reforms in special methods that followed in the wake of 
this system, must first be mentioned the introduction of phonic or phonetic 
-^ . reading. Spelling was althogether superseded, and orthographi- 

M^ormM ^ writing exercises substituted, based on a few rules which the 
m^^ds' P^P^^ ^*^ ^ deduce for themselves from a comparison of ex- 
° * amples. Graser and Vogel improved this method, which is 
liable to be too mechanically applied, by combining it with the wriiing- 
reading and the synthetico-annlytiG methods. The former begins with 
analyzing the single sounds of which the words consist and teaching the 
written signs for them, and continues with writing these and other words; 
printed words, or rather sentences, are introduced when the pupils can 
read all written letters, and thereafter all that has been read must be fault- 
lessly copied. The latter begins with sentences that must be analyzed into 
their component words, and the words into their component sounds; the 
corresponding signs (letters) are then given, either in written, or in printed 
form, or in both (as in Douai's method, exemplified in his Rational Readers) 
and then synthesis-reading l)egins, accompanied with constant copying ex- 
ercises, which must be carefully regulated. Another improvement has 
been effected by connecting penmanship exercises with the first writing ex- 
ercises by means of time-beating {Takfsckreiben). The object is to prevent 
the formation of careless habits instead of weeding them out when formed, 
^2?M U -9/aJJ further aimed at by reading in concerif alternately with indi- 
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Tidnal readiof^. In arithmetic, the beginning was made with mental exer- 
ciaes in the analytic method; but there is a great variety in the methods 
of connecting analysis with ciphering, and in the extent to which it is 
carried. Great importance, however, is universally attributed to a full 
understanding of the value of numbers, both single and in their decimal 
orders. Some methods, progressing through concentric circles of 1 — 10, 
10 — 100, 100 — 1000, etc., involve, within each circle, all the four ground 
rules; some, only addition and subtraction together, and, later, multiplica- 
tion and division together; some, only one at a time, with larger concentric 
circles, etc. Some introduce the elements of fractions at a very early 
stage, dividing them also into concentric circles; some introduce decimal 
fractions even before common fractions. Object lessons in special branches, 
according to the older (Pestalozzian) process, were to some extent crowded 
out when all teaching became object ieathing; yet special object lessons in 
zoology and botany, geometry and geography, remained favorite branches 
in most plans of teaching. The method of teaching the mother-tongue is 
also very variable; but, through all the variety, a tendency is conspicuous 
to make the most of the pupil s self-activity by euiding him to form sen- 
tences orally and in writing, whether for orthographical, grammatical, rhe- 
torical, or docutionaiy purposes. Grammatical analysis with parsing oc- 
cupies far less time than synthesis. It is a strange fact that the study 
of Latin and Greek has, only recently and to a very limited extent, 
been subjected to the same method; but the modem languages were 
treated in the analytico synthetic way (not to be confounded with the 
Ahn or Ollendorff method, from which it is distinguished by its scientific, 
pedago^o spirit, and far greater efficiency). There is an endless variety 
of special methods in all branches of primary and secondary instruction, 
which it is not necessary here to explain. 

It is useless to discuss the merits and shortcomings of special methods, 
since any one of them that has passed the ordeal of a practical applica- 

Methods ^^^^ ^ ^® school room may be called good, because adapted 
tiotto to the genius both of the teacher and his particular class of 

he stereo- pupils. No single practical method can claim universal appli- 
iyped. cability; since every one will need to be modified in opder to be 
adapted, not only to the teachers peculiar development, but also to 
that of the dass or pupil. He is a bad follower of the developing 
tnet/iod who treats, year in and year out, every new class of pupils 
according to a stereotyped manner for each branch of instruction, instead 
of accommodating himself to the wants of the class. The developing 
method means nothing more nor less than that there shall be method 
in all the teacher's doings, — a well concerted plan, calculated to develop 
evenr gift of each pupu by educating him to self-activity in every branch 
of the curriculum, and to produce a certain degree of uniform general 
development without neglecting either the forward, or the backward 
portion of the class. And high as this standard of effectiveness may be, 
experience proves that it will be almost universally realized, if the posi- 
tion of the teacher be sufficiently remunerative, independent, and honored, 
to attract to the profession all persons bom to be teachers. 1 his reali- 
zation has, moreover, been considerably facilitated by the preparation for 
primary classesi obtained from Froebels kindergarten. 
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DIABYy School, a daily record of tlie lessonS; recitations, deportment, 
etc., of pupils, kept in a small book which is taken home each day, or each 
week, to be exhibited to the parents, whose inspection is attested by their 
signature previous to the diary's being returned to the teacher. Thus, a 
constant correspondence is kept up between parent and teacher, the former 
being continuously informed of me chDd's progress, merit or demerit, and 
behavior; and thus enabled intelligently to co-operate in his school educa- 
tion. Instead of the diary, some teachers prefer the monthly report. 

DICTATION, a school exercise in which the teacher reads or speaks 
(dictates) to the pupils what is to be written by the latter for practice 
in writing, speUi^, etc. Such exercises are very useful, not only to 
give accuracy and expertness in writing words and sentences, but to 
train the ear to the ready apprehension of spoken language. In this 
respect, it supplements copyingy which exclusively disciplines the eye. 

DIDACTICS, the theory of instruction, as distinguished from that 

of education in its narrower sense, implying simply moral education. It 

is commonly treated under two heads: general didactics, which exhibits 

Dejiniiion ^^® philosophical principles of teaching, and the conditions of 

and its success; and special didactics, or meiJiodicSy which applies 

division, the general truths to the several branches of instruction, the 

different ages to be instructed, and the various individual characters and 

their treatment. The distinction'between didactics and pedagogy in the 

narrowe]^ sense is made only for the sake of separate scientific treatment, 

as it is universally conceded that all instruction can be rendered 

. /^. a means of moral education, and that no instruction deserves 

^mm^^^ the name, or can be truly succe^ul, without a corresponding 

development of moral power. In any branch of instruction, 

the veiT first beginning presupposes attention on the part of the pupil, 

while the progress made will depend on his self -activity, and his ultimate 

mastership on his full appropriation of all the moral power inherent in 

the branch of art or science concerned. On the part of the teacher, 

moral power, engendered by such mastership, must be presupposed, if 

he is to impart to his pupil attention, self-activity, and love for the 

Consid' subject. In regard to the age of the pupil, instruction and 

eraiion of moral education bear to each other a changing proportion. 

age. During the first age, — from earliest infancy up to the eighth 

or tenth year, Qie so-called formal purpose of education prevails in 

importance; the several functions of the youthful mind must be made 

self-active, and the material purpose of didactics, — the acquisition of 

knowledge or positive learning, must be made a mere means to the former, 

so that no more of each concentric circle of facts be given to appropriate 

than can be digested for the benefit of each function. The second age, 

which extends to the beginning of sexual maturity, is the one during 

which instruction and education should be, as it were, in equipoise; while, 

in the period after sexual maturity, the material purpose, that of the 

acquisition of knowledge and skill, may preponderate. In regard to the 

branches of instruction, general didactics ^ows which of these are adapted 

to the several stages of the mental and moral development of the three 

;^es, and which concentric circle of facts and truths of every science and 

ari majr be introduced at the time when it can serve as wholesome mental 
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and moral food. A most important distinction is made between the 
pedagogical and the scientific treatment of every subject of instruction, 
Fedagogi' ^^ latter being of necessity systematic and synthetiCj while the 

ecd and former should be methodic and analytic first, synthetic last; 

9cienUjUi that is to say, should introduce every object of learning at 
1reain\£ni, g^jj^ ^ j-j^^g^ ^^^ ^ g^^jl^ ^ manner, that it may be mentally and 

morally appropriated. 

Special didactics, commonly designated as meihodicSf treats of the 
pedagogical means proper in each branch of instruction, at each age and 
. stage of development. An explanation of the more important 
d^io^ methods of didactics will be found under the titles of the various 
ataacttcs. j^panches. In general, however, we may state that all plx)minent 
educators concur in holding that the teacher is every-where the best 
method, as he is in fact the school itself, if he be a true teacher. It would, 
however, be a dangerous error to suppose, on that account, that every 
teacher should be left free to invent his own methods, or could be expected 
to be successful without an acquaintance with the best methods in use. 
This error will be avoided by those who, on the one hand, are so deeply 
imbued with the great responsibility of their calling, as to feel that the 
wisdom of the preceding generations of great teachers cannot be neglected, 
and, therefore, that the methods devised and practiced by them should be 
made a subject of faithful and conscientious study; but who, on the other 
• hand, realize the principle that the most approved methods cannot benefit 
a teacher who has not mentally so appropriated them as to reproduce them 
according to his own individuality, and to be able to adapt them 
to the peculiar wants of his pupils, as well as to all other circum- 
stances in which he is placed. All teaching should be methodical in 
every aspect; it should be based on the thorough appropriation of a 
proper system of pedagogy; and it should be a natural outgrowth of the 
teacher's personality, if it is to perform its proper office in the work of 
real education. 

DILIGENCE, the virtue of constancy in labor, is an important, 
though not the sole, means of success in any branch of human calling. It 
is a function of the will power, as distinguished from intellect and sensa- 
tion, and is of spontaneous growth, wherever the occupation is akin to the 
inclination and productive of pleasure. It can, therefore, artificially be 
engendered only by connecting the occupation with pleasurable emotions 
that are not foreign to the subject. Where the latter are missing, only dire 
necessity can keep diligence alive, — either some necessity from natural, or 
from positive law. But then diligence has ceased to be a virtue, though 
it may continue as a habit, mechanically as it were. In education, diligence 
is more powerful than natural adaptation, as all the experience derived 
from the history of great men shows. It is the office of pedagogy to 
promote diligence in the pupils by sroontaneous growth, as is done in the 
kindergarten system of education. Where such spontaneous growth has 
not been effected by early influences, an artificial growth must be cultivated; 
but the pleasurable emotions to be connected with the occupation, should 
be prompted as little as possible by means foreign to the subject, such as, 
for instance, outward punishments, rewards, purely mechanical discipline, 
or the stimulus of ambition. Whatever the occupation o^ c^tAid^ \sl^\^<^ 
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pupils are required to engage, they should, as soou as possible, be induced 
to take a lively interest in it for its own sake; because such an interest will 
arouse into active exercise all the best powers of their minds, and thus lead 
to the most effective and salutaiy educational discipline. Besides, the habit 
of depending upon external incentives, — the love of distinction, of praise, 
of pleasure, or of gain, must necessarily engender selfishness, and thus 
narrow and debase tne mind which a generous, earnest zeal in the pursuit 
of a praiseworthy object would expand and ennoble. 

DIPLOMA (Gr. d/7rA6)/za, any thing doubled, or folded), a term an- 
ciently given to a formal certificate of authority, because such documents 
were usually written on double or folded waxen tablets. In more modern 
times, the term was applied to a royal charter or to any governmental 
testimonial of authority privilege, or dignity. (Hence the science of state 
documents is called diplomatics. ) The term is now chiefly confined to a 
certificate given by a university, college, or other literaiy institution as an 
evidence that the person upon whom it is conferred has attained a certain 
degree of scholarship; or, in the case of professional schools, as a license to 
practice a particular art. 

DISCIPLINE (Lat. disciplinaf from discere, to learn], a term which, 
according to its literal acceptation, means the condition of a disciple, or 
. . learner; that is, subordination requiring strict obedience to cer- 
DeJinUion. ^:^ directions or rules, or conformity with a system of instruc- 
tion, having for its object some kind of training. Hence the word dis- 
cipline is sometimes used in an active sense as synonymous with training or 
culture, as in the expression vitelleciual or moral discipline. Sometimes 
it is employed to denote school government; and, frequently also punish- 
ment for the commission of offenses. The word, however, should, partic- 
ularly in education, be confined to its strict meaning as above defined. In 
all teaching, there is need of attention and obedience on the part 
dU^lme ^^ pupil 5 a^d as an important aim of education is to instill 
^ ' certain habits as a basis for the formation of character, the 
learner must be required constantly and punctiliously to conform to certain 
rules and general precepts; and the discipline of the teacher is good or bad 
in proportion as he succeeds in enforcing obedience to these necessary 
rules. In large schools, the system of regulations becomes more compli- 
cated, and a habitual ready attention to them on the part of the pupils 
^^ produces what m technically called order, (See Order.) This 
^^^* kind of discipline assimilates to what is required in an army, 
with the special object of so unifying a large number of men that they may 
be moved as a single person. In mihtaiy discipline, the individual is sacri- 
ficed to the general object to be attained by its enforcement; indeed, he 
has no claim to consideration, except what is secondary and subordinate. 
The danger, in the management of large schools, is that the same principle 
will be applied, the interests of the pupils as individuals being lost sight of 
in the enaeavor to enforce mere discipline for the purpose of general man- 
agement or show. In education, however, the interests of the individual 
should never be disr^arded. School machinery, — inarching and counter- 
marching, simultaneous movements, the motionless gaze, or the dead silence 
of multitudes of children, all perhaps trembling under restraint, certainly 
constitutea a kmd of diadp^<Q, but a kind, if not absolutely pernicious, of 
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bat little educational value. Order is indispensable to the proper working 
of a school; but it has been well remarked that **good order involyes im- 
pression rather than repression; it does not consist in a coercion from which 
result merely silence, and a vacant gaze of painful restraint; but it proceeds 
from the steady action of awakened and interested intellect, — the kind- 
ling of an earnest purpose and an ambition to excel. " Hence, the dis- 
cipline that is necessary to produce order in a school or class, is of second- 
ary importance, in comparison with that which has for its object to train 
the intellectual and moral nature of the pupils as individuals. "Bydis- 

cipline", says Currie, "we understand the application of the 

tabe^ motives i«4lich prompt the pupil to diligent study and to good 

culticoied. conduct*'; that is, such motives as the desire of the approbation 

of teacher or parent, emulation, or the desire of distinction, the 
hope of reward, and the fear of puni&hment. To what extent these mo- 
tives should be resorted to, and their comparative efficacy in deding with 
children of different temperaments and traits of character, constitute im- 
portant subjects ior careful discussion. (See Government, and Bewabds). 
All moral discipline must be directed to the training of the will; and 
it is in this connection that the consideration of motives becomes of primary 

importance. Educators are at considerable variance as to the 
dt»c^Z?«e P^^P^'^ methods of controlling the will of children. Some ad- 
' ' vocate, in all cases, an application of the law of kindness, and 
contend that physical force should never be brought in to coerce or restrain 
even the most self-willed pupil; others are of the opinion, based on ex- 
perience, as they claim, that, in some cases, physical punishment is in- 
dispensable. Ibe best training is, without doubt, that which brings into 
play the pupil's higher nature, and leaves him habitually actuated by 
motives derived from it. The child cannot be always restrained by fear, — 
that is, the fear of immediate physical pain; and, hence, the discipline to 
which he is to be subjected, should be such as will implant motives and 
principles of conduct that will be effective as a means of permanent self- 
. control. The mere subduing of the will of children is not suffi- 
iHi^wUlf ^^®°*5 indeed, it may be injurious. The aim of the teacher 

should be to bring the will into subjection to conscience and a 
sense of right; in the words of a distinguished educator, " to discourage 
the child in the proper development of its nature has a tendency to crush 
out the life of the child rather than to cultivate that life into better 
methods of thought and action". The motives brought to bear in the 
school-room should, as far as possible, be those which will be operative in 

after life. Special school incentives, such as merit marks etc., 
Incentives. ^^ useful and proper within certain limitations; but the great 
aim should be to dispense with them, and substitute natund for artificial 
motives — motives that will cling to the child during his whole after life. 

Unnatural, overstrained discipline, that is, the exaction of a 
dls^diM P**^^^ conformity with the minor regulations of a school, not 
' only crushes out the individuality of the child for the time, but 
in its reaction engenders a feeling of resistance in his mind, which, having 
no outward demonstration, naturally results in a habit of deceit. Nothing 
is so baneful to the nature of a child as an atmosphere of tyranny and 
arbitrary power; and any system of discipline that is founded exGlusiv^l^ 
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upon it, must produce the worst effects possible. After all, the best dis- 
cipline, even if the outward order should not be so exact, is that which is 

brought to bear upon the pupils through the consistent example, 
tmdtver *^^ **^® kindly heart-felt sympathies, of the living teacher, whose 

very presence is sunshine to his school, and who quells wayward- 
ness by the sublimity of his patience, firmness, and perfect self-control. 
" The discipline of a school", says Baldwin, in The Art of School Manage- 
ment (New York, 1881), "should be intrusted to no one unfamiliar with 
the science of duty, for everything of value to human beings is involved in 
this science". (See Conscibnce, Cdltube of.) 
DISGRACE. See Punishment. 

DIVERSIONS. An important part of the education of youth con- 
sists in affording them an opportunity for natural, unrestrained diversions, 

in which they may have free scope to exercise mind and body, 

Scope to 6e particularly the latter, according to their inclinations. During 

to^natural *^® early period of childhood, no tasks can be or need be im- 

impulse, posed to guide or accelerate the natural development of the 

mental and physical faculties; the buds of humanity open of 
themselves, if their condition is normal, and their growth is not arrested 
by injudicious interference. At first, nature, as a wise educator, trains 
through the pleasurable emotions; for the impulses which she inspires are 
all to varied activity, and activity is delight when nerves and muscles have 
the spring of health and vital energy. A few lessons in conscious restraint 
are all that this period requires or admits. They are purely negative, 
checking the violence of natural impulse, not urging the child's activity in 

any particular direction. This is the education of home and 
edwca^m pa^^*^* when presided over by love and good sense, during the 
* first years of the child's existence, — a pericS of continuous <Sver- 
sion. When the age for serious application b^ns, — the season for labor, 
or occupation under restraint, the educator should strive to make the 
transition as easy and centle as possible. Frequent diversions should be 
intermingled with formal exercises; and much will be gained if those exer- 
cises be made to partake of the nature of diversions, by having the 
characteristics of novelty and variety, and by stimulating the child's 
curiosity. As the age of the child increases, passing into youth, the times 
. for regular occupation and for recreation, or diversions, become 
in^oi^ more distinctly separated. The boy or the girl is gradually led 

to feel that there are duties to be performed, as well as sports to 
be enjoyed; and that the pleasure received from the latter will be greatly 
increa^^ by the feeling that it has been earned by a conscientious devotion 
to the former. Hence, under no circumstances, should youth be deprived 
of their opportunities for free and innocent recreations, except as a penalty 

for misdoing or neglect of duty. The office of diversions is 

Offlce. twofold, — recreation and exercise. The former is absolutely 

essential after studious employment, to refresh the mind; and the latter 

is needed to give health and vigor to the body. Those sports are the best, 

therefore, which combine cheerful relaxation of the one with the due 

employment of the other. Boys, if left to themselves, will take 

%^^^ Tiolent exercise, and thus develop their physical powers and pro- 

mote their growth; and girls will select sports of a lighter 
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character, — such as are adapted to their different physical constitution. 
It is a serious error on the part of parents to keep their boys under painful 
restraint, and, from solicitude for their safety, to debar them the enjoyment 
of diversions common to their age, because attended with some degree of 
danger. Excessive maternal tenderness and care thus exercised must 
result in rendering boys effeminate, and imfit to cope with the dangers and 
trials of subsequent life. The only need of restraint is to keep boys from 
vicious actions, low company, petulance and a contentious spirit in their 
sports, and from too daring and perilous feats of agility and strength. 
Gymnastic exercises may also be made a recreation, and, when carried on 
with some system, they constitute an important part of a regular physical 
education. (See Gymnastics.) What haa been called athletics, — rowing, 
swimming, riding, ball-playing, cricket, etc., are greatly to be encouraged 
in the maturer periods of youth, not only on account of their effect in devel- 
oping physical vigor, but because they keep those who actively engagje in 
them from those vicious indulgences which constitute the great penl of 
that age. As for the more quiet in-door pastimes, they should be en- 
couraged with moderation. Chess and draughts may be permitted; but, 
in these games, particularly in the former, there is great danger of excess; 
and it has never been demonstrated that a good chess-player is, on that ac- 
count, good for any thing but to play chess. The game of billiards gives 
training to the hand and the eye, and involves considerable exercise, 
moderate but healthful; yet it may be doubted whether youth should be en- 
couraged to engage in it, because of its fascinating character and its tendency 
to draw their attention from more useful and necessary employments, not 
to mention the dangerous associations of the billiard room. 

DRAWING, may be divided into two distinct departments, in- 
stnimental and free-hand, the former being principally employed in the 
mechanical, engineering, and architectural branches of industry; the latter, 

. . by agists, designers, and others. The two divisions are some- 
Jhvtsums, tjmgg referred to as scientific and artistic, because the subjects 
coming under the first group, are based on scientific principles, and the 
results obtained are capable of demonstration by geometry; whilst free- 
hand work, either in imitation or original design, employs the perceptive 
rather than the reasoning faculties, and its results have to be judged 
by the standard of taste, in cdl the features which do not involve a question 
of fact. 

Instrumented Drawing, — The group of subjects which come under 
this division may be classified as ekmeniary or applied] the first teaching 
methods of obtaining accuracy of form, aud its appearance under given 
conditions; the second applying this power of drawing to practical pur- 
poses, in the arts of plannmg, construction, and design. — The elementary 
subjects are: (1) plane geometrical drawing; (2) projection of 
S^^ctS' solids, (a) radial or perspective, (b) parallel or orthographic; 
(3) projection of shadows, (a) radial or perspective, (b) parallel or ortho- 
graphic and isometric. — The applied subjects are: (1) architectural 
drawing and building construction; (2) machine drawing, construction, 
and design; civil and military engineering; (3) surveying and topographical 
drawing; and (4) ship draughting, and marine architecture. — The elemen- 
tary subjects teach the student how to draw the toxm^ ol V^<^^^^as^^^<^sv 
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Bolids, either as the eye sees them by x>erspectiye, or as they actually exist, 
by orthograpliic or isometric projection. The forms usually employed 
in teaching, are regular geometric planes and solids, conveyiug, 
Forms. ^^ ^j^g instruction given, the principles of representation by 
lines, on planes of delineation, when the objects are seen in' space, or in a 
defined position in relation to the eye. The study of the elements of 
instrumental drawing is necessary, therefore, because by it we learn how 
to draw, as a science, which is obviously required before we can apply it to 
Element- purposes involving a knowledge of the science. The elementary 
ary branches may thus be considered purely educational, whilst the 
hraiwhes, advanced or applied divisions may be described as industrial. — 
In the applied subjects, a knowledge of plane and solid geometry prepares 
the architectural (kaughtsman to make working drawings for the builder, 
the carpenter, the mason, and other mechanics employed in the 
g£-^i erection and construction of buildings; displaying, by geometrical 
"^ ' drawings made to a regular scale, the true forms and dimensions 
of all parts of the fabric; enabling the builder to calculate exactly the 
quantity of materials required in its construction, and each artisan to 
prepare his share of the work, so that it shall truly fit its place. The 
science of projection and perspective is the basis of the language by which 
the architect expresses his desi^ for. the whole structure, displaying his 
arrangement of the plan, his desi^ for the elevation, the true form of the 
building in its several aspects, and the appearance of the whole by means 
of a perspective view. — Again, in mecnanical engineering, the designer 
Mechan- ^^ * machine must be thoroughly acquainted with projection 
ical engin-BS a science, before he can express on paper his devices for 
eering. securing the spe jd and power required for his purpose. Working 
drawings have then to be made of the several parts and details, to furnish 
accurate information to the model maker, by which he may make each 
part of the machine in wood, to the moulder who has to cast it in metal, 
and for the guidance of the finisher and fitter who complete the work and 
erect the machine. So, >also, iu surveying and topographical drawing, the 
. actual features of a coimtry or an estate are ascertained through 
'^c*"^* the application of plane and solid geometry, and reduced from 
the natural size to a plan which is, in all rejects, like the true 
plan of the original, although on a different scale. By the use of such 
scale drawings, railways are planned and executed, cities and towns are 
laid out; and, by civil and miutary engineers, who employ the same means 
of delineating their work, cities are drained, supplied with water, or 
fortified and protected, bridges are built to span the river, and piers made 
to encroach upon the sea, tunnels made to cut through hills and mountains, 
and embankments and viaducts to fill the inequalities of valleys. — The 
marine engineer or naval constructor is equally dependent upon 
str^tion' ^ knowledge of projection, in laying out the lines of his ship 
* or boat, in displaying its capacity for freight, and modeling its 
shape for speed. All these features of his design are expressed by means 
of arawings, which are the application of plane and solid geometry to a 
special industrial purpose. It will be evident, therefore, that the constructive 
srts, which bear so important a relation to modern civilization, and employ 
^c? vast a number of peraonSf are all dependent upon drawing for the 
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initiation of their schemes. At the foundation of successful work, in any 

and all of their departments, lies a knowledge of elementary drawing, 

which, regarded as a language, is of such a character, that it may he 

efficiently taught in the elementary schools by the regular teachers 

employed to give instruction in general subjects, as soon as this 

practically useful subject forms a part of all normal-school education. Pure 

Applica- g^naetry may be considered the study of all these sciences in 

lion of the abstract, and this is successfully pursued in the schools and 

geometry, colleges; scientific or instrumental drawing, under the headings '' 

called elementary subjects, would be the concrete application of geometry 

to the needs of practical education, to be applied at a future time to 

actual industry. 

Free-Band Drawing. — As the name implies, this kind of drawing is 
the expression, by the unassisted hand, of what the eye perceives, or the 
. mind, or imagination, conceives. Its results, therefore, are de- 
Wnat u w. pendent upon the truthfulness of observation or power of con- 
ception ' possessed by the draughtsman, and, in some measure, upon his 
manipulative skill as a workman. As a rule, however, the power of draw- 
ing, or expression, is equal to the perceptive power, and imperfect or faulty 
work proceeds generally from a lack of clear understanding of the subject 
rather than want of hand skill. — As in instrumental drawing, free-hand 
. . drawing consists of two group of subjects, — elementary and 
Mnviswns, applied, the first being educational, and the second, industrial 
or professional. In the elementary division, are all those branches of study 
or exercises which develop the imitative faculties, embracing all kinds of 
Element- copying from flat examples or round objects, including also the 
ary^ and subjects of geometrical drawing and perspective, by which alone 
applied, the truthfulness of expressed form can be tested. In applied 
drawing, the language of form is employed to embody new ideas, either as 
original designs lor industrial art and manufactures, or to express the ideal 
of fine art, the work of the ima^nation. It will be seen, therefore, that 
both scientific and artistic drawing, by instruments or by the free hand, 
have a common characteristic; they both involve a knowledge of, and skill 
in, drawing as a language, before the language can by employed 
Drawing for originS purposes. To continue the andogy, and regarding 
lanmtage. ^^^^^f^ ^ *^® language of form, its alphabet consists of two 
' letters, the straight line and the curve. Simple combinations of 
these, by elementary practice, produce, as it were, words of one syllable; 
the grouping of severed objects m a drawing, may be described as a sentence; 
and an original design is the same as a composition or essay on a given 
theme. The artist uses the expression " out of drawing" in precisely the 
same sense as a scholar employs the term " ungrammaticaL'*, and (other 
terms being substituted) the criticism which has been made on a poem or 
a work of fiction, might apply exactly to a historical picture or an ideal 
figure, possessing similar characteristics. To ensure success in 
o/*^e^w *^^^"g *^® subject in the public schools, the following conditions 
■ ' ^re necessary: (1) Only those elementary branches i^ould be 

taught which are educational in their influence, and the knowledge conveyed 
by uiem of general use (such as have been described as being at the foun- 
dation of all constructive industry). (2) In8tc\xc^oumds«^\i^^^\^^ 
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with school life, and; end only when school, college, or university education 
is completed. (3) At the basis of all instruction is geometrical drawing, 
which illustrates the facts of regular forms; and perspective, which 

' determines the appearance of those facts. (4) Original design, either 
elementary or applied, should form a part of the regular exercises required 
from pupils, alternating with other exercises, such as drawing from memory, 
and dictation, in order to give variety to the study. (5) The principles of 
drawing, and of shades and shadows, should first be taught from regular 

* forms, and with scientific method and accuracy, before the pupils are 
allowed to draw and shade irregular forms, with no guide but their own 
observation. All practice should proceed from the simple to the complex, 
from the regular to the irregular, from the fact to its appearance. 

The following is suggested as a course of instruction for elementary 
schools: 

\st year. — The names of geometric forms and lines; drawing straight lines and 
their colubinalions into simple forms; also, the same forms from memory. (All 
work on the slate.) 

2d year. — Dictation and memory drawing of geometric patterns^ simple 
designs composed of straight lines and simple curves. (Slate work.) 

3d year. — Practice on paper of what has been previously learned; also in draw- 
ing, with readiness, from memory and dictation, forms previously drawn from copy. 
Designing new combinations from copies. 

Uh year. — B'ree-hand outline design, geometrical drawing, model drawing of 
both curved forms and objects bounded b^ right lines. 

bfhyear. — Drawing ornaments and objects of historical character, as Egyptian 
lotus forms, Greek vases, etc.; the same to be drawn also from memory; geo- 
metrical drawing of a more advanced character. 

Uh, Ithj and Sth years. — Free-hand drawing and design, geometrical drawing, 
model drawing (from the solid object), and free-hand perspective (developing ideas 
in preparation for advanced work), dictation and memory drawing; design with 
haU'-tint back grounds. Botanical names and forms. Colors and the first principles 
of their harmony. See Cyclopcsdia of Education. 

DRILL, a term used in education, particularly in school instruction, 
to denote the strict routine of exercises required either to train pupils to the 
ready performance of mental or physical processes, or to impress upon 
their memory those arbitrary associations of facts or words wWch are re- 
quired in many subjects of study. Thus, a certain amount of drill is 
required in teaching the arithmetical tables, the paradigms and rules of 
grammar, the spelling of words, and those facts of geography that pertain 
to the location of places (memorizing maps). Drill requires definite exer- 
cises and regular practice in them, continued a sufficient length of time, in 
order to impart a kind of automatic force to the recollection. Both mind 
and body, by repetition, acquire fixed habitudes, by means of which thought 
and muscular action may be accommodated to the performance of acts 
which at first might have seemed impossible. This is the foundation 
principle of drill. 

DULL SCHOLAKS, or Dullards, a class of pupils found in eveiy 
school and class, whose perceptions are deficient in rapidity, and whose 
mental powers are sluggish. Such pupils need especially the spur of en- 
couragement, and should never be subjected to blame or derision on account 
of their slowness. Many teachers often greatly err in dealing with this 
^daas of pupils, applying to them such epithets as blockhead^ dolt, numb' 
Hrh^ stmj?^n, dunce^ etc. They are, moreover, sometimes neglected by 
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tlie teacher, who naturally prefers to give attention to those bright, preco- 
cious pupils who need but little instruction, llie best powers of the 
teacher, however, are displayed in developing the latent capacities of these 
dull scholars; and very often it has been found that those who bore the 
character of dullness in school have risen to great eminence in after life. 
The great English poet and novelist, Sir Walter Scott, and the illustrious 
German chemist Liebig are often mentioned as examples of this fact. 

EAR, Cultivation of the. Eecent physiological researches appear 
to leave but little reason to doubt that, at birth and for months afterward, 

the organs of the special senses exist in only a rudimentary 
Wfien to form, and that they owe their gradual development entirely to 
menced, *^® external influences exerted upon them by nature and 

society. It is, therefore, not only probable, but experimentally 
demonstrable, that the education of the senses is more or less efficient 
according to the time at which it b^ins after birth. In the h'cht of 
modem experience, it is considered by some extremely doubtful whether 
there is really afiy case of actual congenital blindness or deafness, ^he 
tendency to these defects, doubtless, often exists as an hereditary imj)er- 
fection, but is scarcely ever of such a natiure as to be incurable, if 
discovered and treated properly soon after birth. Hence, except when an 
organic malformation exists, it follows that a systematic and judicious 
training of the senses, from the earliest infancy, may remedy most, if not 
all, cases of such defects as color-blindness, weakness of sight and hearing, 
ete. Such indeed is the conclusion derived from the experience gained 
in infant asylums, kindergartens, and intelligent families. This is an 
important fact, since it serves to correct the notion, so generally enters 

tained, that good speakers and singers must be bom such, and 
earmMure *' there are but few persons thus naturally endowed. There 
' is, without doubt, considerable diversity in the sensuous endow- 
ments of diff^nt individuals; but, at the same time, it is impossible to 
fix a limit to the improvement of which every organ of sense is susceptible 
by continuous and proper education, and particularly by a cultivation 
carried on through several successive generations. As regards the ear, 
this may be considered as historically established; since, three centuries 
ago, there were but an exceptionally few persons who showed any ability to 
appreciate, and a still smaller number who were able to reproduce, musical 
melody and harmony. The progress of musical art among modem civilized 
nations, and particularly the diffusion of musical taste among the people, 
are striking illustrations of ear culture, since this progress could not be 
effected without an organic as well as an esthetic improvement. 

The sense of hearing is the earliest to be developed in infancy, and, at 
the approach of death, seems to be the last to be extinguished; it is also 

the last to be overcome by sleep, and the first to be aroused on 
h^ina awakening. In reaching objects at a distance, its power is 

next to that of sight. In the earliest stages of intellectual 
development, the sense of heariug performs a most important office, since 
language, the most efficient means of all education, depends upon its 
exercise. Moral education, no doubt, also begins with the cenial accents 
of the maternal voice, both in speech and song, as heard by the infant; so 
that even the lullabies which soothe it to slumber constitut/^ ^a. ^j^^vlc^ va^ 
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ittt deyelopment. WHIe, therefore, loud and explosiye noises may injure 
the physical organization of the ear of a child, harsh and angry tones 
will affect injuriously the development of its affections and sentiments. 
All disagreeable sensuous impressions are deeper and more durable than 
Practical those of an opposite character; and, hence when often repeated, 
sujjjes' they tend to destroy the capacity of the 6ar for the appreciation 
tions. of beautiful sounds. Otherwise, variety of sound is not detri- 
mental to the infant's ear, but on the contrary, beneficial, especially when 
the source of each sound is, at the same time, presented to the sight, or 
touch, or both these senses. From the time the infant begins to understand 
simple language, — usually after the fourth month, especially if the words 
are accompanied with mimicry or gesticulation, care should be taken to 
articulate distinctly. In families in which there is a negligence in this 
respect, it will be found that the children either never, or with very great 
difficulty, acquire a dLstinct articulation. It is a great error, quite common 
in some families and communities, to repress the natural vociferations of 
children, and to insist on the constant use of low tones in speech. Nature 
dictates a great deal of crying, shouting, etc., in order that the lungs and 
Yocal organs may be fully developed; but, of course, all excess should be 
restrained, since the habit of yelling and shouting in the open air will not 
only injure the delicate organs of the voice, but will have a bad effect upon 
the moral development of the child, besides incapacitating him for the 
perception and appreciation of those delicate distinctions of sound upon 
which musical harmony and melody depend. (See Senses, Education of.) 
EDTJCATION' (Lat. educatio), a general and comprehensive term, 
including in its signification every thing that pertains to the bringing up 

of children, and the operation of influences and agencies designed 
Dejinuion, ^ stimulate and direct the development of the faculties of youth 
by training and instruction, and thus to control the formation of their 
character. Hence, education has been divided into several departments, 
according to the class of faculties to the development and improvement of 

which it is directed, including (1) i^hysical JSilw:ation (q. v.), 
^k. ^^ *^® edacation of the bodily powers; (2) Intellectual Ediica- 

tion (q. v.), that of the mind or intellect; (3) Moral Educafian 
fq. v.), — of the propensities, sentiments, will, and conscience; (4) Esthetic 
Education, — of the taste, musical, artistic, or literary, that is, comprehend- 
ing the sphere of the imagination (see Esthetic Coltube); and (5) Re- 
ligious or Spiritual Education, — of the religious sentiments, the spiritual 
instincts; that is, those which concern the soiU as an immortal essence, and 
its relations to the Infinite Spirit. (See Beliqious Education.) 

Education is also distinguished into home or domestic education, and 
public or common-school education, oTj considered, as a means for the general 
enlightenment of the ^eoipley pop fdar education; alao into private education, 
that is, supported by private funds, and national education, — provided 
for by the state. 

School educatiour generally called instruction, on account of the more 
limited character of its scope and the sphere of its operations, is distin- 

guishied, accofdiag^io its grade, into (1) primary instruction, 

educ^^n *^^ ^' *^® instruction ^yen in elementary schools (such as the 

' common schools,;:^ the pilmary schools of cities representing only 
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a lower subdivision of primary instruction); (2) secondary ingtructUm^^^ 
as given in academies and high schools (middle schools) ; (3) superior in» 
sirucHoTiy — as given in colleges and universities; (4) special instrucium, — 
as of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the imbecile; (5) prof essional and 
technical instruction, — as in art schools, law schools, medical schools, 
militaiy schools, theological seminaries, schools of architecture, etc. 

Education is to be carefully distinguished from instruction, the latter 
being only a subordinate part of the great schemes of controlling and 
Instruc' guiding the development of a numan being. To this department 
ti^m. of education the term didactics (from the Greek word did&maecv, 
to teach) is often applied. (See Didactics and Instruction.) Instructicm 
is addressed to the intellect or understanding; while education compre- 
hends the whole nature of man and the various agencies by means of 
which, in its formative state, it may be effected. Its primary object is to 
form the character either by stimulating its development in the normal 
direction, or correcting tendencies to morbid growth. • In respect to the 
scientific principles by which its practical operations should be guided, 
education is a science; in the relation to the proper mode of performing 
those operations so as to render them as effective as possible, it is an art. 
The science of education is a very complex one, inasmuch as its prin- 
ciples must be drawn from many different departments of science; super- 
added to which, as its own peculiar sphere of investigation, 
edkltc^io^ there is the great body of truths which concern the growSi and 
development of mind and body, and which especially constitute 
tiie iheory of education, or pedagogics, as sometimes called. A distinction 
is now piaii^y drawn in the minds of professional educationists between 
the old and the new education, the former referring to the system 
27w old Qf verbal memorizing, of which there are so many relics at the 
educcv^n, present time; and the latter, to the development system {q. v.), 
' by which a constant appeal is made to the intelligence of the 
child, in the exercise of its observing and conceptive faculties. Hence the 
term New Education is often applied to Froebel's kindergarten. A recent 
writer remarks : — " The old education was painful and repulsive: the new 
education inspires voluntary and glad effort. Adaptation and interest are 
cardinal. 1'he old education consisted largely of unmeaning task-work, 
which tended to discourage and repress. The new education leads the 
pupil to discover and apply, and inspires boundless enthusiasm". Bald- 
win, Art of School Management (1881). 

EDUCATION, Theory of. The word edticaiion is derived from 

the Latin verb educo which is properly used to designate the sustenance 

and care bestowed by a nurse on a child; and it is, no doubt, 

Meaning qqj^t^qqIq^ etymologically with the L atin verb ed uco. to lead 

^duSm: ®^*' ^^^ ^* ^®^®^ ^^ *^^ literal sp8g?ffipSS^r^«ldy un- 

* likely that the Romans conne^^a^fbO^oea oT armDfH^^S^vith 

that of educatio. In order to get a tn^^^^ka. of cedtcatictv we muiji^gk 

at the circumstances of the case. W< 

Illustra- know in regard to the seei 

tion, and special power within\ 
with the proper temperature, and i^^fv^ buiyt jpiPtk-^iatQ acj 
It will satner from earth and air the mesu^Mlii &\rpi]QOT\) 93i\ > 
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will fashion the elements which it lays hold of into a definite shape, and it 
will pass through various stages of progress until it withers away, leaving, 
however, behind it the means of continuing the species. Within certain 
limits, the plant has a definite form of its own, and its mode of life is also 
imiform; and, within these limits, there lies a perfect form and a perfect 
life for the plant. It may not be easy to say what is that perfect form and 
perfect life, but it is plain to every observer, that it, as it were, strives after 
an ideal form and an ideal progress, to which it approximates more or less 
closely. Man is like the plant. The living power within him strives to 
attain a particular form, and to go through a particular progress, and it 
continually strives to attain an ideal of these, within certain Smits. The 
difference between the plant and the man is, that the limits of his condition 
and progress are much wider, and that he can consciously form an ideal 
for himself, and strive after it. Now education, in its proper sense, is the 
deliberate effort on the part of one conscious being to clear the way so as 
to enable another to attain this perfect condition of life and this normal 
progress. It is assumed that the man naturally strives after perfection. 
It is assumed that he must move in some direction, whether forward,- or 
zigzag, or backward; and the educator endeavors to keep the movement in 
the right direction. 

The word education is used in a variety of senses, connected but not 
always compatible with the true idea. Thus man is viewed as being, in his 

earliest stage, a kind of compressed mass of faculties, and 

^^^"f^ education is the drawing out of these faculties. Again, every 

^'^vx^ thing that acts on man's nature is sometimes said to be educative, 

whether the result is beneficial or not. Other instances could 
be adduced of the use of the word in the vaguest manner; but by stating 
the true idea we oppose ourselves to the vague uses of the word. It is 
enough, therefore, to state first that man must be viewed, not as passive 
but as active, not as being drawn out, but as striving to act, and that no 
act is truly educative which does not help him to strive after actions that 
are becoming to his nature, or, to express it objectively, to strive after 
what is good, beautiful, or true. 

But, in thus stating the work of education in a general proposition, we 
have done very little toward explaiuing its true nature. Education sets 

before it an ideal. How are we to form anything like an 
Tfie ideal, adequate conception of this ideal ? Only by a minute and 
careful study of human nature; and, therefore, every educator must 
necessarily devote a great deal of his attention to the phenomena of body 
and mind, and to man, the combination of both. The ideal is a unity, 
but it is a composite unity, made up of the perfect accomplishment of 
endless detailed actions, and we must, therefore, examine all the details 
before we can attain to a clear notion of the whole. 

The subject may be viewed in another light. Every portion of man is 

made or preformed for a special function or functions. Thus the eyes are 

Another ^*^® ^^^ seeing, the hands for grasping, the skin for touch. For 

mew, ^^* ^ *^® whole body made ? For what is man, body and 

soul, made? It is the work of the educator to help him whom 

he educates to discharge the functions for which, as man, he has been 

made or preformed. Accordinglyi most of tlie definitions of education 
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which have been given, have been based on the answer to the question, 
what is the chief end — the summum bonum — the destiny of man ? This 
was a question which occupied the attention of the ancients much, and 
Clemens Alexaudrinus has gathered together a large number of the answers 
which ancient philosophers gave to the inquiry. These are interesting to 
the educator, because they suggest different points of view from which to 
look at the problem. In more modem times, the form which the answer 
has most frequently taken is the statement that it is the work of education 
to produce, as far as it can, an equable and harmonious development of all 
the powers of man. Herbart and his school object to this way of 
-^*^. expressing the aim of education. The term powers is apt to 
^^^^art ^^^^^' There are no separate and special faculties in man's 
* mind. All the best psychologists admit that these faculties are 
fictions; and therefore, the aim of education must be defined apart from 
these. Herbart himself defined the aim of education to be morality; but 
he used the word in a truly philosophical sense, in which it is not under- 
stood by the masses, and, therefore, he preferred to state the object of 
education to be, to produce a well-balanced many-sidedness of interest. 
The emphasis laid on interest has been productive of much rich fruit in 
educational investigation and experience; out, practically, Herbart 's defini- 
tion comes to the same as the other. Man is viewed as destined to a series 
of activities closely connected the one with the other. These activities may 
be in harmony with his nature, or his ideal nature, as we may call it, or 
they may be more or less aberrations from it. The business of the educator 
is to prevent the aberrations, and to help those activities which are in 
harmony. Those activities which are in harmony find their sphere in 
nature, in man, in God. It is important that all these activities come into 
play. Man does not pursue his ideal course, if they do not come into play. 
He must be fully developed. But if his activity comes into play on these 
subjects according to the right method, his interest in them is awakened 
and becomes stronger and stronger; for all pleasure is the accompaniment 
of the vigorous discharge of some function, and all pain is the accompani- 
ment of the weak discharge or hindrance of some function. If the organ 
which discharges the function is exercised too powerfully, as may be the 
.case with our bodily powers and lower mental energies, there is first intense 
pleasure; but the over-tension impairs the healthiness of the organ temp- 
orarily, or it may be permanently, and then the impaired activity is followed 
by pain. And the lueasure that may arise, may arise from the exercise of 
what we call the lower functions, when the higher are neglected. Thus the 
lazy man desires true pleasure, as far as it goes, from the vigorous exercise of 
his vital or vegetative powers. But, whatever pleasure does exist, exists 
from the eflScient discharge of function, or in other words from healthy 
activities of body or of mind. This pleasure may not be consciously before 
the mind, as in the highest intellectual operations when the student does 
not feel how intense has been his enjoyment, until the enjoyment is over. 
This accompaniment of all our healthy actions is cumulative. It grows in 
degree, in proportion as the actions are repeated in a healthy or proper 
manner. And, hence, our interest increases with the healthy repetition of 
the activities on the objects. Herbart's definition becomes, therefore, 
nearly synonymous with the other, but diiecU tYi<^ a\X/esi\kQ»TLV^'^<^^T^iS3n^^ 
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side of man's activity, to the objects on which the mind works. Both sides 
must be carefully considered by the educator; for, in the activity of man, 
they are invariably conjoined. The distinction between/orma/ and material 
in education has to be made with great caution; and it has always to be 
remembered that form is impossible without matter, and matter impossible 
without form, that while there can be no right activity, if the mind does 
not act in a right manner, it is equally true that there can be no right 
activity, if there is not a right object for the mind to act upon. 

After having thus generally discussed the aim of education, we should 
now enter minutely into particulars, for the general is of slight use with- 

Farticu- out the particular; but this would be to write a treatise on the 

lars. laws of the activity of the human mind, and the modes to be 

adopted by men to direct these activities aright in the young. We must, 

therefore, confine ourselves to hints which may suggest to the reader the 

subjects which deserve his careful and minute examination. 

A child gazes at an apple on a tree. What are the operations of the 
child -s mind? First, we have the exercise of the bodily organ. Then the 
P7, f *PP^® produces an impression on the childls mind. This im- 

adivitv P^^^sion we call a sensation. The child feels something. Some 
change has taken place within him. But, if this is not the first 
impression which the apple has made on the child, we can observe that the 
sensation has attained m its complexity to three phases : First, the child 
has the feeling of pleasure in seeing the apple; second, he sees that there is 
an object before him which he caUs an apple; and, third, if, on a previous 
occasion, he has tasted apples and enjoyed them, the recollection of that 
enjoyment comes back, a desire arises within him, and he is under an im- 
pulse to make an exertion to obtain the apple. In this one instance, we 
have the various phases of man's activities. He is, first of aU, a physical 
being; then he is capable of feeling, — has an emotional nature; then he is 
capable of perceiving, — has an intellectual nature; and, finally, he is capable 
of desiring, of striving after, and, thus, has a practical and moral nature. 
Though we speak of lum thus as iif he had four natures, he really possesses 
but one. All the distinctions, except perhaps the first, are <&8tinctions 
made by the mind, but the facts do not exist separately. The emotional, 
intellectual, and volitional are blended with each other in the actual human 
mind. The mind cannot exist without them. There can be no absolute 
separation of them, since they stand in the closest relation to each other. 
Yet it is essential to separate these elements in our discussion of them, for 
they may blend with each other in different degrees. The one phase may 
predominate to the injury of the others. A man may have a clear head, 
but a hard heart and a stubborn will. Another may be too emotional, 
ready to melt before the slightest distress, and yet possessing almost no 
capability or inclination te relieve the distress. The true aim of man is to 
bring out all the elements in harmonious proportion, and the work of the 
educator is to help each child to accomplish this difficult task for himself. 
The aim and end of physical education is to produce health, not 
strength in particular organs, but a general healthiness of all the organs. 
. This aim is accomplished by a careful examination into the 
^uoa!^ nature oi the human body, an exposition of the laws of health 
' vrMch Arise from this study, and iksA exhibition of the reasons 
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wHch ought to lead us to give all due care to the body. Intellectual educa- 
tion is based on a careful investigation into the laws which regulate 

the gradual progress of the mind from its earliest weak state of 

^wc^ow ^^^ sensation till it reaches the power of dealing with the most 

'abstract ideas. But when we come to the educatimi of (he 

emotional nature^ we enter upon a more diflBcult sphere — one in which 

the educator has often to grope in darkness; for the emotions are 

not directly under his control, and the movements of the mind 
Edv^aUon jq regard to them are hid in such secrecy, that sometimes an 
^^^^ influence which seems to us likely to produce one emotion, 

actually produces the opposite; as, for instance, efforts to beget 
love may have for their result the production of dislike. We can here 
take but a short glance at this important subject. 

The first point to which the attention of the educator may be directed 
is a general result at which he may aim. The broadest division which can 

be made of the feelings is into those of pleasure and those of 
andvain P^* '^^® mind assumes a particular attitude in consequence of 
* its experiences of these. We shall take a case. A child per- 
forms a mental act. He does it successfully. He feels pleasure. He per- 
forms another successfully. The recollection of the past pleasure unites 
■with the present feeling, and the feeling is stronger. Others thus blend 
until the child has a permanent state of feeling; or, as we may call it, a 
mood. He looks forward with hope; he expects to be successful; but he 
may fail. A failure takes place; he feels pain. The feeling of pain now 
acts antagonistically to his feeling of pleasure; and, if these painful feelings 
recur, the one set strive for the mastery over the other; and the result will 
be, that the mind will ultimately be in a bright and cheerful mood, or in 
a dark and gloomy one; it will either be full of hope or be given to despair; 
or, at the least, have a tendency to go in the one direction or the other. 
There can be no doubt that it is the business of the educator to produce 
j^fi^ the bright, cheerful, hopeful mood. This is the natural mood, 
natural if we use the word natural as expressive of the ideal after which 
mood, nature strives. This mood is the result of the successful dis- 
charge of all the functions; and it is of immense consequence for the 
child to have this mood. The mind communicates its tone to every thing 
around it; and so the cheerful mind sees good in every thing, catches the 
bright side, and strengthens all the powers; for the cheerful mind becomes 
the strong mind. Obstacles, pain, failure are sure to come; but the cheer- 
ful mind casts them all aside, rises superior to them, and, after temporary 
depression, sees again with the same clearness, and hopes with the same 
■ steadfastness. The methods by which the educator can help to 

Methods, produce this state of mind in his charge are various, and must 
all be used. First of all, he must himself be of this cheerful and hopeful 
mind. There is no direct teaching on excitation of the emotions; but they 
are often produced, in the proper circumstances, by what we may call in- 
fection. Love begets love; we catch admiration from those who have felt 
the admiration before us; and, no doubt, the sweet, gentle, loving smiles of 
a mother who is uniformly kind to her child, have a powerful influence on 
his whole destiny, a more powerful influence than they are generally be- 
lieved to exert. Secondly, health is a mighty agaiit m \\\ft ^^\x'^^X»^"!sj^^ 
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of life, before it can be expected that the mind shonld triumph over bodify 
evils; and, tiierefore, special care should be taken to renaer the infant 
healthy. And, thirdly, after a certain stage has been reached, some truths 
reached by the intellect can come powerfully to the aid of the emotional 
nature; such, for instance, as a belief that the arrangements of this world are 
in favor of man, that the amount of happiness in the world is much ereater 
than we may suppose, that God is working all things to wise and noble 
ends, and that man's destiny is for virtue and love. 

When we pass from this general consideration to the particular feel- 
ings, we find ourselves in a labyrinth. A feeling is a phase of mind which 
. arises from the consciousness of having passed from one state 
Minas^ into another; and, accordingly, no mental act can take place 
^ ^ ' without a feeling. Hence, we have feelings connected with the 
. body, feelings connected with the intellectual operations, and feelings con- 
nected with the practical and moral nature. Or we might speak of the 
feelings according to the objects which give rise to them; as those that 
arise in connection with nature, with one's own self, with man, with God. 
We select out of these, two classes of feelings that especially deserve the 
attention of the educator. The first class deserve attention principally be- 
cause they are in danger of being neglected, owing to the character of the 
present . age. The educator should awaken and keep alive the 
Mystery, fgejingg of admiration and mystery. A child naturally wonders 
and admires, and these feelings must not be allowed to die out. Moreover, 
the sense of mystery, closely connected with these, will be a source of great 
blessing to him. I'he practical man is apt to look on all things as definite 
and fully known; but the fact is, that nothing is completely &own. We 
know neither the beginning nor the end of any thing, llie smallest object 
and the largest are equally invisible to us. Our knowledge is limited by a 
boundary that lies far within the infinitesimally great and meinfinitesimally 
small; and so all knowledge attained points to an infinite region the depths 
of which we have not sounded. A consciousness of this is closely con- 
nected with a humble spirit, and true humility generally allies itself with 
love. The second class of feelings is that which relates to the beautiful. 
The sense of the beautiful is the power to feel the loveliness of 
heavUful. symmetry, of proportion, of harmony. ITiis power is to be 
' acquired only by the exercise of it. The symmet^ and loveUness 
exist in nature. They are calculated to produce an effect on the soul of 
man, but the soul of man must be brought into contact with them, before 
it can feel them. Therefore, in regard to the cultivation of the feeling for 
the beautiful, the one essential condition is, that beautiful olnects be placed 
before the person in whom the sense is to be awakened and strengthened, 
and that they be placed frequently and at proper intervals; because tie 
sense of the beautiful is awakened only by slow d^rees, and it expands, 
passing from the external and simple to the harmonies which prevail 
amidst the grandest spheres of thought and intelligent existenoes. But 
it can be brought before the pupil in every form at an early stage, 
in beautiful pictures, in beautiful rooms, in beautiful landscapes, in order, 
in gentleness of tone, in noble action, and in many other ways, so 
as to induce within himself a love of all that is orderly, harmonious, and 
peaceful 
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Two cautions may be specially urged in connection with the cultivation 
of the feelings. The first is, that it is possible to render a human being 

Ca titms *^^ sensitive, — to give feeling too great a preponderance in the 
' individuality of the person educated. Such a person becomes 
sentimental, is easily moved to joy or tears, is sympathetic in the highest 
d«^ree, but the sympathy does not lead to action. The educator has to 
take care that every train of feeling be strengthened and guided aright by 
clear and well-reasoned convictions, and be followed by appropriate action. 
The second danger is, that the feeling of self may become so strong as to 
harden every other. Naturally, every one bestows a great deal of attention 
on himself, and there is a tendency to feel only when the circumstances 
relate to one's self. Here, again, what has to be done is, to prevent the 
mind's being occupied too much witb self, and to interest it in the thoughts 
and circumstances of others. Both these cautions point to the next 
division of the sphere of education — that of the will or of the practical 

ITie will P^^®^* '^^® exercise of these is closely connected with +Jie 
mtellect and the feeKngs, and indeed ordinarily results from 
them. Man is naturally a striving or desiring being. He is a force, and 
by a force we mean something that strives to exert itself. Accordingly 
man's first act is an effort. And the powers which he at any time possesses 
strive for spheres of action. But these spheres are in the main determined 
by the results of the action of his intellect and the motive power of the 
feelings. A child does something which gives him pleasure. He has 
fijiished the action. He turns to something else. What remains of the 
previous action? A recollection of something pleasant; but the recollection 
of something that is pleasant excites the desire to enjoy it again. Thus 
arise desires in the mind; and as these desires arise again and again in 
connection with objects belonging to separate classes, groups of desires or 
inclinations arise, and we call these groups by general names, such as the 
love of money, the love of honor, the love of fame. These desires grow in 
intensity according to the amount of time during which they are allowed 
to continue in the mind, and the amount of space they are allowed to 
occupy in it. Add to this fact that we naturally put a value on the 
things which we desire, and regard some as higher than others, and we 
enter the region of morals. Two or three functions of mind lie before us 
which we are able to discharge at the time. We weigh these functions in 
the balance. We pronounce one of a higher nature than the others. This 
is the one which we feel bound to perform. Thus the function of the eye 
is a nobler one than that of the nose or the taste; and, hence, the educator 
who trains the child to see is performing a nobler function than he who 
indulges a child's taste for sweets. All functions may be necessary, but 
each must have its own place in a well-arranged and systematic order of 
gradation. 

The first essential, then, to a good practical training is to impress on 
the pupil the true value of all actions and things. He is enabled to attain 

wu nd ^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ having a clear intellect and a right state of 

a^icmr ^®®^°g» ^°^' therefore, it cannot be too strongly urged, that a 

thorough intellectual education is an important element in the 

attainment of a sound moral character. But, besides this, we learn to act 

by acting. There is a natural instinct to act, and ihi& inatinct xclu£& ^ot 
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be resisted or blunted. It is by one action that we rise to the power of 
doing a greater. Here the same kind of fiction as that which we have 
noti^ in the case of the mental faculties is apt to mislead. Man is often 
spoken of as possessing a will; but man has not one will, but many wills. 
The word will is used to denote the complicated power which man 
possesses, through his original faculties and the exercise of them, to will 
for the futura But, if this be the case, the strength of the power to will 
in any particular case depends upon the previous exercise which the mind 
has had in willing similar actions; and so a man may have a strong will in 
one direction, and a weak will in another. Hence, the educator must take 
care to bring into activity the willing power of his pupil in as many 
directions ashe can, without impairing ms strength of will in the most 
important directions. Moreover, in action, we are influenced strongly by 
the action of others, just as in feeling by the feeling of others. The teacher 
who wishes to lead his pupils to acdon, must himself act first. The 
influence of example is all-powerful in this matter. And, finally, as 
willing depends first upon fixing an appropriate aim, and, secondly, on 
selecting the right means, the pupil must be trained, in all cases, to 
use the right means. The clear insight into the true value of actions, 
that is, into the aims which should guide us, may be of comparatively 

little use, if we have not the good sense to employ suitable 
aa^^SJS means for our purposes. These are the general rules which 
^ ' regulate practical education. It would be impossible in an 

article like wis to go into the particular phenomena which must be 
investigated before the educator can have a proper ^rasp of the subject. 
Just as in the case of the feelings, desires and inclinations arise in 
connection with all the activities of man, — with the physical, the in- 
tellectual, the emotional, and the practical forms of man's energy; and 
they embrace the same extent of objects. They connect themselves with 
nature, Vith one's own self, with other men, with Grod. But, they have 
wider ramifications, and a more potent influence than the feelings, and 
open up» therefore, a wider field for investigation; and, in this subject, 
aberrations demand the closest attention. The educator has continually 
to guard against the formation and strengthening of inclinations whidfi 
imperil the well-being of the individual and the race. 

Lastly, there is religious education, embracing within it intellectual, 

emotional, and moral aspects. Religion may be said to arise in a feel- 

. ing. We feel our weakness and littleness. We feel that we 

^^^^^ are limited in power, in knowledge, in vital energy. We feel 

surrounded, on every hand, by powers that are stronger than 
we are, and hemmed in by irresistible forces. If this, however, were 
the only feeling, despair would lay hold of us. But, we come to feel 
that the irresistible forces are not antagonistic to us, that we can come 
into harmonious relations with the supernatural, that, to use the Christian 
mode of thought, we can trust in a God of justice and love. It is 
when we gain this feeling of trust that we attain to a religion. ' But, 
a religion advances beyond the mere feeling; it sets down God or gods, 
as possessing a certain chai*acter, and, therefore, enjoining a certain kind 
ol woTsYnp. Especially does the Christian religion present definite con- 
ceptiona aa to the character of God, and en^om, as the first condition 
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of worship and as the great law of life, love to God and love to man 
practically exhibited. The Christian religion thus brings into play the 
feelings as the foundation of religion, the intellectual powers in appre- 
hending its great truths, and the inclinations and practical powers in 
carrying them out. 

The subject of education is discussed in a great variety of treatises. 
The most satisfactory discussion, in our opinion, is contained in the 
works of Herbart and Beneke. Herbart's educational writings 
L'Uerature. j^^^^^ \i%Q\i collected and published recently in two volumes 
(Leipsic, 1873 — 1875) under the editorship of Otto TVifimann. Beneke's 
great work on the subject is Erziehungs- und Unierrichtslehre (2 vols., 
third edition, Berlin, 1864). The first volume is devoted to Education, 
the second to Instruction, Of the followers of Herbart, Ziller's works 
deserve special mention; and of those of Beneke, the works of Dittes 
and Dressier. The educator will also derive much good from the study 
of the best works on psychology. Both Herbart and Beneke have written 
hand-books of psychology; and, in English, special mention, may be made 
of the writings of Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Morell, Prof. Bain, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, the last of whom has a work specially devoted to edu- 
cation (Editcation: Intellectual^ Moral, and Physical). For other refer- 
ences, see Cyclopaedia of Education. 

ELABOBATIVE FACULTY, a term often used, at the present 
time, to indicate that function of the mind by which it employs the 
materials supplied by sensation, perception, conception, and consciousness 
(or the inner sense), and builds them up into systems or chains of thought 
and reasoning. The different processes that, according to this nomenclature, 
are elaborative, are comparison, abstraction, generalization, judgment, and 
reasoning. To these particular processes the term thought is now often 
restricted, instead of being, as formerly, applied indifferently to every 
intellectual operation. Dr. Hopkins, in An Outline Study of Man (N. Y., 
1876), thus describes this faculty and its functions: "llie processes of the 
elaborative faculty hold the same relation to the materials brought into 
the mind that the processes of building and repairing hold to the materials 
which are brought into the body, llie building and repairing systems take 
hold of that which is brought into the system and elaborate it; they 
transform it, and make of it another thing. The elaborative system does 
the same thing in the mind. It takes the material given by the prcsenta- 
tive faculty [sensation, perception, etc.], and performs the operations of 
comparison, abstraction, etc." Dr. Porter, in The Human Intellect (N. Y., 
1869),' thus defines the oflBice of the elaborative faculty: "The thinking 
power has been treated as twofold, and been subdivided into two: the 
elaborative faculty, as performing the processes, and the regulative^ as 
furnishing the rules, or more properly as prescribing the sphere and 
possibility of thought. These are named also the dianoetic and the 7wetic 
faculty. By some writers they are distinguished as the understanding and 
reason, in a usage suggested by Kant, but deviating materially from his 
own. Milton and others call them the discursive and instinctive reason". 
(See Intellectual P^ducation.) 

ELOCUTION, the utterance or expression of thought in reading and 
speaking, is an important part of a sclaolasliQ e^uca^iouO^^wwiiSfe ^V*^*^ 
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constant need of such vocal utterance in the ordinary circumstances of 
both private and public life. The departments into which this subject 
naturally divides itself are the following: (1) Articulation, or the proper 
and distinct enunciation of the elementary sounds as usually combined in 
words; (2) Pronunciation, as dependent upon a knowledge of the various 
sounds represented by letters and their diverse combinations in words, and 
upon accentuation; (3) Emphasis, or the placing of a stress of the voice 
upon a particular word or words of a sentence, so as to bring out the 
meaning fully, and to give life and spirit to the delivery; (4) Voice inflec- 
tions, — upward, downward, or waved, as a means of giving a partic- 
ular significance to words or sentences, and as auxiliary to emphasis; 
a Tones, or those variations of the voice in pitch, force, and quality, by 
ich it is modulated to the expression of particular sentiments and emo- 
tions. (See Reading, and Voice, Culture of.) 

EDCPIBICAL METHODS, those methods of instruction or education 
which are based not on theoretical principles, but on the effects of practical 

operations as learned by experience. Hence the term (from 
Definuum, ^^ k^ireLpia, experience). When the application of scientific 
methods, or those derived from general principles, is possible, the use of 
empirical methods becomes a cause of reproach, and is to be condemned. 
The science of education is, however, too unsettled and incomplete to 
justify such condemnation, except to a limited extent. Methods that have 

stood the test of actual experiment, and have proved effective, 
U uuy. ^j^ ^^^ ^ 1^ discarded merely because the principle underlying 
them is not understood, or because they seem to contradict some favorite 
theory. Such experimental processes are the source of much valuable ex- 
perience, and the facts thus obtained should be generalized so as to supply 
additional scientific principles, or correct those already deduced. In Uus 
way, the practical experience of educators may be employed to improve 
and extend the science of education. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly 

true that teachers are too apt to follow empirical methods 

Nottole bUndly, without concerning themselves with principles. The 

blindly, complaint is often and justly made that education is not 

scientific; and, that, consequently old methods and processes are 
often employed, when the circumstances render them entirely inapplicable. 
This would naturally be the result of adhering to empirical methods, since 
principles alone can guide to a just discrimination as to practical processes. 

The " rule of thumb" may answer when the operator is confined 
neededT ^ * very narrow sphere of his art, and is never obliged to depart 

from it; but it is entirely inadequate to grapple with the difficul- 
ties presented in a varied and enlarged sphere of practical effort, whatever 
the art or profession may be. This is particularly true of education, since 
the elements with which it has to deal are as innumerable in their 
combinations as the phases of human character. In proportion as educa- 
tion emerges from this condition of empiricism, and assumes a settled 
scientific status, its practical operations will rise to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, and those engaged in it will receive the consideration which apper- 
tains to the professional character. 

AMOTIONS are those conditions of the mind in which the sensibility 
^ excite, jso »s to »ct upon the will, and ^i\k \\i^ ^ndQucy to outward 
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manifestation in bodily acts. The difference between emotions and pas- 
sions is rather quantitative than qualitative; the former, while character- 
Mnotions ^^d by an intensity of feeling, still leave a considerable scope 
and for the exercise of reason and judgment; the latter, for the time 

passions, being, disturb the equilibrium of self-consciousness, and produce 
a condition in which the mind is overmastered and controlled by the 
particular feeling, and is borne along by its force, helpless and suffering 
(hence the name passion^ meaning suffering). Of this, we have illustrations 
in the effects of extreme anger, love, hatred, or revenge. Emotions are 
^ . also to be distinguished from sentiments, the latter being to a 

''*''*^* greater extent based on mental discriminations, and more steady 
and durable in their nature^ Thus, he who has cultivated the sentiment 
of patriotism, cannot but feel an emotion of joy at a victory gained by his 
country over her enemies. Emotions are likewise to be distinguished from 
feelings t or the immediate sensatioiiis of the physical organism, 

Feelings, giyjug rigg to mental perceptions, or to bodily pleasure or pain. 
The nature of children is more emotional than that of grown persons, be- 
cause the restraining principle of the mind is less active, and the sensibility 
more fresh and more acute. This is particularly true of certain kinds of 
temperament and mental constitution. The office of education is to rec- 
ognize every principle of the human being, and to employ it or appeal to 
it in the educative processes. An emotional nature diould be cherished; 
inasmuch as one who is deficient in this respect is apt to be cold, selfish, 
and unsocial. The emotions are not only compatible with, but 

OuM""^^ necessary to, the best elements of man's moral nature; and the 

ermtions educator should strive to connect them with moral motives. 
' The attempt to awaken emotion in the minds of children by 
mere sentimentality is futile and ridiculous. Stirring stories of heroism, 
endurance, patriotism, generosity, self -denial, filial affection, etc. will awak- 
en corresponding emotions; and when properly applied constitute a means 
of emotional culture; but youth should, as far as possible, be permitted to 

Sield to the natural emotions to which the ordinary circumstances of their 
ves give rise; they should witness emotion in others, under restraint, but 
still expressed; and by imitation, as well as instinctive impulse, be hal3itu- 
ated to ardor in their feelings toward all that is beautiful, true, and good 
in natural objects, historical incidents, or the conduct of those with whom 
they meet in their daily lives. 

EMULATION (Lat. cemulatiOt from cemuluSy a rival), the desire to 
excel, is a principle of action which has had a very general application in 
. practical education, being one of the most common incentives 
^^%ion l^^^g^* *^ ^^ upon children and youth to induce exertion in 
* study. The various systems of merit marks, prizes, etc., are 
based upon this principle, inasmuch as they definitely recognize and reward 
isuperiority or excellence. 

Scarcely any subject has been more thoroughly discussed than the 
propriety of resorting to emulation as a school incentive. On the one 
hand, it has been held that the human mind, particularly in its 
f&r^vse i""™**^''® state, needs the stimulus of secondary motives to 
•'' ' awaken its dormant energies, especially for the accomplishment 

of tasks in which it takes only an imperfect iateiest. "^^^^xx^^ <i ^^{s^^stssql 
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are bat little prone to study, their fondness being rather for actiTe sports 
and amusements: and, hence, the awakening of an interest in the studies 
themselves, while an important object of the teacher's efforts, cannot be 
depended upon to incite the pupil to continuous industry. While there 
are some mmds and temperaments that feel an almost innate desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge, and hence a love of study, on the other 
hand, the great majority of children have no such desire until it is 
engendered by the force of secondary motives, that is, by holding out 
inducements to study based upon the attainment of things in which they 
do take an interest. All children are, more or less, prone to emulation; 
they love to excel others, particularly in things that bring commendation 
and honor, in this respect resembling those of maturer years; for this prin- 
ciple of action has been recognized as leading to eminence in every 
department of human effort. Hence, in schools and colleges, 

Oqmona. emidation is an important and valuable incentive which the 
educator may, by no means, cast aside. Of course, it is not to be allowed 
to degenerate into personal strife, animosity, or jealousy; nor is it to be 
indulged in such a manner as to obliterate the pupil's real interest in the 
study pursued. It is always to be impressed upon the student's mind that 
he is working in a good cause, and that he should strive to attain to the 
highest possible d^ree of excellence in it, — hieher, if he can, than that 
which he sees has been attained by any of his fellow students. Thus what 
others achieve becomes the measure of what can be done by him if he 
exerts himself to the utmost, and also the standard beyond wnich he is to 
00 in order to obtain the prize of excellence. For a fuller treatment of 
xbdB subject see CycLopoBdia of Education. 

ENGOTJRAGElCENTy as an educational incentive, is of indispensable 
importance in dealing with a certain class of minds, particularly with those 

Impor- characterized by an excess of caution, timidity, and diffidence. 

tance. Many teachers repress the exertions of their pupils by failing to 
discern their true character, so as to be able to ascertain the amount of 
effort they may have put forth in order to accomplish an assigned task, or 
to avoid a temptation to do wrong. Adopting an arbitrary standard, they 
sometimes condemn alike all who fail to attain it, making no allowance 
for diversity of talent, opportunity, or the power of will; whereas the true 
test of a pupil's merit is not the accompUsbment of the task, but the 
exertion put forth and the self-control exercised in the endeavor to comply 
with the teacher's precepts or directions. Encouragement consists in 
adjusting the standard of success to the peculiar circumstances 

awlZd^ and traits of the pupil. If the latter is dull, indolent, self- 

^ * indulgent, feeble in wQl, and yielding easily to temptation, the 
educator who recognizes these traits, accepts with satisfaction the feeblest 
efforts at amendment which he sees have been put forth, and by judicious 
commendation induces stronger and more persistent ones, until the founda« 
tion of moral or intellectual strength has been safely laid. Timid children 
must be encouraged to lay aside their fears by being shown that they are 
groimdless. They must not be repressed by harsh words of censure, or by 
Siose forms of punishment which should be the exclusive penalty of willful 
WTong-^oina. On the contrary, they should be made to feel that, even if 
tteySskVQ mlod, thejbave won their teacher's approving smiles by their 
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honest efforts. All the various forms of encouragement, within the power 
of a teacher of skill and experience, will find occasions for employment in 
dealing with the endless diversities of character presented by the pupils of 
a large class or school. Some minds, on the other hand, need rather urging 
than gentle encouragement; and the latter, in the form of excessive praise, 
to talented pupils is often a means of flattering their vanity, and thus 
operates as a Kind of moral poison, destroying the force of every true 
stimulus to activity. 

ENGLISH, the Study of. The mother-tongue has peculiar rela- 
tions to education. Language has a twofold nature, — on the one side, 
EdaUans voice, on the other, thought. Early thought is almost all stimu- 
to educa- lafed, guided, and supported by the mother-tongue. All early ac- 
tion, quisition of knowledge may be regarded as the study of the 
mother-tongue; and, even in civilized nations, few persons ever advance 
beyond the knowledge stored up for them in their native speech. The 
mother-speech is also the means of communicating with others, and of in- 
fluencing them; so that the study of it as an art includes the study of rhet- 
oric and oratory, and of the art of poetry. 

It would seem then that there are four chief direct uses in studying 
English: (I) To understand what is spoken or written in that language; 
(2) To speak it well; (3) To write it well; and (4) To master 
uses, English literature. And there are three remoter ends: (1) To 
master the language scientifically; (2) To acquire the knowledge of lan- 
guage in general; and (3) General culture. 

^kxrli/ siudi/f in infant schoolSy kindergartens^ and primary schools. 

— The meaning of words is the fij«t thing children learn of languages. 

The names of a few familiar objects and acts are repeated in connection 

. with the objects and the acts themselves so often, that the infant's 

Gf%Dor^ thought passes promptly from the sound to the thing. Thus, 

' papat mamma, kiss, laugh, make the child think of the person 

or act before it can speak any woids. Many words are also attached to 

thoughts by being often heard connected with other words in discourse. Such 

knowledge, caught by the child rather than taught to it, is for the most part 

Tery indefinite and inexact, but no part of education is more important. 

The objects named should be objects worthy of thought. Good and 
bad qualities should be marked by such tones and manner as will give 
their names correct and powerful associations. The means of 
Ms^i^ expressing the affections should be carefully taught. In the 
* kindergarten or other infant school, care should be methodically 
taken to teach the words which accurately name the objects and processes 
that the children learn; unnamed objects and processes, however amusing 
or ingenious, enter little into thought and contribute little to culture. A 
leading purpose in all object teaching should be to give valuable ideas; but 
that is the same as giving familiarity with good words. Teachers of infant 
schools need good books, containing classified lists of important words, 
with directions how to teach them by means of well-chosen object lessons, 
and amusing occupations. (See Kindergakten, and Object Teaching.) 
For children of a larger growth, we have a great number of Spellers and 
JDefiners, and small dictionaries which teach the meaning of English words« 
The latter should be constantly used. 
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The study of meanings in such manuals is, however, of little worth, 
unless supplemented by object teaching on the one hand, and by the study 
of discourse on the other. Manuals of object teaching arranged 
teadi^. ^^^ *^® purpose are wanting. Object teachers often contrast the 
^* study of words with the study of things, and condemn the study 
of words, instead of teaching them through their exercises. There are 
many books made up of progressive selections of discourse, intended to in- 
troduce young pupils to words. Most Primers and Readers attempt some- 
thing in this way, and some are skillfully prepared with notes and exercises 
for mis purpose. 

To speak well requires a knowledge of the meanings of words and of 

the combinations in which they are actually used, of the meanings and uses 

of grammatical prefixes and siiffixes, and of the exact sounds 

How to which are made by good speakers. Speaking must go on at a 

cmr^ certain speed; and, therefore, thoughts, words, and the movements 

speaking, of *^6 vocal organs must be closely associated, so as to follow 

one another without effort and with great rapidity. Much 

practice in speaking is necessary in order to speak well; and, in general, 

practice in the very kind of speaking in which the excellence is desired. 

In the early stages of education, tUs must be almost wholly imitative 

Practice. Childn^n catch and use the soimds and forms which make the 
veliest impression on them, and which they hear Oftenest; to use a form 
or sound once, makes it most likely to occur to the mind again. Teachers 
should, therefore, train by inducing imitation of their own speech. Exer- 
cises may be used in repeating after the teacher the elementaiy sounds, 
and afterwards difficult words, and then familiar dialogues, and finally 
passages of poetry, or elevated prose, which the teacher likes and can 
repeat with feeling. Incorrect articulation and bad grammar should be 
constantly corrected, not by repeating and caricaturing what is faulty but 
by substituting the correct expression. Children should also be encouraged 
to talk, at proper times, to repeat the explanations of the teacher, not 
verbatim throughout, but yet with a constant, close, and correct use of 
the technical terms or important words; nor is it unscientific to commit 
to memory formulas of permanent importance, to be fully comprehended 
afterwards; such as the multiplication table, catechisms of moral and 
religious truth, and noble utterances which it does men good to have fast 
in the memory. The youth should be led on by language faster and 
farther than lus own thoughts could have gone alone. Practice of this 
kind will naturally go along with reading. 

Learning to read should begin early. The monstrous spelling of the 
English language makes this much more difficult than to learn to read 
German; and teaching the names of the letters, and the sounds 
of the syllables as if made up of them, has a mischievous effect 
on the reason of tifie learners. Several methods are used in our schools 
to overcome the difficulties. The word-method (q. v.) is one. In this, 
children are taught to recosnize words as wholes before learning the 
letters. In skillfully preparea books, with pictorial illustrations, children 
learn to read very rapidly by this method, but not so accurately; and it is 
yhard to teach them to spell. Skillful teachers will use a judicious 
*uaatioD. of the two methods. Books ar^ also prepared with an 
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alphabet in which each letter has always the same sound, a proper phonetic 
alphabet, and with classified examples of words, and reading extracts, spelt 
in the phonetic alphabet wholly at first, and gradually passing to our 
standara spelling. These have been used for some years in New York, 
Boston, St. Louis, and elsewhere, and are reported to save one half of the 
time usually devoted to learning to read. There is now an active movement 
for the reform of our spelling which it may be hoped will save the next 
generation much time and tofl. (See Orthography, and Phonetics.) Books 
of this kind are Leigh's edition of various elementary reading- 
Books, ijQoks; also Davis's American Primary Douai's Baiioncd 
Phonetic Primer, Longley's American Phonetic Primer, Sheldon's I^ew 
Phonetic Primer, Shearer's Combination Speller, Yickroy's Phonetic 
First Reader, Primary cards and charts to aid in this early instruction 
are to be had in good variety. Practice in writing is one of the best aids 
in learning to re^ and spell, and hence, copying choice extracts, and then 
writing them down from memory, is quite useful. Soon after lessons in 
penmanship begin, grammar should be taken up. 

Grammar is often used as a name for the whole science of language 
and the art of using it; but by masters of the science of language, it is now 
confined to the classification of words into parts of speech, 
Grammar, according to their uses in discourse, the description and exposi- 
tion of the changes of form called inflections, and the uses of these in the 
correct construction of sentences. There would be some advantage in 
dropping the old traditional definitions, which lead teachers and pupils to 
expect that the study of English grammar will make them able to speak 
and write the English language correctly. It is only one of the helps to 
correctness in speaking and writing. The attempt by makers of school 
grammars and by teachers to do too much is one reason why the study is 
80 much neglected and abused. Descriptive grammar consists of defini- 
tions of the parts of speech, paradigms, and rules of syntax. "With children, 
a careful selection of simple and typical matter should be made, just as in 
botany or in any other science. This matter should consist of definitions 
and rules, stated in accurate scientific language, but simply and briefly; 
and of selections of words and sentences, also simple and clear, and suited 
to illustrate the definitions and rules. This matter should be managed by 
the teacher so as to use mere verbal memory as little as possible, and to 
train the pupil to see, hear, and think as much as possible. The definitions 
and the rules should be learned like rules in arithmetic, but the main work 
should be the application of them to examples. The scholar should every 
day hand in written grammar work on the slate or on paper, like sums in 
arithmetic; and the preparation and explanation of this work should be 
the main grammar lesson in the earl^ years. This method needs some 
system of notation by which any sentence may be put on paper or on the 
blackboard with its words so designated by signs, or by an arrangement 
in diagrams, that the analysis and parsing of it may be made plain to the 
eye. Such systems are found in severed books. A considerable number 
of our best teachers use substantially this method, many of them, without 
a book, dictating, day by day, definitions which the pupils are to remember, 
and giving out words and sentences to be classified and analyzed, also 
proposing trials in collecting and inventing ^ox^ «^<\ ^\i\^\i^^^ ^\ "^ 
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kind to be studied. Books>re often wholly condemned by these teachers, 
who coUect, year by year, in their own note-books, or memories, a store of 
happy questions and examples, as weU as carefidly considered definitions 
and rules; and it would obviously be a great help to young teachers, as 
well as to pupils, to get a good note-book of this kind, neatly pnnted, and 
there are some books for beginners which are, in substance, such note- 
books. For a full treatment of this subject, with directions as to advanced 
instruction, see Ci/dopcedia of Education. 

ENGLISH LITEBATURE. This is a very important, but an 
enormously extensive subject for school instruction. The whole cycle of 
literature is no more to be known by one person than the whole circle of 
the sciences, still less by young people at school. The impossibihty of 
Questions achieving the whole task being seen, two questions at once arise: 
to he dis- (I) What shall we teach and what leave untaught? and (2) How 
cussed, shall we teach it ? 
In attempting to answer the first of these questions, we can find some 
guidance from analogy; and the school subject which appears, in its vast 
size and the enormous contents of its wealth, to have the closest 
beav^lM resemblance to literature is the subject of geography. Now, in 
* geography, we do not burden the attention and overload the 
memory of our pupils with the infinite number of names of small towns, 
insignificant rivers, diminutive lakes, and unimportant headlands; but we 
take only the most prominent and, as it were, the central features of the 
world, and round these we group the knowledge which is intended to abide 
with the pupil, and to serve as a nucleus for his subsequent accumulations. 
In the same way, there are certain names which the sifting of time has 
caused to stand out with always increasing clearness; there are certain 
books which have been, and which continue to be,/orces in the develop- 
ment of civilized humanity; and it is with these authors and with these 
books that the teacher should make the pupil acquainted. Thus stated, 
the path seems to be plain — so plain that no good teacher can miss it. 
But there are two dangers — two besetting sins, which await the teacher 
in his attempts toward the systematic treatment of a subject so large; and 
Encyclo- t^^se are the vices of encj/clopcedism and abridgment. Looked 
pcRdism at more closely, both these vices are seen to be only two sides of 
andofti-idgr- the same central error — an error which pervades aU kinds of 
'f'^^' teaching, and which is, indeed, the most prevalent educational 
error of the present day. By enct/clopoBdismtis meant the desire to include 
too many facts — and, in the present instance, too many authors — within 
the range of the pupil's mental vision; and the consequence is a pressure 
which results in an abridgment of the closest kind — an abridgment in 
which nothing is said of — no facts are given about — the author, but when 
he was born, and when he died, and the name of his best-known book. It 
is plain that such knowledge is no knowledge at aU,and is of no more value 
than an acquaintance with the street directory. The desire to teach too 
much ends in achieving too little; the attempt to learn everything results 
in nothing. Besides, the pupil must have a living and interior kaowledgQ 
of English literature, and not a dead and external acquaintance with its 
zaere husk, appendages, and circumstances; and the question which presses 
iipao the teacher ia therefore: How is thia to b^ done ? Before answering 
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this qaestio(n, the teacher must have settled with himself what is to be 
done. 

(1) Let us suppose that, seeing the impossibility of embracing all the 
details of so large a field, he has resolved upon making a selection of the 

best writers in prose and verse in each epoch. Round each of 
^'^^^^^•' these he will then coUect the most able of his contemporaries, 

and explain to his class their relations and the influence which 
each had upon the other, and which the requirements and spirit of the 
period had upon them all. The teacher will then, probably, select Chaucer 

— as the type of the chivalric period of English Literature; Mandeville 

— as the " Father of English Prose"; Spenser — as the richest poet of the 
Elizabethan era; Shakespeare — as the greatest dramatist of the period 
when the drama was at its highest; Hooker — as the type of the ornate 
and elaborate prose style of the sixteenth century; Bacon — as tho most 
compact and thoughtful English essayist; Milton — as the poet of the Ref- 
ormation, and the master of the most sublime rhythms in the language, 
and in his prose works the most elaborate of sentence-makers; Butler (in 
parts) — as the antipode of Milton;. Jeremy Taylor — as the sweetest prose- 
writer of the seventeenth century; Bryden — as the herald of a new and 
more " popular" style; Pope — as the culmination of the most polished, 
clear-cut, and sparkling English; Swift — as the most powerful intellect of 
his time; Johnson — as the representative of the massive common-sense of 
his country, too ponderously, though characteristically, expressed; Gold- 
smith — as the most charming writer of his generation; Burke — as the 
most brilliant rhetorician that the modem world has seen; Cowper — as 
the transition and the link between the age of Pope and the nineteenth 
century; Wordsworth — as the dawn and the bright shining of the new 
day of English literature, and Be Quincey — as the most wonderful prose- 
writer of me nineteenth century. 

(2) But it is evident that all the works of these writers cannot be read 
in school; and a selection from them is, therefore, necessary. Here again 

J .. common repute comes to our aid, and maps out our course for 
wor^.^* In Chaucer, we should probably find it sufiicient to read 
the Prologuey or the Knightes TcUe^ or the Alan ofLawes Tale; 
in Mandeville, a few chapters of his Travels; m Spenser, a book or two of 
the Faerie Queene; in Shakespeare, one or two plays, such as the Merchant 
Of Venice^ or King Lear (Hamlet is too difficult and super-subtle, while the 
subject of Othello must always keep it out of schools); in Hooker, the First 
Book of his Ecclesiastical Polity; in Bacon, twenty of his best Essays, 
such as those on Envy, Gh'eat Place, or Travaile; in Milton, the Lycidas, 
the ComuSj the Hymn to the Nativity , and his other minor worjjs, with 
perhaps one book of the Paradise Lost; in Butler, one or two Cantos of 
the tivdihras; in Jeremy Taylor, a few chapters of the Holy Living and 
perhaps a Sermon; in Dryden, the Absalom and Achitophel and the Mac 
J^ecknoe; in Pope, the Rape of the Lock and the Essay on Criticism; in 
Dr. Johnson, two or three of his Lives of the Poets and the Preface to the 
Bictionaryt with perhaps Rasselas; in Goldsmith, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
the Traveller and the Beserted Village; in Burke, the Reflections on the 
French Revolution and one of his speeches; in Cowper, the Task, the 
Progress qf Error ^ Truth, and some of his minor T^o^\!as»,^\x\!L<^\6siXixVtT^ 
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Bhonld be read, were it only for their style; in Wordsworth, the best of bis 
Sonnets, the Lines on Tintem Abbey, Laodamia, and many of his minor 
poems; and in De Qnincey, his Suspiria de Profundis, his Vision of 
oudden Death, and some of his criticisms. 

But, even after all this has been done and well done, there are still two 

things to do. The first is to give the pupil an intelligible and striking 

view of our literature before Chaucer — that is, from the 

M^h -Bcoww// of the 5th century — a poem which, like the Iliad, 

' existed only in the memory and not in a written form, for 

several hundred years — down to Caedmon, Beda, and King Alfred, to* 

the Saxon Chronicle and Chaucer. This ought to be done orally by the 

teacher, who should, at the same time, write upon the blackboard short 

characteristic extracts from the works of these authors, and explain and 

illustrate the growth of the oldest English, with its highly inflected forms, 

into our present English. The second thing to be done is, to connect 

every-where the appearance and the work of a writer with the 

^^^^tAh^ social condition and the political events of the age in which he 

^aqe ^^®^' *^^ ^ show — as far as this can be shown to a young 

' audience — how these influenced the character and the feelings 

of the writer. Nothing, for example, can be clearer or more easy to explain 

than the influence of the two opposite views of politics upon the writings 

of the two contemporaries, Milton and Butler. 

The standing (fifficulty and perpetual temptation — a diflBculty with 
which the teacher will have constantly to fight, and a temptation which 
- Arbitrary he will have at every moment to resist — is to present to his 
con- pupils conclusions the data for which have not been given, and 
elusions, critical results the steps to which have never been taken by the 
pupils themselves. There is nothing more prejudicial to the young 
mind — nothing so fatal to its kindly and hsurmonious growth, as the 
presence within it of ready-made thoughts, of alien ideas, and of too easily 
accepted results. The pupil may seem to be in possession of such ideas 
and conceptions, but he is not; they may seem to be the fruit of his own 
mind, but they are really dead artificial apples — the witnesses, not of a 
vigorous, spontaneous life, but of mental poverty and death. The second- 
hand is the deadly foe of original life. 

A large part of the benefit of a course of literature will be lost to the 
pupils, if they are not required, always and every-where, to react with 
their own mind upon tlie material they receive, and the forms 
exe^s^s "^^^^ *^®y ^'^ asked to contemplate. This view demands that, 
* accompanying every step of the course, there should be a well- 
selected and judiciously chosen set of exercises. Such exercises might 
include the following: 

(1) An account of a jpoem such as Chaucer's Prologue, in the pupil's 
own words, — always avoiding the vile practice of " paraphrasing." (2) A 
short life of an author, from memory. (3) An abridgment of an important 
chapter from some prose work. (4) The turning into modem English of a 
pas'^age from a writer of the 1 1th or 12th century. (5) A critical comparison 
between the treatment of the same subject by two different writers. (Thus 
^t^^mn has been treated both by Keats and Shelley; the Nightingale by 
MS ton, Keats, and Matthew Arnold; the DecUh of a FiHend by Spenser 
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— in his Astrophel — and by Shelley — in his Adonau; an Escape by 
Shelley — in his Fugitives^ and by Campbell, in his Lord UUin's Daughter.) 

SThe discussion of separate literary dicta — like the following by Russell 
well: •* Style, like the grace of perfect breediDg, makes itself felt by the 
skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us at last with a sense of 
indescribable completeness". (This might be at first discussed in the class- 
room; and then the line of argument and the results would be given in 
the form of an essay or paper.) (7) The story of a play of Shakespeare. 
(8) The analysis of some character in a play. There are many others which 
wul naturally occur to the teacher in the course of his work. 

The steady purpose to be kept in view in this instruction is to deposit 

in the pupil's mind a few nuclei of thought, and to collect around these 

nuclei as large an accretion of cognate ideas from different 

-A-vm, ^/niters and from different ages as possible. The existence of 
these nuclei will enable the teacher to preserve unity iD his teaching — to 
link together his lessons with bonds of " natural piety"; and thus to make 
the thoughtful child the father of the wise and instructed man. And, from 
the point of view of intellectual training, they will enable him to keep true 
to the central principle of repetition without monotony. 

The study of English literature is incomplete unless it include a view 
of the works of American authors, by whom many departments of the 
literature of the English language have been greatly enriched. 
^^ShU^T ^'^^» ^ poetry, the chief productions of Poe, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Willis, Bryant, etc., should be classified and criticised, 
and compared also with the productions of English poets in the same 
departments. In history, due attention should be given to Prescott, 
Hildreth, Bancroft, and Motley; and, in general literature, including essays, 
fiction, etc., Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Tuckerman, Whipple, and 
a host of others, claim attention. The principles and methods suggested 
in r^ard to English authors, in this article, are equally applicable to the 
American literature of the English language. For a list of books of refer- 
ence, see Ct/clopcedia of Education. 

ESTHETIC CTTLTTTBrE. Esthetics (Gr. ala^rrrtKdQ, from ala^dvea^aty 
to perceive), the science which treats of taste and its object, the beautiful 
m nature and art, has been recognized, since the middle of the 
JLsthelics. ^^ century, as an independent branch of philosophy. Depend- 
ing, as it does, upon the exercise of a special faculty of the mind, it forms 
a part of the basis of a complete and harmonious education. However 
well the intellect, the will, or the conscience of an individual may have 
been trained, if esthetic culture is wanting, he must continue rude and 
unrefined; and, hence, in a comparison of nations which are esthetically 
cultivated with such as are deficient in this respect, we find a marked 
difference in the degree as well as in the general character of the civilization 
which they resspectively present. 'J'he esthetic element, however, cannot 
be wholly wanting. Even the rudest nations or the most barbarous tribes 
manifest delight in those objects which satisfy their natural sense of the 
beautiful. Like children, they feel an intense fondness for showy ornaments, 
uncouth pictures and images, harsh and discordant music, and grotesque 
dances. The love of these things springs from the esthetic principle in 
tiieir minds, in its uncultivated and partly unde^eVo^^ covi^xio^ \^^ 
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perceptions of the beautiful are, like their thoughts and their reasonings, 
processes unregulated and misdirected. They have, also, the moral sense — 
the sense of right and wrong, but not knowing how to distinguish right 
from wrong, they often conscientiously perform acts which, judged by a 
proper standard of rectitude, are reprehensible in the highest degree; for 
conscience is only the general impression that a distinction between right 
and wrong exists, not a power to discriminate between specific right and 
wrong. In the same manner, the esthetic principle is the sense by which 
the mind, in a general way, distinguishes between what is beautiful and 
what is ugly; but it does not teach specifically what objects are beautiful. 
Hence, however advanced persons may be m esthetic culture, 
Taste. ^YiQy will still differ to some extent in this specific discrimina- 
tion. This difference we attribute to a diversity of taste, the word taste 
being used to designate the esthetic principle or faculty of the mind. We 
find, also, the same diveimty in the exercise of the moral sense, in the 
absence of a settled standard, some persons regarding as worthy of approba- 
tion the same act that others look upon as decidedly sinful. 

The aim of esthetic education must, therefore, be to cultivate the sense 
of the beautiful, i. e., the taste, (1) by showing what the elements of beauty 
are, and thus establishing in the mind a proper standard of the 
'^^Jh r^ beautiful; (2) by presenting to the mind simple forms of beauty, 
^njUure. ^^^ ^^® purpose of illustrating this analysis of the elements, and 
also impressing them deeply upon the mind, as the foundation 
of esthetic culture; and (3) by practice in criticism, so that the mind may 
be trained to judge whether in any complex object, either of nature or art. 
the elementary principles of beauty are present, and in their normal or 
proper combination. 'J'he elements of beauty are to be sought for in the 
constitution of the human mind; and, therefore, our knowledge of what 
they are and how they are to be combined must be derived from experience 
and observation, upon the results of which esthetics as a science must be 
based. The educator must, antecedently to the exercise of his professional 
skill, have acquired a knowledge of this, just as the teacher of mathematics 
or of physics must be versed in those branches, before he learns how to 
teach them; but with this difference, that in esthetic culture, it is the 
faculty that is immediately addressed, the primary object being disciplinary; 
while in most other departments of instruction, discipline is a secondary 
object, the primary aim being to impart a knowledge of the subject taught. 
To illustrate, we do not, in elementary schools, teach esthetics as such; but 
we strive to cultivate the esthetic faculty by instruction in drawing, 
painting, music, etc. In this department of teaching, the practical value 
of the subjects themselves is a consideration of great importance, but the 
development of the pupil's taste is indispensable to any true progress, and, 
therefore, during the earlier stages at least, must be the primary aim of 
the educator. When the mind has become enriched with varied forms of 
beauty, the mechanical skill will soon advance to the degree requisite to 
give them expression. This work commences in the kindergarten, and is 
Practical continued in the object lessons of the primary school, by means 

sag- of varied exercises in form or color. The most rudimental 

^estions. exerciaea in drawing should have a strict reference to this 

prmciple; tJmt id to mj, the pupils should b^ rec^uired to delineate not 
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tmcouth figures, but simple forms of beauty. The hand and tte eye may ' 
be trained, it is true, by practice in drawing any forms, whether beautiful 
or not; but the taste is to be developed and cultivated as well; and, 
therefore, only such forms as appeal to the esthetic sense should be. at 
first, presented. The elementary forms of the script letters are illustrative 
of the esthetic principle; and, hence, writing is a means of esthetic culture. 
The letters themselves, however, being complex forms, it is held that 
rudimentary drawing should precede writing. 

Esthetics is not only concerned in the beauty of forms; it embraces 

the objects of every bodily sense, and also of what may be called the inner 

AppUca- sense, — a discriminative consciousness of the beautiful in 

twns. thought and action, which the rhetorician, the poet, and the 

orator recognize and address in their several spheres of activity. That 

part of esthetics which depends upon the objects of hearing is cultivated 

by means of music, which is the expression of the beautiful in sound. The 

same guiding principle is applicable to instruction in this as to the teaching 

of form. Simple melodious combinations, regular and beautiful in 

themselves, shovQd be constantly employed; all that is harsh and dissonant 

should be avoided. The beauty of composition, that is, rhetorical beauty, 

depending upon subtler principles, requires a more careful treatment in 

education. Habit and association, however, play an important part in 

this branch of esthetic culture; and, therefore, the child, even from its 

earliest years, should be accustomed to hear only chaste, pure expressions; 

and the most familiar colloquialisms should be entirely free from what is 

coarse and vulgar, and especially from slang. The esthetic element in 

poetry cannot be addressed until an advanced stage of culture 

Poetry, j^^ ^^n reached. Poetry is the expression of the beautiful by 

means of words; it embraces rhetorical beauty, and the beauty of thought 

and action, as well as of external forms. 

ETYMOLOGY (Gr. krvfioXoyia, from hvfiov, the tnie meaning of a 
word), a department of philological science which explains the denvation 
of words and their litei^ meaning. This is historical etymology. (See 
English, Study op.) The term etymology is also applied to that part of 
grammar which relates to the classification of words as parts of a sentence, 
and their various inflections, used to indicate their relations to one another, 
or modifications of the general ideas which they express. This is gram- 
matical etymology. (See Grammar.) Asa branch of elementary instruc- 
tion, it teaches the component parts of words, — root, prefix, and suflBx, 
and by explaining the primitive meaning of these parts in the language 
from which they are derived, shows the exact literal meaning of the worcfa. 
(See Words, AxALysis of.) 

EXAMINATIONS constitute an important part of the educator's 
work in order to test the result of what has already been accomplished, and 
to incite his pupils to additional efforts. While it is perfectty true that 
the best effects of educational training can be but imperfectly, if at all, 
tested by any personal examination; yet, there is no other ready and def- 
inite method of ascertaining the efficacy of the teacher's work and the pro- 
ficiency of the student. Examinations, moreover, are of great educative 
value, if they are conducted on sound principles. The judicious examiner 
who is master of the subject, while aacertaiimi^ -^"VSaX. ^'i ^\y\.^«c^\sa^ 
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learned, necessarily, to some extent, shows him what he has failed to learn, 
either in consequence of an imperfect method of study or a lack of atten- 
tion to certain important parts of the subject. Thus he is taught how to 
make his future efforts more successful; and, further, by coming in contact 
with a mind more mature in its operations and attainments, he obtains 
yiews of the subject which no amount of study of his own could impart. 
On this account, examination and recitation should go hand in hand, the 
student showing, in the first place, what he has learned of the lesson as- 
signed to him, and the teacher then, by skillful examination, demonstrating 
to him his ignorance on certain points, and in this way instructing him in 
such things as may be beyond the grasp of his unaided research. Exami- 
nations of this kind fonn an indispensable part of instruction itself; those 
which occur at the end of certain periods, either for promotion, or for 
graduation, have in view the exclusive aim of testing the actual progress 
of the pupiL Indirectly, however, such examinations being anticipated 
by the student, guide and stimulate his efforts, both in acquiring and re- 
membering. — See Ci/dopcedia of Education, 

EXAMPLE, the In^uence of. This depends upon imitation and 
sympathy, two principles of action which are exceedingly potent in the 
minds of all persons, but particularly in those of children. Its influence 
among men is shown by the existence of national customs, prejudices, viceSi 
fashions, etc., and by the use of language, which would be scarcely possible 
without the force of imitation or example. In infancy and early childhood, 
this principle is the almost exclusive means of education, and the impres- 
sions which it makes are so strong and diurable, that they are hardly ever 
obliterated in after life. Parents very rarely appear to realize that they 
are, by a kind of " unconscious tuition", educating their children simply 
by what they say and do in their presence. The power of example has an 
important application in the education of the intellect; since, in giving in- 
struction in any department of science or art, the illustrative power of the 
teacher, in showing to the pupil what it is desired that he should ac- 
complish, has great efficacy in stimulating his efforts, and more especially 
in fixing in his mind a definite standard to the attainment of which he 
may direct his aim. Indeed, in every branch of instruction, imitation is 
one of the most important principles for the teacher to recognize and em- 
ploy. But it is in moral education that the force of example has its chief 
sphere of activity. In it is comprehended all that we mean by the personal 
influence of the instructor. His manners, his modes of action and speech, 
the expression of his countenance, and the tones of his voice, all are con- 
stituent elements of this influence. This personal power, it has been well 
said, is an '* emanation flowing from the very spirit of the teacher's own 
life, as well as an influence acting insensibly to form the life of the scholar". 
— See Unconscious Tuition^ by Prof. Huntington. 

EXPULSION is often resorted to in schools in the case of pupils 
who, by their willfulness, insubordination, reckless and disorderly conduct, 
or general depravity, cease to be amenable to the ordinary regulations of 
the school, or are likely to contaminate the manners and morals of the other 
pupils. It is an extreme measure, which, in public schools, should not be 
taJtea until all other proper means to control the pupils have been employed; 
^Aaaaase it generally deprives these pupils oi m o^^Ttunity of receiving 
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the education for which the laws of the state provide. I^wo circumstances 
can alone justify it: (1) That the pupil is utterly uncontrollable by any of 
the ordinary means of school government; (2) That the depraved character 
of the pupil is such as to imperil the welfare of the other pupils. Expul- 
sion, in some places, is used as a substitute for corporal punishment; out 
the propriety of this has been called in question. In view of the fact that 
the expulsion of incorrigible pupils must be occasionally necessary under • 
all circumstances, it would appear that a reformatory institution constitutes 
an essential part of every public-school system. 

EYE, CiUtivation of the. The sense of sight is capable of an al- 
most incredible improvement by culture; of this, modern scientific in- 

vestigations leave no doubt. We see improvement in this 
ofcuUure '"^^P^^* ^^* only in individuals but in the general visual capacity 

of whole nations. There can be no question, for example, that, 
3,000 years ago, when the civilization of the Chinese came to a stand-still, 
they were very deficient in the power of seeing perspectively; so that, in 
spite of aU their skill in drawing and painting, their pictures show all ob- 
jects on the same plane, without any variation of size, or of light and shade, 
in order to represent the distances and relative positions of uie objects de- 
picted. Many proofs might be adduced to snow that, in the course of 
centuries, the human eye has improved in power. The aim of education 
in this respect is twofold: (1) To improve the physiological conditions of 
sight, by removing any causes of a morbid state, or by strengthening the 
physical organ of vision; (2) To cultivate, by judicious practice, the sense 
of sight, so as to render it more observant, and able to receive more full 
and accurate impressions of the objects which pass before it. This is of 
special importance, as of all the senses that of sight is, without doubt, the 
most far-reaching, and leads to the most numerous and vivid conceptions. 

The cultivjCtion of the eye should begin soon after birth, and, for a few 
weeks, should be confined to keeping the infant from all excessive glare 

of light; but, at the same time, allowing it suflBcient nght 
commence P^P^^^J ^ excite the nervous activity. Children, like plants, 
' need a great deal of sunlight, which, provided it is not dazzling, 
is the most important agent of both bodily and mental growth. At the 
first, it should be a reflected, diffused, and mild light, direct sunlight being 
admitted only after several weeks, and then gradually. Weak eyes may 

also be caused by surroundings of but one color, particularly if 
Methods, (jgcidedly brilliant. Hence, it is well to relieve the impression 
made by a single color, by alternation with its complementary. Red or 
blue curtains should be never allowed continuously to throw their tinge upon 
the infant's eye; but, as a rule, subdued colors should be preferred. The 
power of distinguishing both outlines and shades of color is susceptible of 
cultivation by means of the slow movement of bodies of different hues 
before the child's eyes. This is an exercise which is employed in Froebel's 
nursery education, and is very properly accompanied by singing, because 
the sense of hearing, having an earlier development, is well adapted to 
excite the action of sight. After the second or third month, when the 
infant can wield its hands and arms, the sense of touch should be called 
into activity in order to correct the impressions made on the eye. 
Yarious contrivances may be resorted to for ^ibk '\^'vxr^K2»&, ^ssvss^^'^qssss^ 
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the suspended wooden globe and colored balls whicb Froebel suggests 
for use at this stage of education. As the child learns the meaning 
of simple language fully one or two years before it is able to repeat 
the words, it is safe to let it hear the names of the things which it 
sees and handles, but always in connection with the objects themselves. 
Thus language fixes, at the age of infancy, the various impressions of 
the senses, which impart a definite meaning to every word, and thus 
secure the proper expressions when the child begins to speak. When 
language has been acquired to some extent, the teacher should, by means 
of skillful questioning, attract the child's attention to those visible 
properties and peculiarities of things which, without a trained observa- 
tion, are generally passed by without notice. It is surprising how much 
may be instantaneously perceived by a trained eye, and how delicate 
and far-reaching the sense of sight may become, under circumstances 
requiring its constant exercise. Thus the practiced astronomer is able 
to notice the most minute points of light, which the ordinary observer 
utterly fails to detect. On the other hand, the eye is, of all our organs of 
sense-perception, the most delusive if it is permitted habitually to gaze at 
objects without any comprehensive or discriminative view of their pecu- 
liarities and less obvious details. It is on this account, that Froebel 
invented that well-arranged system of kindergarten occupations, by which 
the free self-activity of the child, stimulated by agreeable intercourse with 
those of his own age, learns how to employ his sense of sight in an endless 
variety of pleasurable work, that never ceases to educate both mentally and 
morally. (See Kindergarten, and Object Teaching.) 

Without any special or technical aid, the teacher may readily discover 
whether any of his pupils are color-blind, by a proper use of color-charts 

or color-tablets. Every child that cannot select from among 
bUndness ^^^ tablets the exact color which is pointed out on the chart is, 

of course, more or less color-blind, and should have the benefit 
of frequent exercises with (1) the three primary colors, and (2) with their 
double and triple combinations. By using very strong and brilliant colors 
alternately with those complementary to mem, this kmd of defect in sight 
may be, in part at least, removed. (See Color.) 

Teachers should not permit their pupils to stoop while engaged in read- 
ing, writing, or drawing; since this tends to injure the sight. It is also 

advisable to accustom the pupils to use their eyes at changing 
Caution, (jigtances of the object with an Wial degree of perfection, 
especially in reading, writing, and drawing. Tnen, if the eye be tired at 
a given angle of sight, it may continue its work, without injury or discom- 
fort, at a smaller or larger angle, and thus be enabled to do more work 
without detriment to the sight. Many of the ordinary school arrange- 
ments are more or less injurious to the organ of sight. " Short-sightSd- 
ness",says Liebreich (School Life in its Influence on Sight, London, 1872), 
Short- " is developed almost exclusively during school life; rarely after- 
sigfUed- wards, and very rarely before that time. Is this coincidence of 
ness, time accidental, — i. e. , does the short-sightedness arise at the 
period at which children go to school, or has school life caused the 
sbort-slgbtedneas ? Statistical inquiries prove the latter to be the case, and 
Mre shown, at the same time, that the percentage oi ehort-sighted children 
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is greater in schools where unfavorable optical conditions prevail". There 

are, according to this writer, three changes in the functions of the eye, 

which are immediately developed under the influence of bchool 

Effects life: (]) Decrease of the range of vision — short-sightednesa 

We (myopia) J (2) Decrease of the acuteness of vision (amblyopia)^ 

and (3) Decrease of the endurance of vision (asthenopia). These 

are chiefly caused by such arrangements as afford either insufficient light, 

or admit it in an improper manner. 1'he following is an important practical ' 

direction in this respect: " The light must be sufficiently strong, and must 

fall on the table from the left-hand side, and, as far as possible, from above. 

The children ought to sit straight, and not have the book nearer to the eye 

than ten inches at the least. Besides this, the book ought to be raised 20^ 

for writing, and about 40^* for reading. — See Fahrnrr, The Child and 

Ike Desh\ (See Hygiene, School, and Senses, Education of.) See also 

Year-Book of Education for 1878, art Hyqiene. 

FACULTY (Lat./t/ct///a.s), a term originally applied to a body of men 
to whom any particular privilege or right is granted; hence, in a coUege 
or university, the faculty consists of those upon whom has been conferred 
the right of teaching as professors of specific subjects (facidtas pmflendi et 
docendi.) The faculties of a university are subordinate corporations, each 
consisting of a body of teachers, or professors, in some particular depart- 
ment of knowledge. At first the European university (that of Paris) 
comprised but two faculties, — that of arts (q. v.) and that of theology, to 
which, in the 13th century, those of canon and civil law and of medi- 
cine were added. I'he division into four faculties was transferred from 
the University of Pan's to the German universities; the faculty of arts was 
afterwards named the philosophical faculty. Many changes have been intro- 
duced in this part of university organization since that time. In American 
universities and colleges, the faculty consists of the body of professors, 
with the president at its head, and has the power of conferring degrees. 

FAGG-ING, a peculiar custom which has' existed, from the earliest 
times, in the great public schools of England — Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc., 
according to which boys of the lower forms (classes) perform certain per- 
sonal services, for those of the higher. These services are either due to a 
particular student — the special master — or to the whole higher class. 
The former are such as carrying the master's messages, preparing nis break- 
fast, waiting upon him at dinner, stoking his fire, etc.; and the ceneral 
duties are to attend at the games, in cricket, for example, standing behind 
the wickets to catch the balls, and other such minor services. While 
many of these services appear to be of a menial character, they are not con- 
sidered such, inasmuch as, without a fag, the boy would be obliged to per- 
form them JFor himself. The system of fagging, like pennalism-j in the 
German universities, has been the means of great abuse and tyranny exer- 
cised upon the younger students, yet it has strenuous defenders, as being, 
on the whole, beneficial. 

FEAR, a sense of danger, the apprehension of coming injury, or the 
anticipation of pain, is an emotion of the mind which the educator often 
finds it necessary to excite, in order to control the actions of his pu^il, hut 
which he should address with extrem^^care and only «i\/e£ Q)\}ici<» \EL^fi& ^A 
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persuasion have failed. There are two kinds of government, — that of 
influence and that of force; and the former should always be preferred to 

the latter, because it addresses the inner nature and produces a 

?^h permanent effect upon the character, while the latter can be only 

employed, temporary. By the one, the will of a child is trained, and a self- 

controlling power is fixed in the mind; by the other the mis- 
directed, perverted will is still left a prey to vicious propensities, the oper- 
ation of which is checked only as long as the external restraint continues. 
Some dispositions, however, need to be restrained by a sense of fear before 
other influences can be brought to bear upon them. Many children are 
inconsiderate, rash, and impulsive, and accordingly yield at once to their 
propensities. Physical punishment seems to be needed in order to produce 
any conscientious observation of their own conduct; but, without great 
care on the part of the educator, in inflicting pain for this purpose, much 
injury may be done to the child. Unless the ^ucator's personality in this 
infliction can be subordinated, in the child's mind, to the sense of deserved 
punishment for wron^-doing, he will antagonize the child, and destroy all 
means of controlling him by personal influence. " The moment a child's 

mind is strongly affected by fear", says Horace Mann, " it flies 
i^r instinctively away, and hides itself in the deepest recesses it can 

find, — often in the recesses of disingenuousness and perfidy and 
falsehood. Instead of exhibiting to you his whole consciousness, he con- 
ceals from you as much of it as he can; or he deceptively presents to you 
some counterfeit of it, instead of the genuine. Wo frighted water-fowl 
whose plumage the bullet of the sportsman has just grazed, dives quicker 
beneath the surface than a child's spirit darts from your eye when you have 
filled it with the sentiments of fear". This is especially true of certain 
dispositions; and, hence, this appeal to fear should not be made without 
very careful discrimination. Hecker, in the Scientific Basis (^Education 
(N. Y., 1868), says, "If cautiousness is too large, seek to influence the 
child through his affections. Fear will paralyze such a mind. To make 
this faculty useful where it is predominant, the teacher must get the affec- 
tions of the child, and he can then, by proper direction, make fear an in- 
telligent restraint". No school government can be approved that is not 
intended to amend as well as to control. Children should be made to 
_ fear to do wrong; and this should be brought about as much as 

wrom possible by what Herbert Spencer calls uie method of nature, 

that is, by making punishment the necessaiy consequence of the 
wrongful act, on the principle involved in the maxim, " The burnt child 
dreads the fire'\ This eliminates the personal element in the fear implanted 
in the mind of the child. He does not fear the teacher, but he fears to 
offend, — to do wrong. ITie same consideration excludes from discipline 
all threatening, scolding, and harsh words, for the purpose of engendering 
fear, and, especially excludes anger in punishment. The fear to be excited 
in the mind of the child should not be an apprehension of personal safety, 
leading to meanness, cunning, and deception as a means of self-protection, 
but should be akin to that feeling which Solomon referred to when he said, 
'* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom". This is not inoon- 
eiateut with a constant appeal to the higher motives and finer feelings oi 
buman nature, but may be made a meana oi \kdt d&N«lo]^ment. 
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FEHAXE EDUCATION. This is a subject which, especially in 

recent years, has very greatly engaged the attention of practical educators, 

scientific educationists, physicians, and all others who have either 

Invpor- written or spoken on questions concerning the present condition 

thetSSJwt, ^^^ future prospects of human society ana human welfare. The 

' proper education of woman has been recognized as an important, 

perhaps the chief, factor of social progress. In ancient times, woman in 

general, occupied a secluded state; and it was only in the privacy of the 
ome circle that she exerted the potent influence inseparable from her sex, 
whether as daughter, wife, or mother. The Roman matron, within this 
narrow limit, was an educator of her daughters always, and sometimes 
partly of her sons, as in the case of Cornelia, illustrious as the " mother 
of the Gracchi". 

History affords many examples of women who, breaking through the 
barriers of social custom, became illustrious for their learning and elo- 
quence. Such were Astasia of Athens, and Hypatia of Alexandria. The 
career of such women illustrated the intellectual capacity of their sex 
under circumstances permitting or encouraging its culture. Female educa- 
^;^tuocA'km *^^^' however, has always been viewed as radically distinct from 

of males that of males, — aa presenting entirely different aims, and 
and requiring different processei» of training and instruction, and a 

femaJes, i^dely cufferent curriculum of study. Much has been said and 
done in recent years to modify very greatly this view; but it is still gener- 
ally entertained, and is, at the present time, the principle on which most 
schemes for the education of females are based. "A system of education", 
says Maudsley, " adapted to women should have regard to the peculiarities 
of their constitution, to the special function in life for which they are 
destined, and to the range and kind of practical activity, mental and bodily, 
to which they would seem foreshadowed by their sexual organization of 
body and mind". ** From the beginning of the eighth year", says Schwarz, 
** the two sexes require, in almost every respect, a different education". 
" The culture of girls", says Yon Raumer, "commonly requires a process of 
instruction entirely different from that of boys". Alonzo Potter, in the 
School and the Schoolmaster (N. Y., 1842), emphasizes this principle, and 
aigues that ** there should be, in the education of females, a special refer- 
ence to their sex and condition of life". " The best educational training 
for a boy", says Dr. Clarke, in Sex in Education (Boston, 1873), "is not 
the best for a girl, nor that for a girl best for a boy". Such are the views 
upon which the education of females has been based. Arranged, as it has 
been by the other sex, the only considerations that have dictated its meth- 
ods and processes have been the average physical weakness of women as 
compared with men, and the accomplishments they might need as wives 
and matrons. It is not difficult to perceive that were the education of 
men arranged by the other sex from an analogous stand-point, it would 
also be narrowed in its scope and processes. During the last few years, 
the questions pertaining to female education have been vigorously discussed 
by writers of ooth sexes; and much experience has been gathered, which 
appears to show that the necessity for a modified system of education for 
females is by no means so great as has been supposed sad aee^sUd. ^m^ 
tydopce^a qfEducoHon, 
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FICTIOIT, Works of, constitute an important part of the literature 
used in the education of children. The young mind delights in interesting 
tales, and receives impressions therefrom, deeper and more durable perhaps 
. than those derived from any other source. While it instinctively 
edk^ation P®^^^^^ what is fictitious in the scenes and incidents of the 
story, it imbibes as true the characters of the personages and 
their relations; that is, it feels that such characters and relations may, 
possibly or actually, exist in real life. 

By means of suitable works of fiction, the minds of children and youth 
may be cultivated in several respects; (1) By imparting vivid conceptions 
of persons and things; (2) By impressing upon them sentiments of virtue, 
courage, and patriotism; (3) By developing and training the imagination 
and the taste. Such were the reasons which prompted Fenelon to write 
Telemnque, and probably Xenophon in the composition of the Ci/ropcedia; 
and this office of fiction as a vehicle of instruction and moral elevation has 
been recognized by most, if not all, great educators. Pestalozzi selected 
it as the most effective means of reaching the popular mind. - In his 
Leonard and Gertrude (1784), he laid the foundation for a national 
pedag;ogical literature. 1'here are, however, dangers to be avoided 
Jjan^ers, ^^ \ising fiction as an educational agent, which we may thus 
briefly summarize: (1) By its exciting character, it may so occupy or 
intoxicate the mind, as to destroy the taste for more solid and useful 
reading. Such is uniformly the result of permitting children to read the 
wild, romantic, and startling stories, with which some of the juvenile 
periodicals of the day are filled. The constant perusal of such narratives 
IS baneful; like ardent ^irits, it intoxicates but does not nourish. (2) In 
the case of narratives which present instances of suffering, the sympathies 
are expended upon fictitious objects, and pity thus becomes habitually a 
mere sentiment, instead of prompting to active beneficence. "In the 
healthy state of the moral feelings", says Abercrorobie, " the emotion of 
sympathy excited by a tale of sorrow ought to be followed by some efforts 
for the relief of the sufferer. When such relations in real life are listened 
to from time to time without any such efforts, the emotion gradually 
becomes weakened, and that moral condition is produced which we call 
selfishness, or hardness of heart". (3) By presenting to the young mind 
fictitious scenes of immorality, vice, or crime, it becomes familiar with their 
associations, and is thus depraved. (4) By impressing upon the mind false 
conceptions of the enjoyments, duties, and objects of life, it may be the 
means of producing a kind of infatuation, unfitting for every sphere of 
useful employment. Johnson, in Rasselas, well describes this mental 
condition: "The mind dances from scene to scene, unites all pleasures 
in all combinations, and riots in delights which nature and fortune, 
with all their bounty, cannot bestow. In time, some particular train 
of ideas fixes the attention; all other intellectual gratifications are re- 
jected; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the favorite 
conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever she is offended 
with the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed; 
she grows imperious, and in time despotic. Then fictions begin to operate 
as realitiea, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams 
of rapture or of anguish". (See Imagina.tio!!^, G\3i.TURii of.) 
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VORHLj one of the most important branches of object teaching, since, 
from the first dawn of intellect, the endless variety of forms presented to 

the child's sight constitutes perhaps the most effective means of 
.^^^Jy ^**> awakening and exercising its perceptive faculties. I'he first 
^'^I^JJ^ comparison which the young child makes between the objects of 

its perception must be based upon their resemblances, the con- 
scious perception of differences occurring somewhat later, lliis arises from 
its need of forming general ideas as preliminary to the exercise of its think- 
ing powers. The diversity of forms, like that of color, as seen by the child, 
very greatly interests it and attracts its attention; and, hence, when formal 
education begins, the child has already accumulated in its mind, in a rude 
and indefinite way, many materials which the expert teacher will use, in 
guiding his pupil to more exact knowledge. The untaught child's vocabu- 
&ry of terms to denote the various forms which it has seen is very meager; 
and,- hence, its conceptions are too indefinite to form the materials for 
conscious thought. They are, as it were, only embiyotic thoughts, to be 
developed by the power of language. Hence, an important office of the 
instructor is to teach the proper term, or word, by which each particular 
object of the child's attention is to be designated, and in this way clearly 
individualized. For example, a young child intuitively perceives the dif- 
ference between the form of a round object and a square one; but before 
the terms round a.nd squa7*ehsive been learned as the names of these forms, 
they cannot be used by the mind in any process of thought. Besides, the 
young mind, in the exercise of its unaided powers, is chiefly occupied with 
the observation of resemblances and analogies, and only after the guidance 
of the teacher, comes to recognize clearly points of difference, the sense of 
analogy J as it has been called, taking the lead in the first stages of mental 
development. 

In making use of form as a basis for training the observing faculties 
the teacher should be guided by the following principles: (1) Resemblances 

are perceived before differences; (2) The concrete precedes the 
oWn^D?^ abstract; (3) Every object is perceived as a whole before its 
' component parts are noticed; (4) Every idea must have its 
proper verbal designation to be clearly and permanently fixed in the mind. 
The teacher should, therefore, begin with simple regular forms, such as the 
cube, prism, parallelopiped, pyramid, sphere, cone, and cylinder. These, 

at first, should be all alike in material and color, and about the 
Processes, game in gfze, so that the teacher may clearly develop the idea of 
fomiy as the rudimental step in the instruction. At first the process 
should be very slow. Thus the teacher holds up to the view of the pupils 
a cubical block of wood [one of the box of solids usually employed in such 
lessons] , and asks, " What is this ?" And the children probably reply, " A 
piece of wood". Then the teacher presents successively the sphere, cone, 
cylinder, etc., asking the same question and obtaining the same answer. 
The. teacher then says, **Each of these is a piece of wood; are they all 
alike ?" To which the children answer, '* No". " Do they differ in color?" 
"No". "In size?" **No". This leads the teacher to show, in a very 
general way, not by giving names at first, but by directing the pupils' at- 
tention, that the objects differ in /orm; that is, each has its own peculiar 
form. The teacher may then go back totVx^ Qubet^'^^>i^£^fc^^s^^^\^ 
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meatiou any other things they ha\re seen which hare the same form as the 
hbck of wood; and so on with the other forms. This exerdse beins a per- 
fectly natural one will awaken interest, besides familiarizing the cnikuren 
with the particular forms presented. The next step will be to lead the 
diildren to observe the points of difference between these forms; and, in 
order to do this, the analytic process must b^in. Thus, the teacher deyel- 
ops the idea of side or face, and the pupils perceive that the ctdfe has six 
fazes\ the eig'H, corners^ and equality (j^ faces and edges may then be ob- 
served. When the pupil has perceived the distinctive characteristics of the 
form, its name, as cube, prison, etc., may be taught. This method requires 
the teacher to bagin with solids (as the concrete) and to deduce from the 
observation of them, the ideas of surfaccy line, and point (as the abstract), 
in accordance with the principle (2). After these ideas have been thus 
developed, and the method of representing lines and figures on the black- 
Variei board shown to the pupil, he is prepared S)t varied slate and 

exercises, blackboard exercises on the positions and combinations of lines 
both straight and curved, to be followed by similar exercises on plane 
figures. The study oiform thus passes into that of drawina, in connec- 
tion with which inventive exercises of a simple character may oe employed, 
the children being shown how to combine lines and figures into simple pat- 
terns or designs. Of a similar but more elementary character are bk)ck 
combinations, which will serve to interest and instruct very young children. 
Boxes of blocks made for this purpose, with designs for construction, can 
be readily obtained. Charts containing diagrams of plane figures will also 
be found very useful in giving lessons on form. These lessons should be 
systematic, not desultory, but regularly arranged, with the underlying 
principle kept steadily in view. Especially should the teacher guard against 
requiring the pupils to commit to memory formal geometric^ definitions, 
the chief point to be attained being the discipline of the observing faculties. 
FBESrCH LANGUAGE. The French language is universally recog- 
nized as standing, with the English and German, at the head of the Ian- 

pi . g*i*g63 of the civilized world. Wherever a knowledge of any other 

Sucation, **^^ *^® native language is valued, French always has its claims 

' considered. Hence, in the schools of the English-speaking world, 

it usually occupies, with the (German language, a place in the course of study. 

Instruction in French, as in every other foreign language, bc^ns witii 

the acquisition of a correct pronunciation. Next to English, French is 

the least' phonetic of all languages; and, therefore, a large 

MeUut'is. nmnber of rules must be learned before the pupil is abU to 
pronounce ordinary words. It is important that this pronunciation 
should be learned, partly at least, by means of an imitation of the 
teacher's pronunciation. Memorizing lessons, before the correct pronuncia- 
tion has been acquired is positively injurious. The French grammar offws 
but few peculiarities and difficulties. The absence of case-endings and 
of many other inflections, and the paucity of simple tenses and of 
changes in the radical part of irregular verbs, facilitate the reading of 
a French author at a very early stage of instruction. T^ chief peculiar- 
ities, such as the interrogative and negative form of sentences, ought 
to he frequently practiced. Attention should be called to the tela- 
tiomhip wiicb the Latin and the Noimau elements of Uie English 
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language bear to both English and French. Simple exercises in etymology 
may greatly facilitate the early acquisition ot a sufficient number of 
words, to enable the pupil to read easy writers without a too frequent 
use of the dictionary. If French is studied by pupils who possess some 
knowledge of Latin, this knowledge can be used to great advantage in 
etymological illustration, and in giving a clear view of the peculiar 
character of the Romanic languages. The understanding of French 
authors can be made quite easy for most pupils, who soon find that 
the majority of the words have equivalents from the same roots in 
their own language. The reading should, therefore, be rapid and not 
too much interrupted by grammatical or literary remarks. The aim, 
at first, should be to make the language familiar to the pupil; as he 
advances, it will be easy, without any sacrifice of time, to call attention 
to the rhetorical excellencies of the French classics. Classic prose should 
precede poetry, and should be read to a much larger extent. The great 
prose writers of the 17th and 18th centuries have some claims to the 
privilege of being read first; at all events, they should not be neglected. 
French literature is exceedingly rich in works suited, in every respect, 
for beginners; and there is no reason why modern writers should deprive 
Fenelon's Tilemaque and Voltaire's Charles XII of the deserved popularity 
which they have so long enjoyed. — 1 here is, generally, too little time in 
Fp gliftli and American institutions ior the study of French literature. In 

most cases, the time devoted to it may be more profitably spent 
K^aJwre ^^ improving the pupil's technical knowleiige of the language. 

Of course, advanced pupils should become acquainted with the 
most celebrated authors as well as a rudimentary outline of the literary 
history of France; but most of this can best be learned as an introduction 
to the reading of the standard writers. Good French reading books, with 
literary introductions to the different authors, may be used for thiB 
purpose, especially in advanced classes, with great advantage. The reading 
of selections which would make the pupil acquainted with the peculiar 
style and excellencies of Corneille, Eacine, Moli^re, Boileau, Fenelon, eto. 
of the age of Louis XIV; of Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Florian, &c., 
of the philosophical century; of Chateaubriand, Beranger, Lamartine, 
V. Hugo, G. Sand, Guizot, Thiers, Michelet, &c., of modern times, is prefer- 
able to the exclusive reading of one or two entire works of French 
. literature. — When colloquial exercises constitute the chief part 
2^Ss€s ^^ French instruction, and to acquire fluency of speech is the 
' chief aim, care should be exercised that the command of the 
language thus obtained may give to the pupil something more than a 
collection of trivial phrases and unmeaning expressions of politeness. 
Eminent educators have often called attention to the dangerous influence 
which a knowledge, so exclusively formal and without substance, may 
exercise upon the pupil's mind. 

GENETIC METHOD, in instruction, is but another name for what 
is more frequently called the developing method. The term genetic implies 
that the mind of the pupil is to be guided by the teacher in such a wav 
that it will be able to perceive the genesis of the truths communicated, 
that is, their development from fundamental '9riiid^\e&\ ot >C&axSx^^\k 
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led to oonstraet for itself general principles from observed facts as 
antecedents. This method recognizes the need of a gtuesis, or development, 
of actual conceptions in the mind of the pupil, as the basis for eveiy 
other educational process. (See Dbvelopino Method.) 

GENIUS (Lat genius^ innate power or capacity, from gignere, to 
produce), as used in modern times, has been variously defined by many 
writers, who, though differing widely as to its essential quality, 
Definuvm, ^^ agreed as to its outward, distinguishing manifestation; 
namely, unusual mental ability coupled always with great intuitional or 
creative power. Akin to genius are those special aptitudes which are 
manifested, some times at quite an early age. 1 hese, as constituting a part 
•^ of the character, should be recognized by the educator; and 
<uSi^^ while they should not form the basis of general training or 
* discipline, should be allowed their specific exercise; and, in the 
more advanced steps of education, should become distinct objects of 
culture. The existence Of this special talent, or of genius itself, should 
not be permitted to supersede the necessity of industry and application. 
As far as possible, the tasks imposed by the instructor shoidd bear a 
proper relation to the special ability of the students, those who are of 
brilliant parts being required to accomplish more than those who are 
com])aratively dull and slow to acquire. Many youths of great promise, 
in large schools, are often seriously i inured by insufficient requirements, 
lapsi ig into sloth or bad habits by the want of full occupation. This 
principle is of great importance; though its application in school and 
college education is accompanied with many difficulties. The true edu- 
cator wiU, however, recognize it, and allow it to guide and regulate many 
of his operations. The possession of the brightest genius cannot supersede 
the necessity of industry and study. "Invention", said Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, "is one of the great marks of genius; but, if we consult 
experience, we shall find, that it is by being conversant with the inven- 
tions of others, that we learn to invent, as, by reading the thoughts 
of others, we learn to think". 

GEOGBAPHY (Gr. yka, yfj, the earth, and yoa^nvy to write) has in 
its own name a concise yet comprehensive definition. In ti'eating of 
geography as a branch of elementaiy instruction (for such it exclusively is 
at the present time), we shall consider (I) what are the faculties which are 
specially exercised in studying it; (II) tne different stages into which the 
instruction should be divided, and what is proper to each; (III) the age 
at which the study should be commenced; and (IV) the proper methods of 
teaching it. Greography presents to the mind conceptions of countries and 
gj^^ peoples that we have never visited, analo^us to those which we 
^°*^* nave acquired in relation to regions which we have actually 
seen. It further seeks to combine and generalize these conceptions into a 
systematic view of the earth as a whole, and as the abode of mankind. 
I'he fundamental conceptions, therefore, which are to be thus amplified, 
combined, or otherwise modified, must be based upon objective presenta- 
tion. A landscape, the more varied the better, or in default of this, a 
good pictorial representation, as its nearest equivalent, must furnish most 
of the basic elements. The first, though limited, steps must, 
.^%rsi steps, fiiQj^fQ^^ \^ made through aa appeal to the percepftre faculties. 
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The second stage must consist in an exercise of the concepHve faculties in 
yividly recalling and combining the impressions which the objective 
presentation has made upon the mind. The pupil must be trained to 
recall the image of the mountain, the island, the foi'est, the p]acid lake, 
the verdant plain, or the flowing river; to see again, as it were, the tossing 
ocean and to hear the roar of its waves as they break upon the beach; and 
to picture to himself in one season of the year the aspect of nature in an- 
other. These and other analogous impressions, already obtained from 
physical phenomena, must furnish the indispensable basis for any true 
progress in geographical knowledge. But all this training is not the 
teaching of geography, but only the necessary preparation for it. These 
conceptions are to geography but as the syllables to language, 

Imagina- or as the gamut to melody. Throughout the teaching of 

^aSStn^s^Bd S^^^V^y* another mental faculty, the imagination of the 
'pupil, must be brought into exercise. These conceptions of 
phenomena and of regions that he has actually seen must now be modified, 
amplified, and combined, to form conceptions of phenomena and regions 
that he has not seen. The conception of the rivulet must be expanded to 
that of the mighty river; the little lake or pond must lead the mind to the 
broad ocean; and the little hills, to mountain ranges. The low sun and 
snowy fields of winter must be modified into an arctic landscape; and the 
verdant meadow, into the boundless prairie. When, at the proper stage, 
the study of maps is introduced, the discipline of the memory 

Memory, ^ added to that of the perceptive, conceptive, and imaginative 
faculties, as in remembering the location of moimtains, islands, rivers, and 
towns, and the various facts associated with them; while an appeal is also 
made, with increasing frequency, to the judgmentt in tracing the necessary 
relation of the location of cities to rivers and coast-lines, and in connecting 
the general course of a river with the elevations and slopes of the country 
which it drains. 

n. The successive stages of geographical instruction have been already, 
in part, indicated. The conceptions and distinctions of mainland and is- 
land; of mountain, hill, and table-land; of lake, river, basin, 

^^^rrr^ ^^^^Y* peninsula, and cape; of climate, vegetation, race, and other 
* geographical elements, should first be fixed, and then the terms 
which embody them should be described by the pupil himself. Too much 
stress is usually placed upon the precise and formal definitions of these 
terms. Some of them, such as sea, gulf, bay, and lake, as actually used, 
defy all sharp differentiation; and others, such as continent and watershed, 
are variously used by standard authorities. It must be borne in mind that 
the definitions in geography have a totally distinct function from those of 
mathematics, grammar, and other logical or deductive sciences. In these, 
the correct conception of a term, such as parallelogram or adjective, is to 
be obtained from its definition; whereas, in geography, the definition, if 
required, must be developed from a correct conception of the object defined. 
The formal definitions of geographical terms have, indeed, their place; but 
this is not in the first stage of the subject. The geographical terms and 
their association should be followed by ideas of direction or relative posi- 
tion, that is, a knowledge of the cardinal points; after this, the construction 
and interpretation of a simple map of Umiteda5i^^Q\^TiV*^•5iJi^^\^^ 
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inning perhaps with a plan or map of the school room itself, foUowtd 
y a map of the immediate neighborhood, then by that of the county as it 

would appear if seen from a balloon. When the pupil has been 
Maps, thoroughly trained to understand the symbols of the map, and 
readily to picture to himself the things that are ^mbolized by the various 
lines, dots, and other marks, he is in possession of all the elementary ideas 
essential to the subject. — Either of two opposite courses may now be 
pursued in giving the outline of geography itself such as is usually included 
m a primary or elementary course for beginners. One of these plans, 

known as the synthetic, begins with the study of a map of the 
]^l^^^ locality of the pupil's home or neighborhood; it takes next the 

map of the county, then of the state or district, and, finally, 
of the whole country in which the pupil resides. After this, follows the 
study of the simple outlines of the continent of which the country forms 
a part; then the outlines of the other continents or grand divisions, in some 
preferred order, and finally a general review, which completes and combines 
all that has preceded it into a brief view of the world as a whole. The 

other, or analytic system, pursues, at least in its early stages, an 
sus^m ^^'^^^y reverse course. From the consideration of certain com- 
' mon phenomena and other well known facts, the pupil is first 
led to form a conception of the earth as a gigantic globe or ball; then of 
the primary divisions of its surface into land and water; and then of the 
leading subdivisions of these primary elements. After learning the climatic 
division of the earth into zones, the pupil studies the continents, each in 
its turn, as in the other system. Both of these systems have their strong 
points, both have been successfully followed, and both have earnest advo- 
cates. Excepting in their initial and terminal stages they have much in 
common. One great advantage of the analytic system is, that it more 
readily admits the early introduction of the terrestrial globe, and re(^uires 
its frequent use throughout. In no other way can certain serious miscon- 
ceptions be thoroughly prevented. The use of maps of different scales, 
together with the inherent faults of projection, leads to erroneous ideas in 
regard to the relative size of countries, and to wrong conceptions of their 
rektive positions. These first impressions are hard to correct, and, in the 

majority of cases, are never corrected. The globe should have 

Uie^alooe *^® leading place in teaching elementary geography. It should 

^ ' be used to fix the idea of the spherical shape of the earth, its 

dimensions, and the division of its surface into land and water. It should 

give the first view of its division into continents, oceans, islands etc., and 

just conceptions of their relative position and magnitude. By no other 

means can the astronomic elements of primary geography be so simply and 

correctly taught; such as the causes of day and night, and of the seasons, 

the zones, the nature of latitude and longitude and the need of these 

Final measurements. The final stage of geography, as a branch of 

stage, elementary instruction, is much more comprehensive than the 

preceding stages, and makes more frequent appeals to the judgment and 

the memory. The outline already given is to be reviewed and filled up. 

Political or social geography is then to be more fully and systematically 

teiKfht; and the whole subject of the peculiarities and resources, together 

wjtn the commercial and other relations of all the most important coun- 
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tries of the globe* is to be more fully shown. Geographical definitions are 

now desirame. These should be followed by a review of the outlines of 

astronomical geography, and then by a thorough training in the outlines of 

• comparative physical geography, as furnishing the only scientific 

aeo!^avlw ^^' ^"^^ *^® ^^^^ *^*^® principles of scientific generalization, 
g gr p y. ^^^ ^^ i^jciA of political geography. This training should in- 
clude, at first, well-arranged exercises on simple physical maps of the hemi- 
spheres, great care being taken, at this stage, to furnisli only so much of 
topography as is necessary for the lessons on descriptive comparative physi- 
cal geography, which should immediately follow. These descriptive lessons 
should be brief and clear, and should substantially include the following 
points in their proper order: (I) a comparison of the continents or grand 
divisions of the land in regard to position, form, size, and principal hori- 
zontal projections; (2) the comparison and classification of islands, the 
chief mountain systems, table-lands, and lowland plains; (3) the oceans 
and ocean currents, and the great rivers and lakes; (4) climate as affected 
by latitude, by elevation, and by winds and ocean currents; and (5) the 
general distribution of characteristic plants and animals, and of the races 
of mankind. All, or nearly all, of these may be profitably taught simply 
as physical facts to be known by observation. The study of the explanatory 
theories belongs to a higher stage of geographical knowledge. Each of the 
six grand divisions should now be considered in turn; first, in relation to 
the leading facts of its physical geography, including its surface, drainage, 
climate, and characteristic plants and animals, indigenous or exotic; and 
sexx)ndly, on the basis of these physical facts, in relation to the separate 
politics^ subdivisions, their inhabitants, towns and cities, resources, com- 
merce, industrial development, government, and general social condition. 
Finally, a brief but comprehensive general review should bring out, in strong 
relief, the various interrelations of the different countries in regard to com- 
merce, government, race, language, and religion, 

III. As a general rule, the pupil should not begin the study of 
geography, at least, not what may be called map geogi'opki/, until ten or 

eleven years of age. 'I'here are, however, geographical lessons, 
^^^ of a very simple character, which may be profitably given to 

younger children. These should, according to the principles 
already stated, he pictorial and descriptive, approximating to object-lessons, 
in being designed to develop ideas rather than to impart knowledge. In 
relation to this stage of the instruction, Currie says, in Principles of 
Early School Ediicaium^ " The geography of the infant school is a series 
of object-lessons connected by a geographical link. It but prepare? materials 
for the formal study of geography. It may be thought that the use of the 
map would facilitate this instruction ; but it is quite immaterial whether 
the map be in the school or not. It is the business of the next stage of 
progress to localize all that has been learnt; which it does by going regularly 
over the map, and fixing down in position the countries, which as yet are 
only names to the children. The utmost use of the map that should be 
made in the infant school is to go over with the elder infants, if time 
permit, at the end of their course, on a physical map of the world, distinctly 
outlined so as to show the features of districts, the general outline of what i 
they have learnt". If it were not for the early period at which, \xv<^^ ^ 
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children leave school, the regular study of geography might be profitably 
deferred considerably longer. The prevalent practice of thrusting the 
study of maps upon the time and attention oi very young children has 
much to do with the general disgust of both pupils and teachers at the 
usual net results of its study. Ihe introductory course should occupy 
from a year to a year and a half; the subsequent course, from two and a 
half to three years. 

rV. The principles which should guide in the selection of methods of 
teaching this subject, have already been explained, and the difference 

between the synthetic and analytic systems has been defined. 
Mmoas. rpjjg following suggestive hints will prove valuable to practical 
teachers: (1) The memorizing of the details of maps without sufficient 
descriptive matter, will leave no permanent impression on the mind; hence, 
(2) let the study of the map be subordinated to that of the other important 
lactS) such as soil, climate, productions, etc., relating to the separate 
countries; and (3) let these facts be presented and studied in a uniform 
order, so that the pupil's mind will always have a guide, both for investiga- 
tion and oral desciiption. A special order of topics for this purpose has 
already been suggested. It must always be borne in mind, that in propor- 
tion as the pupil becomes interested in the particular country studied, he 
will desire to know more of its geographical details, and will remember 
them longer. Hence, the exhauMive study of the map should not precede 
all other lessons. After fully locating the country to be studied, by means 
of its boundaries, etc., the teacher may proceed with a description of some 
of its most striking features, passing from these to the more minute details 
of topography, as they are brought out by this description, until all the 
topographical and descriptive details are sufficiently learned. In considering 
the methods to be pursued in the study of geography, reference must also 
be made to the necessary appliances, r or the first stages of the study a 
simple terrestrial globe and good wall-maps are indispensable. Belief maps 
and relief globes, as now constructed and used, are of great value in giving 
correct ideas of the superficial configuration of different countries. As 
far as possible, each locality should have some associated idea interesting 
to the pupils. Whatever is taught should be frequently and systematically 
reviewed by careful questioning, so that the impressions made may be 
definite and lasting. In the first stage of geographical study, the teacher 
is obliged to do a large part of the work; in the later stage, the pupil 
should be trained to do as much as possible for himself. This subject, 
when properly taught, furnishes an excellent and necessary discipline for 
the memory. The illustrations of the text-book should be supplemented, 
if necessary, from other sources. Books of travel may be made one of the 
most powerful of auxiliaries in teaching geography. If the school possesses 
a cyclopaedia or gazetteer, it should be used for illustration or additional 
facts. No element in the successful teaching of geography is of greater 
importance than thorough reviews. These may take any one or more of 
a variety of forms too wdl known to need description. Cartography, or 

the drawing of neat and minutely accurate maps, is esteemed 
d^mna ^^ noany experience 1 teachers as a valuable adjunct in n:eograph- 

icisd teaching; yet it is at least questionable whether the large 
expenditvao oi time required is fairly repaid by the value of the results. 
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The necessary topography may be much more effectively memorized and 
reviewed by spirited exercises in drawing, or rapidly sketching, outline 
maps from memory, Of systems of mnp-drawing^ for this purpose, there 
is a considerable variety, all having more or less merit; but the great 
desideratum in this part of the instruction is, that the relative sizes of 
countries and distances of places should, by means of it, be permanently 
impressed upon the memory. This constitutes what is sometimes called the 
constructive method of teaching geography; upon which much dependence 
is placed in the German systems of instruction. For the aid of the pupil 
various devices are resorted to, some using the square, others a series of 
triangulatious, and still others a combination of these, in connection with 
arbitrary measures. For the literature of this subject, see Cydopcedia of 
EducruHon, 

Q-EOLOQ-Y (Gr. yka^ yvt the earth, and ?.6yog, a discourse), the science 
which treats of the history of the earth. More exactly, it consists of a 
group of sciences which treat of the materials of which the earth 
DeJinUion. -^ composed, and of the arrangement of these materials, whether 
superficial or desp-seated, and of their relations to one another; of the 
changes which the earth is undergoing at present, and of the series of 
changes through which it has heretofore passed. 

The general omission of g3ology from tha course of instruction in high 

schools and colleges is much to be regretted; since, whether for the purpose 

Eiuoa- of culture or information, it has many claims to consideration, 

tioncU a few of which are here suggested: (1) Of all sciences it most 

value, thoroughly cultivates a habit of inductive reasoning; (2) It so 

completely permeates physical geography, that a knowledge of its elements 

is essential to the intelligent comprehension of the latter; (3) It is obviously 

necessary and proper, while children are taught that the earth revolves 

around the suu, and other facts of the solar system, that they should also 

learn that the earth of to.-day has had a long and eventful history and 

that the living forms upon it were not created at once as we find them 

now; (4) The practical applications of the truths of geology are not only 

of scientific interest and importance but of great general utility. 

If it is true that difficulty has arisen in communicating geological knowl- 
edge, it has, probably, been owing to two causes: (1) To a hesitation in 
telling the whole truth, and. (2) to a misconception, in teach- 
^^iff^cuUy ing^ ag to what really constitutes the essential part of the science. 
*%eologyy ^* ^ customary among teachers to dwell upon the details of strata, 
fossils, etc., more than upon general underlying principles. The 
inculcation of the latter, at an early age, by reference to surrounding causes 
and effects, and in conjunction with the earliest lessons in physical geog- 
raphy, would lay a sure basis for the former, to be studied if desirable at a 
later date. If you wish to give a child fundamental ideas regarding val- 
leys and mountains make him see that every rain-storm carves out, in 
miniature, such surface features in the sand -heap and the clay-bank; and 
that it requires but a sufficient increase in the number of the rain-storms 
to increase indefinit*»ly the extent of their action. With a realization of 
the powers constantly at work producing such changes, the student will 
advance to an intelligent study of the rocks and of the fossils, as examples 
of some of the effects thus produced. See Ct/ciopoedia of Eduwllontv., 
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GEOKETBY (Gr. yeufierpia, from yia, }f/, the earth, and /lerpeivt to 
measure), the science which treats of the properties and relations of 
magnitudes. We get the elements of this science as well as the word used 
to designate it from the ancient Greeks. Etymologically, the 
D^nuion. ^q^^j jg synonymous with our term land survey ingy but it does 
not appear that it cTer had simply this signification. As far back as we 
can trace the history of the subject, there appears to have been a body of 
theoretical truths and problems designated by this term. Thus, in the 
time of Plato, the word yeufierpia does not appear to have had any more 
specific reference to land measuring, than it has with us; for, when he 
spoke of God (Oebg) as geomelrizing^ he certainly had no reference to land 
surveying. But it is not the purpose of this article to trace the history of 
geometry, nor to give even a risumi of its truths and methods. 1 he ob- 
ject is to point out its place and function in a Echeme of general education, 
and to offer certain practical suggestions in regard to the methods of teach- 
ing it. These will be presented m connection with the following inquiries 
and considerations. 

I. How should this subject he approachedj in the first instavce by the 
learner? ITie proper reply to this is, he should first become acquainted 

Facts ^^^^ *^® leading facts of plane geometry , without any attempt at 

h^ore scientific demonstration; notwithstanding the fact that the chief 
demonstra- excellence of geometry, as a means of mental improvement, lies 

^^* in its admirable body of practical logic. It is, in part, in conse- 
quence of this very fact that the learner should have an acquaintance with 
tne fundamental truths of the science, as facts, before he attempts to reason 
upon them. It must be remembered that the logical faculty is not the 
inventive faculty. In general, its materials must be furnished it. Kspe- 
cially is this true with reference to fundamental truths. 'J he history of the 
development of science affords abundant proof that these truths are furnished 
to the logical faculty rather than by it. Thus, the theorems, Jf one straight 
line meet another straight line, the sum of the angles /oimed equals tiro 
right angles; The sum of the angles of a triangle is two right ongJes; TTie 
square described on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equivalent 
to the sum of (he squares on the other two sides; The circumference tf a 
circle is a little more than three times its diameter; and many others, were 
known to men as facts, and their practical significance was well understood, 
long before their logical connection with axioms and definitions was traced. 
As it has been with the race, so it should be with the individual ; the facts 
are needed as a basis for Ic^cal inquiry. We cannot reason about that 
concerning which we know little or nothing. Indeed, this principle has 
been almost universally acknowledged in the construction of our text-books 
on geometry upon the analytical rather than upon the synthetical model. 
From the time of Euclid, at least, to the present time, the custom has been 
to state each truth in formal proposition before attempting to demonstrate 
it; but this is not suflScient. The mere statement of such a truth does not 
cive the ordinary mind a sufficiently clear and full apprehension of it to 
mterest the attention or to guide the thought. What is needed by the 
individual student is exactly what was possessed by the race, as antecedent 
I/lu8(ra- to logical inquiry: he needs to know the fact, and to perceive its 
1^ /^{?fiSs pr^ticaisignificance,beiore he attempts to reason about it. For 
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examine, if the tyro has learned by trial that he cannot take three given 
rods and, by placing their ends together, make triangles of different forms, 
he is prepared to understand and reason upon the fact that mutuaUy equi- 
lateral triangles are equal. Asain, if he has experimented with two sets 
of proportional rods, and found that he can combine them only into tri- 
angles of the same shape, he is prepared to be intelligently interested in the 
reasoning which proves that, ^ two triangles have their homologous sides 
proportional t they are similar. And so of all the fimdament£U truths of 
plane geometry. Much of the superficial and merely mechanical, memoriter 
work which is done by pupils in geometry is caused by their having no 
adequate conception of the f^ts about which they are attempting to reason. 
Once show the pupil by measurement that the circumference of a given 
circle is a little over three times its diameter, and he will be induced to in- 
quire whether it is so in another, and finally if it is true in all circles. 
Again, let him draw several pairs of chords intersecting in a circle, and by 
actual measurement find that the segments are reciprocally proportional, 
and his curiosity naturally prompts him to inquire why this is so. Finally, 
a few illustrations of the mechanical value of the truths with which they 
are becoming familiar will, with most pupils, give added zest to their study 
and acquisition. To know that the brace stiffens the frame because the 
angles of a triangle cannot be changed without changing the sides, while 
those of a quadrilateral can; to see how the carpenter can square his foun- 
dation, calculate the length of his brace or rafter, on the principle that the 
square on the hypotenuse is equivalent to the sum of the squares on the 
two other sides of a right-angled triangle; how inaccessible heights, and the 
distances between inaccessible objects, can be determined by the property 
of similar triangles — these, and the like applications of the principles he is 
about to investigate, give an air of practiciai reality tx) the abstract specula- 
tions of the science, which will be found exceedingly helpful and stimulat- 
ing to the student. 

U. It should be borne in mind that geometry is a mechanical as weU 

as a logical science. No more mischievous mistake can be made than to 

underrate the problems of geometry; nevertheless this is not an 

wMema ^'^common practice with tochers. While some teachers permit 

* the pupil to omit these problems in construction altogether, 

others allow him the almost equally pernicious habit of describing the 

construction without actually performing the work according to the 

description. Thus, they allow him to tell how an angle is bisected without 

requiring him actually to bisect a given angle; they accept a clumsy 

description of the process of inscribing a circle in a triangle, illustrated by 

a free-hand caricature of the thing itself, instead of requiring a neat and 

accurate construction upon correct geometrical principles. Now, this is 

1 geometry with the actual geometry left out. Nor is it simply that the 

mere mechanical part (not an inconsiderable or unimportant part) is left 

out; but any critical examination of such pupils will usually show that the 

logical part is also omitted; in short, that the pupil neither comprehends 

the nature of the process and the reasons for its several steps, nor is 

actually able to execute it. While it is possible for a person to have the 

mechanical faculty in a high degree, and tolerably well cultivated, and yet, 

being deficient in the logical faculty, to fail of bein^ & ^yyi %^f^\3:i%^^^svsb^> 
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it Ib equally possible, and, as the subject is too commonly taught it is quite 
common, to nnd those who have fair logical powers, or who have learned 
the formulas of logic, so destitute of mechanical ability or culture, that 
they utterly fail to appreciate the real spirit of geometry, even though they 
may know, and be able to demonstrate, its chief propositions. Nor are 
the skill and taste requisite to effect neat and accurate geometrical con- 
structions, attainments to be despised in securing an education. Shall we 
study the science of form, and not cultivate taste, eye, or hand in reference 
to form ? Shall we call a person proficient in the science of extension and 
form, who cannot construct a parallelogram, and whose taste and eye are 
so completely uneducated, that he cannot discriminate between a right 
angle and an angle of 85 or 95 degrees, and who cannot, with any degree 
of precision, construct either ? Moreover, the zest which the construction 
of neat and accurate figures adds to the study, and the clearness of 
perception which is thus induced, are most helpful. In the course here 
recommended, a student will never be called upon to demonstrate a 
proposition in plane geometry, the figure for which he cannot construct 
upon geometrical principles; nor, in any well-conducted class, will the 
pupils pass any proposition, the figures for which they have not so 
constructed. It is not intended that every figure used for the purpose of 
demonstration should be thus constructed; but it is urged that the pupil 
should be able to construct every figure thus, and that he should frequently 
be required to do this; and, moreover, it is claimed that there is a positive 
power to investigate geometrical truth begotten of this method. Who 
that has ever attained any proficiency in geometrical investigation does 
not know the value of an accurately constructed figure ? This is, generally, 
the very first step in an original investigation, the construction iteelf often 
suggesting the entire line of thought. 

III. But, passing from preliminaries, suppose the student ready to 
commence the study of the body of geometrical propositions which make 
Proper ^P *^^® elements of geomeiry, and to learn how to demonstrate 
classi/ica- them. What should he find presented to him ?~ Most assuredly, 
tion, a well classified arrangement of the subject matter is a prime 
requisite in a branch of study which enjoys the distinction of being the 
most perfect of the sciences. It is, however, a singular fact, that no such 
classification has been commonly found in our text-books. The sole 
principle of the arrangement in Euclid, which has prevailed for so many 
centuries, is to demonstrate at first such propositions as are elementary, 
and hence of essential use in subsequent demonstrations. Of course, such 
an order of sequence as this is a necessity; but is there not that in the 
nature of the subject matter which calls for a more scientific arrangement? 
We venture to suggest the following: (1) The concepts of plane geometry 
are the straight line^ the circumference of the circle^ and the angle; (2) The 
two fundamental inquiries are concerning magnitude and /brw, the latter 
of which results from position. Bearing these statements in mind we 
shall commence with the simplest concept, the straight line. But shall 
our first inquiry be concerning magnitude, or concerning form op posi- 
tion ? There are two ways of measuring a straight line: (1) the direct 
wajr, by applying one line to another, and (2) the indirect way, as in 
trigoDome^, when, having two sides and oa included angle of a triangle 
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given, we determine the third side, etc. Now, in the first, there is 
Httle or no science, and the second is not elementary. Hence, we dismiss 
the question of magnitude, and turn to the question of position, which 
gives rise to form. Here we at once find legitimate objects of inquiry, 
and the reldive position of two straight lines will be the first section. 
The subdivisions will be of perpendiculars^ of oblique lines^ of paral- 
lels. As these are all the positions that straight lines can occupy with 
reference to each other, we have exhausted this line of thought. Passing 
to the circumference, we dispose of the question o magnitude in exactly 
the same manner as we did in the case of the straight line. The direct 
measurement by the application of an arc involves no science; and the 
indirect, as when we determine the circumference from the radius, is a 
remote inquiry. Hence, the question of position recurs. Comparing the 
straight line and the circumference as to relative position, we find the 
elementary properties of chords, secants, and tangents. Comparing two 
circumferences as to relative position, we have external tangency, intersec- 
tion, internal tangency, or one wholly interior to the other; and thus we 
exhaust this line of inquiry. Beaching the angle, we find that the 
elementary method of measuring an angle (by an arc) is the fundamental 
object, while the relative position of angles is an unimportant inquiry. 
Hence, we treat the measurement of an angle by an arc; and have the 
elementary propositions concerning the angle at the center, the angle 
between intersecting chords, the inscribed angle, the angle between two 
secants, etc. We thus complete the fundamental inquiries relating to the 
simple concepts, and proceed to treat them as combined in figures. The 
first inquiry now concerns the relative magnitudes of the sides and angles 
of a single figure; the second, the comparison of figures. Now, there are 
three ideas to be taken as bases of comparison; namely, (1) equality, (2) 
similaritj/, and (3) equivdence; out of the last of which grows the idea 
of area. Having treated these topics, we have exhausted the subject of 
elementary plane geometry. No other elementary inquiry can arise; and 
no subsequent inquiries can be carried forward except on the basis of these. 
Thus wo have hastily sketched the outlines of a scientific arrangement; 
but our special purpose is to insist, that some logical order of sequence 
be impressed upon the mind of the student, whether it be this or some 
better one. 

IV. Hints concerning class-room work. — The order of arrangement 
in the treatment of a geometrical proposition should be early fixed in the 

student's mind; namely, (1) The general statement of the proposi- 

a^^^ e ^^^^'f (^) '^'^® illustration of this statement by reference to a par- 

meni. ticular diagram; (3) Any additional construction which may be 

necessary to the demonstration; (4) The demonstration proper. 
The exact language of the text-book should always be used in the statement 
of propositions, and in quoting definitions and all fundamental principles, 
unless such language is changed by the instructor or student for a particular 

reason; but the demonstration should not be memorized, although 
Srati^n * general order of thought should necessarily be retained, and 

the spirit and style of the language be preserved. The diagram 
should always be constructed on the blackboard by the pupil, without 
prompting from any source. When the conatrucUon. \a eoay^V'^Xa^V^^'^^ 
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usually stand at the board, and trace the line of thought by pointing to the 
figure, as he proceeds in the demonstration. Some have thought it best to 

use the Arabic figures to designate points, lines etc., instead of the 
Diagram, capital letters, as ordinarily found in our text-books, the purpose 
being to prevent mere memorizing; but in reference to this, it is to be said 
that, besides its exceeding inelegance, and tlie fact, moreover, that the capital 
letters are a part of the language of the science, the device is of little or no 
use as a preventive of memorizing. It is quite as easy for a pupil who is 
so disposed, to memorize by the mere position or appearance of the parts, 
with figures to designate them, or even without any characters attached, as 
by means of letters. The pupil can make as perfect a parrot-like i ecitation, 

by merely memorizing every statement as referring to certain 
Recuatxon, pj^^ gf ^\^q diagram, and by using the barbarous diction, **line 
this", '' line that", etc., which may be heard in some class rooms, as he can 
in any other way. Our counsel is, use the language of the science (the let- 
ters), and depend on something less superficial, to prevent all improper 
memorizing. In referring to antecedent propositions constituting the basis 
of the argument, it is far more important that the proposition be quoted, 
than that its number be given; for the latter is of no sort of use except as 
a mere class-room convenience, while the former method is of essential 
service in bringing out the argument, and also in keeping the truths of the 
science fresh in the mind, and familiar on the tongue. Such methods 
should constitute the ordinary class room drill; but there are others which 

must not be neglected, nor be unfrequent. First among these is 
Outline the giving of outlines of demonstrations without goiug through 
straMons, ^^® details, and without reference to a diagram. This is one of 
* the best tests of proficiency which can be applied, and the whole 
subject should be repeatedly reviewed in this way. Again, frequent reviews 
of groups of theorems without demonstrations are essential. Thus, the 
. teacher may call for the propositions concerning equality of 
Beview, fji^angles, the elementary propositions concerning the measure- 
ment of anglesy the propositions concerning j?ara//e&, etc. When a student 
is assigned such a topic, he should give all the facts embraced under it (defi- 
nitions, propositions, corollaries, and scholiums), without being prompted. 
I'hese three classes of exercises will form the staple of all class-room work. 
For a final review, students may be set to tracing certain lines of 
thought running through the whole subject. Thus, given the subject of 
equality^ he will define it, distinguish it from nearly related notions, such 
as similarity and equivalence, show that the two latter notions make up the 
former, classify all the propositions of elementary geometry which relate to 
equality, and be able to give them with their demonstrations, pointing out 
any common principle which may seem to run through the demonstrations. 
In reference to the latter he will find that equality is always proved by the 
mere application of one figure to the other, with the modification, that in 

case of equality by symmetry the figures are divided into parts, 
Equality ^hich parta are then applied as before. In like manner, he can 
^kirUa?^ be set to study the subject of similarity. Such a study will not 

be merely a review of the section on equality, or that on similar- 

t/y, since these ideas are the basis of the thought in many propositions where 

(hejr do not constitute the main subject or purpose. In fact, it will be found 
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that nearly one-half of the propositions of geometry involve one or the 
other of these notions (equaMty and similarity) as the basis of thought. 
Again he may be set to select and study the propositions relating to/o7*m, 
and then those in which magnitude is the object of inquiry: these two ideas 
dividing between them the whole domain of geometricid truth. Finally, 
it is of the highest impjortance, that, from first to last, the pupil be trained 
in the practical apph'cation of the abstract truths as fast as they 
^^n^^^ are learned. No truth is weU learned until it can be applied; 
I *^n«!*" *°^ ^* would be quite incredible to one who has not had large ob- 
servation, how fully one may appear to understand a geometrical 
truth, and yet be totally imable to apply it. The writer has examined in 
geometry hundreds of students desiring to enter college in " advanced stand- 
ing", and has made this a matter of careful observation. For example, he 
has usually asked such students, '^How do you find the area of a sphericd 
triangle?" Generally the answer has been promptly given, "By multiplying 
the spherical excess by the tri-rectangular triangle"; and, quite generally, the 
candidate has been found able to demonstrate the proposition. But in no 
instance has the examiner ever found a student, who had not been trained 
in the practical application «f the statement, able to compute the area of a 
triangle the angles of which are, say 110°, 94°, and 87°, on a sphere, the 
radius of which is 2 feet. In fact, they could tell what a tri-rectangular 
triangle is, what part of the sphere it is, and what the spherical excess is; 
but not one could actually find the number of square inches in the area of 
the triangle. A student may appear to have thoroughly mastered solid 
geometry, and yet be totally unable to solve such a problem as. To find how 
many barrels of water a cistern in the form of the frustum of a cone will 
contain. It is obvious, therefore, that the teacher of geometry should never 
allow his pupils to omit the practical examples. 

V. Geometrical Invention. — This term is used to designate the power 
to discover demonstrations of propositions or the solution of problems. 
Many excellent teachers quite overrate the ordinaiy student's power in this 
direction. Some have even thought, that, from the first, a pupil can be led 
to discover the demonstrations of all the propositions. New classes may, in- 
deed, make commendable progress in geometry, and have put into 
^^Jll^^^^ their hands only the mere statement of propositions; but it will 
^t^!^^^ be found that they do not originate the demonstrations which 
they bring into the class; they simply look them up in other text- 
books, and thus learn them. After a pupil has acquired a considerable 
stock of geometrical knowledge, any real test will show that original 
demonstrations are but slowly evolved, even of the simplest propositions. 
Many students have little or no capacity in this direction; and, therefore, 
to make it the staple of geometrical teaching, would be supreme folly. Some 
ezerdse of this kind may, and should, be given from an early stage of the 
study; and students may be stimulated and helped in the work, so that all 
the ability for such exercise, which really exists in the class, may be 
brought out; but, after all, there is no reasonable ground to expect that 
any mige amount of such ability can be developed in the majority of stu- 
dents of elementary geometry. Certainly, this is not the purpose for which 
geometry holds its eminent place in the curriculum of our colleges. It is 
that students may learn what a logical arg;amexit \& ^^'iV^'v \a ^:c^sfiw^N^> 
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from the study of such argumenta, carefully elaborated and expressed hy 
the ripest culture. What but the most clumsy work can be expected from 
the tyro iu framing such arguments, if he has not had much study of the 
best models ? To put a demonstration in good form, as well as to evolve 
it, is the ripest fruit of scholarship, not the daily work of beginners; the 
ability to do either is to be acquired, in the first instance, by a protracted 
and careful study of the work of masters. It is not the purpose of these 
remarks to discourage all attempts to secure original demonstrations, but to 
guard against a serious error into which enthusiastic and ambitious teach- 
ers are in danger of faUing; and the conclusion is, that, for the most part, 
pupils must be furnished with the demonstrations of elementary geometry, - 
either by a text-book, or by the hints of a competent and judicious teacher; 
and that it is best that it should be so. But let not this topic of geometrical 
invention be confounded with that of practical exercise in applying the 
truths learned. The latter is, as has been said, essential for all^ but especially 
important for those who are dull of apprehension. 

VI. Lastly, it is to be remarked that a great change has come about 

within the last century, in reference to the kind of demonstration which is 

. admissible in geometry. Formerly, geometricians were totally 

<mdiSme ^^^^^^^e to admitting any conception of motion or time into a 

geometrical argument. These were rigidly excluded as foreign to 

the subject and as defiling its purity. Both are now freely adnutted. 

j^gain, the infinitesimal method was formerly as rigidly excluded, but is 

now coming to be admitted. These methods greatly facflitate geometrical 

inquiry, and are now freely used by the best writers and teachers. (See 

Mathematics.) 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. The German language ranks, witii the 

English and French, in value and importance, above all the other lan- 

gnages of the civilized world. It is very extensively studied in 

ManK, ^jjg literary institutions of every civilized country, and as a 

[epart™®^* of school and college instruction, continues to assume, from 

GSLT to year, greater prominence. 

The method of studying German, in English and American universities, 
alleges, seminaries, and academies is about the same as that pursued in 
, the study of French. The most important feature which broadly 
^^wdy. <i^s<^^ingui?^es the German language from the French, and which 
^ ^' an intelligent teacher will always keep in view from the very 

i^-fc lesson he gives, is the close resemblance between German and Elnglish 
►x^s* especially those used in common life. Many of these words are 
»31eci exactly alike; large classes of other words show so slight a modifica- 
,:3, -that the pupils recognize them at once (as Voter ^ MuUer^ Brudery 
z.^^. Ham), and still others present changes made according to certain 
^fij -wbich are easily understood, even at the earliest stage of instruction, 
t t»y the njost youthful beginner (as i:c^n, ten; Ztn?i, tin; Taa dav 
• say). By a skillful use of this extensive resemblance of the two 
jes, the mtelligeut teacher has it in his power to giVe to the 
xier, m a few lessons, the command of a very large numl)er of words. 
strange letters which seem to surround the first lessons m German 
-^ ooDSiderable difficulty, are quite easily learned by the aid of words 
^^B^ aJ0 substantially the same in Gwuwx ^ mV.n^liQh. Whole Gennau 
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sentences can, in this way, be at once understood; and when translation 
forms a prominent object of the study, the pupil should begin to translate 
from German into EngUsh, as soon as he knows the letters. For exercise 
in the declensions and conjugations, the selection of cognate words for the 
paradigms likewise facilitates the progress of the pupil& In this part of 
the grammar, German at once seems to the beginner to be more com- 
plicated than English, and presents to him the greatest difficulties he has 
to surmount; among which may be enumerate the following: (1) The 
noun in German has four cases, and the plural is formed in four different 
ways as far as its termination is concerned, besides modifying the radical 
'vowel; (2) Adjectives and adjective pronouns are declined in three different 
ways; (3) The past participle generally adds the prefix ge, and, in compound 
verbs, this prefix, in many cases, is placed between the verb and the particle 
with which it is compounded, or the particle is detached and placed at the 
dose of even a long sentence. In constructing exercises for the study of 
these differences, it will again be found a help to choose for the paradigms 
words similar to English words, or such as are common to both languages, 
so that the attention of the pupil may be concentrated upon the learning 
of the inflectional peculiarities. It is, however, not only the resemblance 
of German and English words, but also other points of similarity, in the 
etymology of the two languages, that should be made use of. Thus the 
possessive case of English nouns may be made to illustrate not only the 
German genitive, but the entire declension, of which the English possessive 
is a remnant. A reference to the plural forms men^ women, feet, geese, 
mice, will explain the modification of a large number of German nouns in 
the plural; as will also such forms as children, brethren, and pence. The 
fact that the division of verbs into strong and weak is the same in both 
languages, t)iat the formation of the principal parts of both is similar (see, 
saw, seen — se-hen,sah,ge-sehen; love, loved, loved — lieb-en, liebie, ge-liebt) 
and that even, as a* general rule, the same verbs belong, in both languages, 
to the one or to the other conjugation, is easily comprehended even by 
beginners, and greatly assists them to understand the structure of the 
foreign language. 

The comparison of the German language with the English should not 
be limited to the points just mentioned; but all the pecudiar features of 
German should be noticed. In the study of any foreign language, 
^^'IHa^ a clear understanding of the most conspicuous characteristics helps 
^gyj^^^ to fix in the mind a clear conception of the language. Among 
* the features of the German grammar to which specml attention 
should be called, when they are met with for the first time, are the follow- 
ing: (1) The gender of nouns is arbitrary, and many nouns that are neuter 
in English are either masculine or feminine in German; (2) One or more 
longqualifying adjuncts may intervene between the article and its noun; 
''3) The order of sequence of auxiliary verbs is entirely reversed in subjunct- 
ive propositions; (4) Prepositions and verbs govern three different cases of 
the noun; (5) The object precedes the verb more frequently than in English. 
The correct pronunciation of German, as of every foreign tongue, must 
be learned by imitating the teacher. This is especially the case with the 
Pronun- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^6 no equivalent in English, as G, u, ch^ the 
cioHon. guttural ^, short a, r, and the com\nxi&\iona ol sp ^3i\ %U "Tosses. 
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number is comBaratively small; and, if they are steadily practiced, 
it v/ill require only a short time to learn to enunciate them correctly; For 
a full treatment of this subject, see Cychpcedia of EduoaiUni. 

GIFTS, Kindergarten, the term used by Froebd to designate the 
apparatus devised by him for kindergarten instruction, inasmuch as they 
. . are not used by the teacher but given to the children, as the 
Jj^nUioru material for interesting and instructive occupation, by the 
manipulation of which their faculties are unfolded in accordance with the 
developing method (q. v.). These gi/is are grouped in sets, numbered from 
1 to 20, and include the following, of which, nowever, Nos. 8 to 20 did 
not originate with Froebel directly: (1) Six 9fft balls of various 

Uon^' ^^^^1 *^® object of the use of which is to teach oolor (primary 
and secondary), and direction (forward and backward, right and 
left, up and down); also to train the eye, and to exercise the hands, arms, 
and feet in various plays. (2) Sphere, cube, and cylinder, designed to teach 
/orm, by directing the attention of the child to resemblances and differences 
in objects. This is done by pointing out, explaining, and counting the sides, 
edges, and comers of the cube, and by showing how it differs, in these 
respects, from the sphere and cylinder. The manipulation hy the child 
should, of course, precede this demonstration by the teacher. The child's 
self-activity will prompt it to place these forms in various positions and 
combinations, so as to realize in its conceptions eveiy thing that is 
analogous or dissimilar in them. (3) A large cube divided into eight 
equal cubes, the object being to teach both form and nvmber^ also to give 
a rudimental idea of fractious. (4) A large cube divided into eight oblonc 
blocks, designed to teach number and a simple variety of form (cube and 
parallelopi^d). (5) A large cube divided into 27 equal cubes, three of 
the latter being subdivided into half cubes, and three others into quarter 
cubes (forming triangular prisms). This is a further continuation and 
complement of f3), but affording much ampler means ol combination both 
as to form ana number, (6) A large cube so divided as to consist of 18 
whole oblong blocks, three similar blocks divided lengthwise, and six 
divided breadthwise, — a still further continuation of the ideas involved 
in (3). (7) Tinangular and quadrangular tablets of polished wood, afford- 
ing the means of further exercise in reversing the position of forms and 
combining them; and presenting, in addition, illustrations of plane 
surfaces, instead of solids, as in the previous gifts. This arrangement, 
placing the surfaces after the solids, recognizes an important principle of 
education, — that we should pass from the concrete to the abstract (see 
Form), the square being a side of the cube, and a triangle deduced from 
the prism. (8) Sticks for laying, — wooden sticks about 13 inches long, 
to be cut into various lengths by the teacher or pupil, as occasion may 
require, lliese sticks, like most of the previous gifts, are designed to 
teach numerical proportions. The multiplication table may be practically 
learned by means of this gift. The forms of the letters of the alphabet, 
and the Homan and Ar^ic numerals, may also be learned. (9) Rings 
for ring-laying, consisting of whole and half rings of various sizes, in wire, 
for forming figures; designed to develop further ideas of form, also to 
afford a meana for developing constructiveness of the pupils, and practice 
j'n composing simple designs. (10) Drawing slates voii pa|^^ oonsuthig 
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of dates mled in squares, and paper raled in squares, for the purpose of 
enabling tke pupil to draw or copy simple figures, in a methodical manner, 
the ruling aiding them in the adjustment of proportions. (11) P erf or air 
ing paper^ ruled in squares on one side only, with perforating needles, 
affording more advanced practice in producing forms, and executing 
simple designs. (12) Embroidering mate7'ial, to he used for transferring 
the designs . executed on the perforating paper, by embroidering them 
with colored worsted or silk on card £)ard. (13) Paper /m' cutting: 
squares of paper are folded, cut according to certain rules, and formed into 
figures. The child's inclination for using the scissors is thus ingeniously 
tamed to account, and made to produce very gratifying resufia. (14) 
Weaving paper: strips of colored paper are, by means of a steel or 
wooden needle of peculiar construction, woven into a differently colored 
sheet of paper, which is cut into strips throughout its entire surface, 
except a margin at each end to keep the strips in their places. A very 
great variety of figures is thus produced, and the inventive powers of 
the child are constantly brought into requisition. (15) Plaiting material^ 
including sets of fiats for interlacing so as to form geometrical and 
fancy figures. (16) Jointed slats (gonigrapM), for forming angles and 
geometncal figures. (17) Paper for intertwining: paper strips of various 
colors, eight or ten inches long, folded lengthwise, used to represent a 
variety of geometrical and fancy figures, by plaiting them according to 
certain rules. (18) Paper for folding, consisting of square, rectangular, 
and triangular pieces, with which variously shaped objects may be formed. 
(19) Material for peas work, consisting of wires of various lengths pointed 
at the ends, which are passed through peas, that have been soaked in water 
for six or eight hours; these are then used to imitate various objects and 
geometrical figures. Cork cubes are sometimes used instead of the peas, 
as being more convenient. (20) Material for modeling: modeling knives, 
of wood, and modeling boarck, by means of which various forms are 
modeled in bees-wax, clay, putty, or some other soft substance. These 
gifts thus represent every kind of technical activity, from the mere collec- 
tion of the raw material to the delicate processes of design as well as plastic 
. art. They are designed to develop not only the constructive 
Design. 2\iWiij of the pupil, through his natural impulse to activity, and 
by the exercise of the faculty of conception, so characteristic of childhood, 
but by their countless combinations of color and form to lay the foundation 
for a complete development of the esthetic nature. They address, at once, 
his intellect, his emotions, and his physical activities; while, as the child 
works out the results himself, he gains confidence in his own ability to 
surmount obstacles, and thus learns an enduring lesson of self-reliance. 
Kindergarten gifts and occupation material suitable for schools or families, 
are put up in sets and sold in boxes convenient for use. 

OIBLS, Education of. See Female Education. 

GLOBE, Artificial (Latin, globus), a hollow sphere, made of metal, 
plaster, or pasteboard, used as a model of the earth, and having delineated 
upon it all the various natural and political divisions of the terrestrial sur- 
face, together with the circles, etc., used in mathematical geography. 
Through its center, runs an iron axis the two ends of which proj^, and 
are fastened to a circle, or ring, of brass, mllim^\a(^^<^\^<:^^^ 
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tnrned around. This ring, called tbe brazen meridian^ is graduated so as 
to indicate degrees of latitude, and by rotating tbe globe can be made to 
represent the meridian of any place. 1 he artificial globe is also usually 
surrounded with a broad horizontal ring of wood, called the woodtn horizon, 
which has two slots in which the meridian, and with it the globe move, so 
that either pole may be elevated or depressed, and the horizon adapted to 
any place. I'he upper surface of the wooden horizon is divided into several 
concentric circles, representing degrees of amplitude and azimuth, signs of 
the zodiac, the points of the compass, the divisions of the year into months 
and days. etc. Such a globe is called a terrestrial globe. A ce/e.<Y2a/ globe 
differs from it in repiesenting the appearance of the starry heavens, constel- 
lations, etc., as if seen from the center of the globe. Globes of much 
simpler construction are made for elementary instruction. 

GONIGRAPH ((Jr. ywv/a, an angle, and ypai^eivy to write), an in- 
strument used in kindergarten exercises and in object-teaching, to illustrate 
the nature and formation of angles and polygons. It consists of a series 
of narrow jointed slats of equal length, by tne different combinations of 
which fibres of various shapes may be formed. The number of slats, or 
links, vanes from 3 to as many as 1 6, or even more. As a piece of kinder- 
garten apparatus (gi/i)^ the gonigraph may be made the means of much 
instructive entertainment to a young child, who from its manipulation will 
acquire ideas of a great variety of figures. In the more advanced object- 
teaching, in connection with the subject oiform, it will be found very use- 
ful, as well as attractive. Uonigraphs are usually sold in sets as a part of 
the apparatus necessary for kindergarten work. (See Gifts.) 

GOVERNMENT, School, hke the government of a state, must be 
based upon the establishment of authority, which includes not only 
the right to make laws, but the power, as well as the richt, to 
Basis, execute them. These powers, in every civilized state and com- 
munity, are distributed among different persons, so as to prevent central- 
ized authority leading to despotism ; but, in the little community of the 
school room, they must, to a greater or less extent, be possessed by one 
person; General rules for the management of a school, it is true, may be 
prescribed by the school officers to whom the teacher is amenable: but the 
actual government of the school, that which converts it from a chaotic, dis- 
orderly crowd of children into a regular organization, under control and 
discipline, must be exclusively the work of the teacher, hence called the 
school-master. Force of character in the teacher is the basis of discipline. 
"Divest teaching", says Kellogg) in School Management (1880), **of the 
persou^d force element, and of tSe subtle influence of the tether, and little 
IS left". 

The character of the school government depends upon the manner as 

well as the degree in which the teacher's authority is established; and the 

influence of the school upon the intellectual and moral character of its 

pupils will depend upon the kind of government maintained. 

dependent school can be eflBcient without order, and order can only 

* result from judicious and effective government. The latter must, 

in all cases, depend upon (1) the rules or requirements laid down, and 

C2) tbe manner in which they are enforced. Government is often impaired 

by unwise legislation — unwise in ih& kind oi \&^^ ^lAfi^^^ or in their 
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number. The rules made for the government of a school should be as few 
and as simple as possible. A multiplicity of set regulations confuses the 

pupils, and tends to multiply offenses. Besides, the children, 

by the habit of complying with a kind of written law, are apt 
to think every thing right that is not specifically forbidden, and thus fail 
to exercise their conscience; that is, in their attention to the malaprohibita, 
they lose sight of the mala per se. " If a school", says D. P. Page, "is to 
be governed by a code of laws, the pupils will act upon the principle that 
whatever is not proscribed is admissible. Consequently, without inquir- 
ing whether an act is right, their only inquiry will be, is it forbidden ? 
Now, no teacher was ever yet so wise as to make laws for every case; the 
consequence is, he is daily perplexed with unforeseen troubles, or with some 
ingenious evasions of his inflexible code. Tn all this matter, the worst 
feature is the fact that the child judges of his acts by the law of the teacher 
rather than by the law of his conscience, and is thus in danger of pervert- 
ing and blunting the moral sense". Gbvemment by positive enactments 
is, therefore, to be dispensed with as much as possible; but such rules as 
are made should be strictly and uniformly enforced. These rules constitute 
what may be called school legislation^ and are not to be confounded with 
requirements of a less formal character, which the pupil's own intelligence 
and sense of right are to be trained to recognize without particular enunci- 
ation, nor with those moral precepts which are addressed rather to the 
pupil as an individual, and therefore do not directly concern the organiza- 
tion of the school. We here treat of school government in the strict sense 

of the term. In the enforcement of school legislation, however, 
rmrd^ we are to keep in view the good of the pupil as well as the good 

of the school, but primarily the latter. The principle is this: The 
school is an organization designed to be the means of affording an education 
to a large number of pupils, and the school laws are made to protect that 
organization, and render it effective in the carrying out of its proper object; 
hence, the welfare of the school must be paramount to that of any 
individual pupil. The violation of a rule may, indeed, be sometimes over- 
looked without injury to the offender, perhaps to his benefit; but, as such 
a course tends to weaken or destroy the school government, the law must 
be uniformly enforced. No enforcement of law can be accomplished with- 
out the punishment of the offender; hence, the kind of school punishments 
that are suitable under the various circumstances that arise becomes a 
matter for the careful consideration of the teacher. Whether in enforcing 
obedience to wholesome regulations, corporal punishment should be resorted 
to, and, if so, to what extent and in what manner, forms ^dso an important 
part of the general discussion of school government. But there must be 
prevention as well as correction — rewarcfe, as incentives to obedience and 
good conduct, as well as punishments to chastise the wrong-doer, and deter 

others from wrong-doing. A system of rewards has a very 
Bewaras, inapQrtaut bearing upon school government when they are dis- 
pensed with uniformity and equity. Under this head are included merit 
marks, certificates and diplomas of proficiency and good conduct, and 
prizes. Many questions arise in connection with the administration of 
school government in this respect. The general efficacy and propriety o£ 
rewards cannot be doubted. They appeal to a ■|gtimcv^\<b oi\sQ3Hias\.\jatessfe 
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universally operative. ** Whatever", says Jewell, " may be possible in the 
mature man, in the line of that sublime abstraction, 'Virtue is its own 
reward', the child is neither equal to such abstractions, nor are they 
demanded of him". 

The efficacy of school government must depend very much on the 
manner in which the teacher exercises the authority conferred upon 

him in virtue of his office. If he bases it upon force, if 
^^^^^^the language he addresses to his pupils be uniformly that 
* of command, threatening, or angry rebuke, there will be 
engendered in their minds a feelmg of antagonism, from which will 
result disobedience, and occasionally open rebellion. On the other hand, 
if he is kind and considerate, but at the same time firm and resolute, 
he will gain first the respect of his pupils and then their affection. 
When t^t is accomplished, the government of his school will be quite 
easy. (See Authobitt.) The following are wise suggestions in r^ard 

to the proper course of the teacher in obtaining and preserving 
^^' the control of his school: "(1) Endeavor to convmce your 

scholars that you are their fnend, — that you aim at their 
improvement, and desire their good. It will not take long to satisfy 
them of this, if you are so in reality. (2) Never give a command 
which you are not resolved to see obeyed. (3) Try to create through- 
out the school a popular sentiment in favor of order and virtue. It is 
next to impossible to carry into effect, for any length of time, a r^- 
ulation, however important, which is opposed to public opinion", Fd- 
lenberg strongly insists upon this as the most efficient means of school 
government. "The pupil", he says, "can seldom resist the force of truth 
when he finds himself condemned by the common voice of his com- 
panions, and is often more humbled by censure from his equals, than 
by any of the admonitions of his superiors". To the above important 
injunctions for the teacher should be added the following: Observe in 
your conduct toward your pupils a strict impartiality. Children are 
keen observers, and at once detect the slightest indications of favoritism; 
and nothing more effectually than this destroys their respect for the 
teacher, and undermines his authority. Tact and self-control will enable 
the teacher to dispense, to a very great extent, with any decided dem- 
onstration of authority. ''There is", says Page, " such a thing as keep- 
ing a school too stiU by over-government. A man of firm nerve can, 
by keeping up a constant constraint both in himself and pupils, force a 
death-uke silence upon his school. You can hear a pin (hrop at any 
time, and the figure of every child is as if moulded in cast-iron. But 
be it remembered, this is the stillness of constraint, not the stillness of 
activity. There should be silence in school, a serene and soothing quiet; 
but it should, if possible, be the quiet of cheerfulness and agreeable 
devotion to study, rather than the 'palsy of fear"'. (See Fear.) One 
of the most important means of effective school government is to keep 
the pupils constantly busy, to awaken in their minds an interest in theis 
studies, to vary the exercises so as to prevent tedious monotony, to have 
special methods of relief, after their minds have become wearied by 
attention. For this purpose, in primacy ochools, in which very young 
ben are taught, zuovement exeiciaes oi a ^xxi^<^ Ocskax^KXfist tsa.^ hi 
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resorted to; and^ in all schools, vocal music, which always exerts the most 
pleasing and satisfactory influence. Calisthenics and gymnastics may be 
employed with good >effect. In short, if the school is conducted in such a 
way as to recognize the peculiar nature, disposition, and wants of children, 
the school government will be found to involve but little difficulty. 

GRAJDE (Lat. graduSy a step), the relative standing of schools, classes, 
or pupils, in a S3r8tem of education. Thus education, or instruction, is 
designated, according to its grade, primary or elementary, secondary, and 
superior or higher. A course of study is divided into grades for conveni- 
ence in classification, all the pupils in each class being supposed to be 
nearly of the same degree of proficiency. The number of grades into which 
a course of study should be divided is dictated by considerations of expedi- 
ency and convenience. The grades, however, should be arranged so as to 
assign proper proportions of work for the several portions of time into 
which the school year, or the period of the entire curriculum, is divided. 
The arrangement of grades is also beneficial in definitely marking the prog- 
ress of the pupil, and thus affording him encouragement to proceed by 
r^^nlar promotion from grade to grade. (See Class.) 

G&ADED SCHOOLS are usually defined as schools in which the 
pupils are classified according to their progress in scholarship as compared 
Thtii 'H ^^^ * course of study divided into grades, pupils of the same or 
Bqpinmon. ^ gjmiiar degree of proficiency being placed in the same class. 
An ungraded school, on the other hand, is one in which the pupils are 
taught individually, each one being advanced as far and as fast as circum- 
stances permit, without regard to the progress of other pupils. The graded 
system is thus based upon classification; and its efiicacy as a system must 
depend very greatly upon the accuracy with w^hich the classifica- 
cJSdoMes ^^^ ^*® ^^^ made. Grades, however, are not to be confounded 
' with classes; the former are divisions of the course of study 
based upon various considerations, the latter are divisions of the school 
based upon uniformity of attainments. In a small school, the same number 
of grades may be needed as in a large school, the course of study being the 
same, and the promotions being made with equal frequency; hence, as the 
number of classes must be smaller, it will be necessary that each class 
should pursue two- or more grades simultaneously or in succession; that is 
to say, the promotions from grade to grade will be more frequent than 
from class to dass. On the other hand, in a large school, the number of 
classes may be greater than that of the grades, which will necessitate the 
forming of two or more classes, under separate teachers, in the same grade. 
In the management of a large school, this will be found to be better than 
a subdivision of the grades, requiring either an extension of the time for 
comj^etiDg the course, or greater frequency in the promotions. 

The advantages of the graded system have been thus enumerated: 

(1) They economize the labor of instruction; (2) They reduce the cost of 

instruction, since a smaller number of teachers are required for 

g^S^' effective work in a classified or graded school; (3) They make 

^ * the instruction more effective, inasmuch as the teacher can more 

readily hear the lessons of an entire class than of the pupils separately, 

and thus there will be better opportunity for actual t/eaA\^m]^, ^3:^^s:ck2s^^T2L^ 

drUl, etc,; (4) They facilitate good government anA. ^^v^\i'i^'W»jQSfc iS^^ 
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the pupils are kept constantly under the direct control and instruction of 
the teacher, and, besides, are kept constantly busy; (5) They afford a better 
means of inciting pupils to industry, by promoting their ambition to excel, 
inasmuch as there is a constant competition among the pupils of a class, 
which cannot exist when the pupils are instructed separately. On the other 
hand, many objections have been urged against the system of graded schools, 
chief among which is, that the interests of the individual pupil are often 
sacrificed to those of the many, the individual being merged in the mass. 
GRADUATE (Lat. graduare, from gradus, a step or degree), to con- 
fer an academic degree, thus advancing to a higher rank in scholarship; 
also, to receive a degree from a college or university. A person is said to 
graduate when he takes a d^ree, and the college or university is said to 
graduate a student when it admits him to an honorable standing as a scholar 
by conferring a degree. The person who thus takes a degree, is called a 
graduate. (See Degrees.) 

GRAMMAR. The study of grammar now constitutes, in every 
civilized country, an essential part of the learning of languages, both the 
vernacular and foreign. Opinions, however, still widely differ as to the 
place which grammar should occupy in the study of language, the method 
by which it should be taught, the point of time at which it should be 
begun, and the amount of time which should be devoted to it. There is 
at present a more general agreement among educators than at any previous 
time, that not only is a grammatical knowledge necessary for a good 
command of any language, but that thorough training in the rules of 
grammar is one of the best means to develop the faciSties of the mind, 
and is especially calculated to promote correct and logical thinking. (See 
Grammab, English; English, Study of.) For a full treatment of this 
subject see Cyclopaedia of Edtication. 

GRAMMAR, Englisli. Probably, there is no subject that has 
been taught with so ^at a disregard of the fundamental principles of 

teaching as English grammar; and there is certainly none that 
Errors, j^^^ g^^ imperfectly attained its practical aim — correctness in 
the use of language. This has arisen from two errors of procedure: (1) an 
attempt to teach definitions without develojung in the minds of the pupils 
the ideas underlying them, and rules previous to an illustration of their 
necessity; and ^2) confining the instruction to merely theoretical and 
critical work, without sufficient practice in the application of principles 
and rules to the actual use of language. The introduction of analysis was 

the result of an effort to reform the first of these errors; and the 
Analysis, language-lesson system, a reaction against the second. Grammar 
being, distinctively, the science of the sentence^ the preliminary step in all 
grammatical instruction must be, to give to the pupil a clear and correct 
idea of what constitutes a sentence, by presenting for his examination and 
analysis examples of sentences of a simple structure, by analyzing which he 
will easily be made to see what principal parts must enter into their com- 
position, and how other parts are used as adjuncts. (See Analysis, 

Grammatical.) The outline of a complete scheme of teaching 

Sysi^ of orrammar in all its stages is presented in the following points: 

/fm^. h Principles, definitwns, and rules should be pro^Wely 

t&v^ht by requinng the pupii to axL9\^x^. ^tA %^ to compose, 
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classified sentences commencing with those of the simplest construction, 
and passing gradually to such as are of tha most complex structure; (2) No 
definition or rule should be committed to memory and formally recited 
until the pupil, by sufficient practice, has obtained a clear conception of 
the office of the word defined, and the nature of the usage which the rule 
is intended to guide. For example, it is absurd to try to teach a child the 
meaning of a participle or a relative pronoun at an elementary stage of the 
instruction, because the structures in which alone they can occur are too 
complex to be understood at that stage. And it is equally absurd to 
require a child to commit to memory the rule, " A verb must agree 
with its subject or nominative in person and number", until by the 
comparison oi a number of sentences illustrating this usage, he is made to 
understand what is meant by agreenien't in grammar, and how expressions 
may be incoiTect by a failure to observe this rule. According to this 
method, the pupil is first made acquainted with the distinction of subject 
and prediccUef as being the essential parts of every sentence. This forms 
the basis for teaching him the two parts of speech, — the verb and the 
noun. From this point, the sentence may be complicated by the successive 
insertion of modifying words, phrases, or clauses, so as to illustrate not 
only the nature and use of each of the parts of speech, but every peculiar 
structure. This may be illustrated by the following example of a sentence 
thus expanded: (1) Boi/s learn. (2) The boys learn. (3) The studioits 
boys learn. (4) The studious boyp learn rapidly, (5J The studious boys 
learn their lessons. (6) The studious boys learn their lessons in school. 
(7) The boys and girls learn. (8) The boys learn, but the girls do not 
learn. (9) The boys wJto study will learn. Of course, each sentence here 
given is only a specimen of what may be used at each step; and when these 
several steps have been taken, the pupil will have acquired a knowledge of 
the functions of the different parts of speech. Thus, in (I), he learns the 
noun and the verb; in (2), the article is added; in (3), the adjective; in (4), 
the adverb; in (5), the pronoun; in (6), the preposition; in (7), the con- 
junction, as a connective of words; in (8), the conjunction, as a connective 
of sentences; in (9), the relative pronoun. After much preliminary oral 
instruction of this kind the pupil may be required to learn simple defi- 
nitions. Underlying the whole process, it wiU be perceived, is the 
analysis of the sentence, parsing coming in at a later stage, as the appli- 
cation to particular sentences, according to a given praxis^ of the defini- 
tions and rules learned. This is the method recommended by 
Analysis prominent educators of the present day. "The analysis of a 
wM'^a sentence", says Wickersham, " consists in finding its elements, 
^^ or in reducing it to the parts of speech, of which it ia composed. 

Parsing consists in finding out these parts of speech and determining their 
properties and relations. Both should be combined, as is the case in 
similar operations in other sciences. The botanist analyzes a plant, and 
then names and describes its several parts. The anatomist dissects a sub- 
ject, and then characterizes the organs thus brought to his notice. Grammar 
can be studied successfully in no other way. Parsing, without a preceding 
analysis, can lead but to a very imperfect knowledge of the organic 
structure of sentences". To the value of the analytical method, Prof. 
Whitney thus bears witness: " Give m© a maA \j\iq> <».ti, V\NXx l>i!i\ \csr 
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teDigence, take to pieces an English sentence, brief and not too complicated 
even, and I will welcome him as better prepared for farther study in other 
lanffuages than if he had read both Csesar andYirgil, and could parse them 
in Uie routine style in which they are often parsed". Parsing should not 
be made a routine; when it becomes such, it is worse than lueless. The 
constant ap][)lication of complicated definitions and rules derived from a 
language of inflections, to English words and sentences having scarcely an 
inflection, is to the pupil a senseless process, and must only tend to dull, 
instead of cultivating and sharpening, his intellectual faculties. It makes 
him, as has been said, a " parsing machine". The definitions and rules of 
. . English ^mmar should be simplified, recognizing the fact that 
<Sride8 ^^^i^ ^ ^^* *^ inflectional language, except in a very few 
* particulars; and hence, that the principles of agreement and 
government have scarcely any application, llie multiplying of rules that 
regulate nothing is idle. Thus, of what use it is to cause a diild to repeat, 
in parsing, twenty times perhaps in a single lesson, the so-called qrntactical 
rule. "Adjectives relate to nouns and pronouns", when he has already 
learned as a definition that "A(^ectives are words added to nouns and 
pronouns?" A large portion of the rules of syntax laid down in most 
text-books are rather a repetition of the definitions comprehended in ety- 
mology than separate rules necessary to guide us in the construction of 
sentences. All such needless machinery should be eliminated. The appli- 
cation of the terms casey gender, per son, and all other designations of in- 
flectional variations of words, snould be kept within the narrow limits 
Erescribed by the simplicity of the language. In most systems of grammar, 
owever, we find these terms used in so ambiguous a way as almost 
hopelessly to obscure the subject and perplex the learner. Sometimes, for 
example, case is used to indicate a form or infiection, at others, a mere 
relation without change of form; while the fact to be taught is, that where 
there is no inflection there is no case. The rule that " a noun which is 
the subject of a verb must be in the nominative case" is, in English, 
useless and absurd. The senseless machinery of English grammar, as it 
has been generally taught, has brought the whole subject under reproba- 
tion, as being useless in an elementary school curriculum, and as superseded 
in that of the high school and college, by the study of Latin; while there is 
no doubt that college graduates, in the United States, are generally in 
nothing so deficient as m a practical and critical knowledge of their own 
language. While it is very true that the use of every language is a matter 
of habit rather than of rule; every writer and speaker knows, that there 
are myriads of instances in which the ear and the memory, however trained 
by habit, will not serve as a guide, and that a knowledge of the principles 
and usages of language in regard to nice points of construction, is in- 
dispensable. "Since language", says Currie, "is the instrument of all 
thought, a more commanc&ig Knowledge of it than habit alone can give 
must be deemed a necessity of education, and particularly of all education 
which pretends to cultivate the mind". 

ORAMMAB SCHOOLS, so called, not because they gave instruction 
in English grammar, but from the fact of their making the teaching of 
Latin and Greek — particularly, and sometimes exclusively, the former — 
especial aim; existed in England from the earliest times. They dis- 
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charged the same fanction as the^ld 'cathedral "schools or the Cloister 
schools of the monasteries, and were established and supported either by 
the endowments of benevolent individuals, or by governmental appropria- 
tions. In England, the endowed grammar schools are veiy numerous and 
many of quite ancient foundation. 

Grammar schools, in the United States, were originally of the same 
character as in England and Scotland. The gradual development of the 
common-school system in the United States, joined with the partial decline 
of Latin and Greek as instruments of education, and the demand for studies 
of a more practical character, that is, more in demand as a preparation for 
the ordinary duties of life, have led to a different application of the term 
grammar schools. The study of English grammar having taken the place 
of Latin grammar in schools of an elementary grade, such schools came to 
be designated grammar schools^ and the former grammar or classical 
schools received the name of high schools or academies, Li most of the 
public-school systems of the cities of the Union, grammar schools are 
schools of a grade between the primary schools in which the first rudiments 
of instruction are imparted, and the high schools. Some of the grammar 
schools, so called, have a primary, an intermediate, and a grammar depart- 
ment. In these cases, the term grammar schools has b^n used with no 
definite idea of its propriety, except as designating a somewhat higher 
grade of schools than those in which the simplest ru£ments of an English 
education are afforded; since even in these English grammar is taught in 
only the higher grades or classes. 

GREEK LANOT7AOE, one of the two classical languages which as 
such constitute an important part of the course of study m Si the higher 
literary institutions of the civilized world. 

In r^ard to the method to be pursued in teaching Greek, there is a 
greater agreement among leading educators, than in respect to many other 
studies. It is generafly admitted that the comparative difficulty 
^^^S^j^ of Greek grammar, even of its first or etymological part, makes 
^' It desirable that all whose education is to comprehend a knowl- 
edge of this language, should begin the study at an early age, when the 
vigor of memory is still fresh, and its function still prevails m the course 
of instruction. Hamilton's and Jacotot's methods find now-a-days few fol- 
lowers in the teaching of Greek; and the study of grammar, with trans- 
lations from Greek into English and English into Greek, chiefly occupies 
the attention of the beginner. It has been proposed, and sometimes at- 
tempted, to b^n the teaching of the language, in accordance with the devel- 
opment of Greek literature, with the study of the epic and old Ionic dialects; 
but the old practice to make the Attic dialect the basis has victoriously 
maintained its traditional ascendency. Exercises in translating from the 
native language into Greek should not be omitted, as is frequently done; 
though it is well understood that, on account of the greater difficulties 
presented by the Greek, and the shorter time allowed for the study of it, 
the same proficiency in writing Greek is hardly ever or anywhere attained 
as in Latm. The first exercises in translating Greek into English, or any 
other native tongue, are now generally provided in the grammeurs. Where 

grammars are used which exclude exercises in translation, the use of a 
reek reader is at once b^un. In general, the use of a reader before the 
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taking up of a particalar anthor, is continued longer in Greek than in 
Latin, becauBe ot the longer time required to obtain a good knowledge of 
the grammatical rules in the former. "When the pupu is far enough ad- 
yanced to take up the reading of Greek authors, the teacher, in 
\^^^^ making the selection, should not only be careful to proceed foom 
the easier to the more difficult writers, and to prefer the classic 
authors, but also to read enough of the selected work to give to the stu< 
dents an adequate idea of the spirit of Greek literature. The orations, 
philosophical dialogues, and dramas are particularly suited for advanced 
classes m Greek. Of course, instruction in Greek is not considered complete 
without the reading of, at least, one of the Homeric poems; and it is for- 
tunate that the easy flow of the language of these poems fits them for an 
early stage of classic reading. Among the Greek historians, Xenophon and 
Herodotus fully deserve the favor of teachers and students, which they have 
enjoyed for centuries. In r^ard to Herodotus it is, however, desirable to 
wait until the pupils are wdl grounded in the Attic dialect. To include 
Thucydides in a regular course appears to many classical scholars objection- 
able, as the language is too difficult for the majority of college students, 
and as the gloomy period which he describes is not calculated to increase 
the students' interest in ancient Greece. Of the dramatic poets, JElschylus 
and Aristophanes are not suited for schools; and, therefore, only Sophod^ 
and Euripides can be recommended. 

GYMNASITJII (Gr. yvfivdaiovt a place for bodily exercises, from 
yvfivd^, naked), a term applied, in ancient Greece and Home, to schools 
for physical education, but in modem Germany and some other countries 
of continental Europe, to a class of secondary schools which hold a middle 
place between elementary schools and the universities. In England and 
the United States, in which the colleges correspond to the German gym- 
nasia, the term gynmasium is limited to places for physical exercises. 

GYMNASTICS (Gr. yvjivaoTLK^j from yvfLvdgy naked), a system of 
bodily exercises designed to develop muscular strength, and to promote 
general physical culture and health. . In the article on Calisthenics^ this- 
subject has already been treated as far as it comprehends those light phys- 
ical exercises which are especially adapted for females, although frequently 
used in the education of persons of the other sex; and, in the employment 
of the severer gymnastic training, there should be a careful discrimination 
having regard to the age and physical constitution of the pupil. Much 
injury may be done by requiring all the members of a school or class to 
perform the same exercises, more especially such as are of a violent char- 
acter. Indeed, it may be doubted whether, up to the age of sixteen, for 
the ordinary purpose of physical development and health, boys need any- 
thing more tnan abundant opportunity and time for the out-door sports 
and recreations in which their natural activity will generally prompt them 
to engage. Beyond that age, gymnastic exercises, properly regulated, may 
be made the means of laying the foundation of pennanent strength and 
health. Military drill is often introduced into schools and colleges, and is 
found an efficient substitute for gymnastic exercises, or an excellent auxil- 
iary to them. Educators uniformly approve of this kind of exercise in 
hojra^ Bchoo}B, not only as an effective means of physical culture, but as im- 
parting imhita of attention, order, Bubotdiuatiou, and prompt obedience. 
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For schools of most grades, and for either sex, ligTU gi/mnastics has 
been found to supply appropriate and efficient exercise. See Cydopcedia 
of Education, 



\ a tendency to repeat the same action, more or less uncon- 
sciously, or an inclination for the pursuits, occupations, or states to which 
the body or the mind has become familiar by use. Habit, as an 
orJwM *^*^^^*ic tendency, takes a wide range, not only extending over 
•^ * all our mental and bodily acts, but including likewise our moods 

of mind, our sources of indulgence, pleasure, ease, and recreation, and com- 
prehending also, either by improvement or debasement, our entire moral 
and spiritual nature. The singular facility which is acquired by repeated 
action, in accomplishing what at first was either difficult or impossible, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The fact, however, is universally rec- 
ognized in the old saying, "Habit is second nature", as also in the useful 
educational maxim, "Practice makes perfect". "It conditions", says Rosen- 
kranz {Pedagogics as a Sysiern)^ "formally all progress; for that which 
is not yet become habit, but which we perform with design and an exercise 
of our will, is not yet a part of ourselves." Physiologists profess to find a 
reason for this power of habit, in the sympathetic nerves; and some psychol- 
ogists trace mental habits to the association of ideas. The extent to which 
habit influences the daily life of every one — even the youngest child, can 
scarcely be realized. Consciously or unconsciously, it enters, in some 
shape, into every effort at continuous action, physical or mental, and more 
or less controls it. From the dawn of intelligence, when the child first 
takes cognizance of material tbings, all through the period of self-education, 
which precedes systematic instruction, it is forming, of itself, habits of ob- 
servation, comparison, and generalization, which are to constitute the basis 
of all subsequent intellectual activity. So is it also forming those habits 
which, taken together, make up what is called disposition, temper, etc. It 
is this tendency to contract habits Which gives such plasticity to the minds 
-and characters of youth, and which really underlies the power and office of 
education; for what we call training is nothing more than guiding and reg- 
ulating the formation of habit. 

While it is the period of formal education at which the child especially 
needs to be protected from the influence of habit, to some extent and in 
. . some respects, the watchful care of the educator is required even 
naM^ from the earliest infancy to prevent the formation of injurious 
and almost ineradicable habits; indeed, there is scarcely a child 
who, on being sent to school for the first time, will not be found to have 
contracted habits, both physical and mental, which the teacher will find it 
necessary to strive to correct. One of his most important functions will be 
to detect and eradicate bad habits, as a kind of morbid growth; for, like 
weeds, these habits not only cumber the ground themselves, but render it 
sterile for any other productions. For example, what can be done with 
that most troublesome of all cases, — a "spoiled child", until the habits of 
self-indulgence, self-will, wayward caprice, and despotic control of others, 
which characterize it, are ei-adicated, or superseded by other dispositions ? ^ 
So, too, with habits of deceit, falsehood, cruelty, and many others that are J 
apt to spring up in even very young minds. lu te^axd \o \Xv^ VaJv^^^X.^*^^ ^ 
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same principle holds true; for that natural derelopment which precedes 
formal instruction may, indeed, be luxuriant, but cannot be regular. The 
mind of the most active child, under circumstances that present the very 
best opportunities for development, if it has been left entirely to itself, wiU 
be found to have acquired settled ways of observing, thinking, and speak- 
ing which it wDl be necessary to correct; and, besides, it will generally have 
b^me impulsive, impatient of any continuous attention, and prone to 
pass rapidly from one thing to another, in obedience to a mere momentary 
mncy or impulse. It will, therefore, be generally found that children, on 
being £j:st subjected to regular instruction, need to have habits of attention 
formed, in place of those of inattention, which have been implanted by 
their own unconscious and unregulated activity. (See Attention.) There 
are others, however, of a less general character which will demand spedal 
effort. As an instance, one of the earliest of these objectionable habits, 
and perhaps one of the most common, is the unconscious substitution in the 
child's mind of the symbol for the thing symbolized. This will be mani- 
fested by most children when shown, for example, the picture of a horse, 
and asked to state what it is. Usually the answer will be, "It is a horse'*, 
from the habit of confounding things with their representatives. Hence, 
the unresisting facility with which children yield their minds to mere 
memorizing and rote-learning, the effect of which is to confirm the bad 
habit referred to, and, in its final result, to extinguish intelligence and 
destroy mental activity. While some of the habits which demand the 
teacher's attention at this early stage, are common to all children, in a 
greater or a less degree, there are others of great variety, dependent upon 
either peculiar traits of character or peculiar circumstances of early me. 
The law of the formation of habit is repetition or exercise. This is recog- 
. . nized in many departments of instruction, as an indispensable 
BepetUvm. mg^ns of imparting facility, readiness, and promptitude, without 
which certain accomplishments could not be made, or if made, would be 
comparatively useless. For example, of what value would the multiplica- 
tion table be if its use required a conscious effort of mind at every appli- 
cation of any of its details ? The same principle is illustrated by the playmg 
upon a musical instrument, by the use of language in speaking and writ- 
ing, and by the varied bodily movements needed m daily life. Good habits 

should be formed at as early a period as poasible; because ex- 
h^Us P®"®^^ shows that, when thoroughly established in childhood 

or youth, they generally continue, with more or less strength, 
through life. Hence the importance of making those qualities and observ- 
ances habitual which constitute the elements of practical success in every 
walk of life; such as punctuality, order, regularity, and perseverance; to 
which may be added neatness, courtesy, attention to the wants of others, 

forbearance, and self-control. For the same reason, bad habits 
Gorredixm. gjjould be eradicated before they have reached that mature state, 
after which they scarcely ever entirely disappear. It is, indeed, rarely the 
case that thoroughly fixed habits are wholly removed; hence, the teacher 
should strive to counteract their evil influence, or neutralize their activity, 
by implanting those of a contrary nature. In dealing with the bad habits 
of dbildren^the teacher should appreciate, and make due allowance for, the 
force of habit He cannot uproot them at once and by violence. As time 
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is an important element in their formation, so is it also in their eradication; 
and, therefore, the child is to be led along a divergent path which, by 
degrees, will conduct him away from the yicious impulse which, all the 
wmle> tends to overpower his best resolutions. Whatever force or coercion 
may be found necessary for this purpose should be gradually relaxed, till 
the child has formed, to some extent, the habit of self-control; 
f^Styi "^hich will become the foundation of most other good habits. 
The implanting of particular habits must not, however, be 
deemed the whole of moral traming; there must be the culture of consci- 
entiousness, of intelligence, of self-respect, of a constant impression and rec- 
ognition of the Divine presence, and of all the other principles of human 
nature, by means of which it rises to the higher plane of moral responsi- 
bility, consciously exercising its own faculties, not blindly obeying habitual 
tendencies received from others. Properly educated, the human being, in 
the exercise of his own will and conscience, enlists the power of habit in 
support of his own moral conclusions, making a useful servant of that by 
which so many others are hopelessly enslaved. In this connection, Rosen* 
kranz says, "Education must procure for the pupil the power of being able 
to free himself from one habit and to adopt another. Through his free- 
dom, he must be able not only to renounce any habit formed, but to form 
a new one; and he must so govern his system of habits that it shall exhibit 
a constant progress of development into greater freedom. We must disci- 
pline ourselves, as a means toward the everchanging realization of the good 
m us, constantly to form and to break habits." And it is in the attainment 
of this grand object of self-culture, that habit may render the important 
aid referred to, in making the exercise of self-criticism, conscientious 
watchfulness of our own conduct, and obedience to the dictates of reason 
and religion, easy and continuous by becoming habitual. Thus it is that 
the man for whom education has done all that it can do, within the utmost 
scope of its power, truly finds habit not his master but his most useful 
servant and friend. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS, a class of schools which, as the name 
denotes, hold their sessions during only one half of each day, thus affording 
an opportunity to a numerous class of children, employed in workshops, 
factories, stores, etc., to attend school without giving up their employments. 
They are thus kindred in object with evening schools, which in a certain 
sense, may be considered as half-time schools. 

HABMONT in Development, as regards both the mental and 

bodily faculties, is now viewed by educationists as the most important aim 

of education. " One part of instruction", says Dittes (Schule 

AUthe der PddagogiJi: J ISl 6) f" must not contradict another; nothing 

•J^^j-^^ should be neglected, nothing exaggerated; all the facidties of 

* the pupil should be cultivated as much as possible, and all the 

different objects and departments of education shoula receive attention, 

without interruption, and in due proportion. The inteUect should not be 

favored at the expense of the moral and physical nature; and hygienic 

considerations should not be left out of view. The teacher shomd be 

especially careful not to accord too much time and attention to favorite 

branches of study." The latter is a very important admonition. Every 

course of study should be arranged with a view to the average condition of 
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the growing mind and its needs; and, therefore, should comprise such a 
variety of subjects as will call into exercise the different mental powers, 
and thus become instruments in their culture and development. The 
scientific teacher will, however, watch for decided peculiarities 
^^J^ of character, — special aptitudes, traits of genius, etc., and will 
^ ' modify his course of proceeding so as, while giving scope for the 

unfolding of these particular powers, or talents, not to permit them to 
repress Sie growth of other indispensable faculties. Thus, a pupil may 
show a speoal inclination and talent for drawing, which may very 
properly be allowed its full development; but, in doing this, the educator 
IS not to permit all other mental or manual occupations to be neglected. 
Indeed, this special gift may be kept in abeyance, and stimulus apphed, for 
a time at least, to penmanship, and to the study of language, science, or 
other important subjects. Some pupils, as a further example, may be too 
prone to the exercise of the imagination; in which case, they should be 
required to study science or mathematics. Others may show an almost 
exclusive bent for calculation or mathematical reasoning, which must, of 
course, be corrected by the pursuit of studies calling into exercise ot^er 
powers of the mind; such as history, general literature, mental philosophy, 
etc. Knowledge is sometimes called the food of the mind, by the assimila- 
tion of which its various powers are nourished; hence, to continue the 
metaphor, there should be a due variety of this food, and the different 
kinds should be selected with a view to the particular condition and needs 
of the system which is to be supplied with nutriment. As in physical 
education, if a pupil manifests any signs of abnormal development or 
morbid growth, such, for example, as distortion of the limbs or curvature 
of the spine, continuous exercises and postures are prescribed to correct 
this tendency; so, in every department of education, a harmonious 
development can only result from a discriminative application of those 
agencies which call into active and habitual exercise the powers of 
mind and body. Such a development implies, too, a full recognition 
of all the relations and powers of the human being, embracing not only 
the cultivation of those capacities which concern him as an individual, but 
also those on which his happiness and usefulness as a social and moral 
being depend. How miserable is the mere student, the solitary genius, 
cut off from the exercise of the social sympathies and deprived of social 
enjoyments by a one-sided development ! The educator must recognize 
that there is a body, a mind, and a soul to be addressed and cultivated; 
and that man has social, moral, and religious faculties, without the 
harmonious development of which he cannot properly fulfil his destiny, 
nor attain happiness. The special claims of particular vocations, it is said, 
^^^ demand one-sided culture. Of this there is no doubt; but 

rmaUons. Preceding it, and hence underlying it, there should be such 
' general culture as the circumstances of man, as manj require. 

Profession or business comprehends, in general, but one relation; and un- 
fortunate, therefore, is he who can meet the demands of only that relation, 
xmable to perform aright the domestic, social, political, and religious duties 
which are inseparably connected with the position of every person in this 
life. In order to perform these duties, every person is endowed with 
fipecmJ fyculti^, which, hy the want oi i^ioi^ex c>olU\^tiQu in early life, or 
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by disuse, may be so enfeebled as to be unfit for exercise; and the 
bannonious development of these is the only true aim of education. If all 
these faculties do not, at an early age, receive their due share of training, 
self-education, at a later period, cannot, but within veiy narrow limits, 
supply the deficiency. I'he individual will always find himself more or 
less crippled, because no self-culture can entirely supply the place of early 
habits. To the doctrine of harmonious development, it has 
doimmv^ been objected that special innate endowments cannot be re- 
pressed by education; and to address other faculties will only 
result in bestowing superficial accomplishments of no practical value. 
Thus a youth of decided mathematical genius could never become more 
than an imperfect linguist; and one with special talent for language would 
be likely to make but indifferent attainments in science. Harmonious 
development, however, does not require the repression of special endowments, 
but the cultivation of what may be called the general powers, in such a 
way as to give support to each particular endowment. A wise educational 
training, commenced at the earliest childhood, and continued through each 
successive period of the formative state of human character, will not only 
fit for any particular vocation for which there may be a special bent, but 
will also prepare the individual for general usefulness, and render him able 
to enjoy the wonders of science, and the beauties of nature and art, as well 
as to participate in all other pleasures incident to his existence as a social 
and rational being. 

HAZING, a term applied to the mischievous and often abusive and 
injurious tricks which are played by older college students upon freshmen. 
The term, as well as" the practice, is of considerable age; but, during the 
last few years, much effort has been put forth by those who have the charge 
of higher institutions of learning to suppress the custom as demoralizing 
and barbarous. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE, the language in which the Sacred Script- 
ures of the Old Testament were written, is on that account of special im- 
portance both for the Hebrew people and for Christians, more especially 
theologians, who desire to read the Scriptures in the original. 

As the study of Hebrew, among Christians, generally is not begun 
until the students have obtained a good knowledge, not only of their native 
tongue, but also of Latin and Greek, the teacher will find it expedient to 
pursue a method very different from that observed in teaching young 
pupils the elements of Latin and Greek. The mastering of the chief rules 
of grammar may be expected to consume comparatively little time. As 
the chief purpose of nearly all students of Hebrew is to be enabled to read 
the Bible, it is natural that teachers should generally conform their method 
to that special aim*. The study of the Hebrew Bible is, therefore, begun 
as soon as possible, and most of the grammatical peculiarities are explained 
in connection with reading. For a full treatment of this subject, see 
Cydopcedia of Education. 

HIGH SCHOOLS, generally schools of secondary or academic in- 
struction, corresponding, to the lower grades of the German gymnasia, but 
sometimes partaking rather of the character of real schools. Public high 
schools exist in most of the states of the Union, forming a part of the 
public-school system, being the connecting liak \)^\.\i^^\x X\xvi ^VsajKc^SNc^ 
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district, common, or grammar schools, and the state nniyersity, for which 
they perform the office of preparatory schools. Some of these schools are 
so organized as to comprise academic, normal, and commercial departments. 
In small cities and towns, high-school classes or departments, taught in the 
same building with the grammar schools, take the place of separate high 
schools. There is a great want of uniformity in the grade and character 
of these schools in different states and in different cities of the same state. 
Some are simply of a higher grade than the grammar schools; that is, they 
give instruction in more advanced studies; while others strictly form a 
part of a graded system which includes a complete representation of 
primary, secondary, and superior instruction. 

HISTORY, as a branch of instruction, presents very many important 
points of inquiry for the educator. The vast field which it occupies as a 

realm of facts, the great difficulty in classifying these facts, and 

■^*'" deducing from them any general principles or laws, or even in 

cho^a^ associating them so that they may be presented to the mind of 

the learner in groups bound together by some common relation, 
— these characteristics of history make it perhaps the most difficult which 
the educator has to deal with. This will account for the diversity of opin- 
ion as to the proper method of teaching it, as well as for the many obvious 
errors of method that exist. Some, indeed, have condemned it as a school 
study; on the ground that the mere facts of history, without the general 
laws which they teach, are of no account, whDe the study of thepMosophy 
of history is too deep for immature minds. On this account, I^rof. Bain 
contends that it is a subject proper only for the university. John Locke 
said, " As nothing teaches, so nothing delights, more than history. The 
first of these recommends it to the study of the grown man; the latter 
makes me think it fittest for a young lad". These extreme opinions arise 
from viewing the subject from different stand-points. There is no doubt 
that the study of history, like that of geography, botany, astronomy, and 

other school subjects may be presented to the mind of the child 
te^^h'^ in such a manner as not only to be useless and distasteful, but 
hi^onL s-ctually injurious. As in every other subject, the educator is 

to consider the nature of the mind to be addressed, and the 
character of the study itself. Primarily, history is a narrative; and there 
is nothing which pleases children so much as narratives concerning things 
in which they take an interest, or with which they are familiar. If children, 
therefore, are to study history, they must first be interested in the persons 
and things that it refers to. Thus American children will be eager to 
learn about the discovery of America by Columbus, because it concerus 
the country in which they live; and they will be scarcely satisfied with 
any amount of detail in regard to the particular facts connected with that 
event. Columbus as a great personage will then loom up in their 
imagination, and their curiosity will be exerted to know something 
about him. This will interest them in Isabella, the good queen of Spain; 
and something may be said of her, and of the country to which she be- 
longed. In this desultory way, and without any special effort to show the 
relations of events as to time or cause and effect, tne conceptive faculty of 
quite young children may be addressed in teaching history, and thus their 
minda will be prepared for its regular study, by receiving those underlying 
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ccmoeptions which are constantly needed to make formal historical narra< 
tiyes mteresting or even nnderstood. "The fact", says Emerson, *'mnst 
carreqKmd to something in me to be credible or intelligible". It is in ref- 
erence to this principle that Wickersham remarks, *'It concerns ns little 
to know the lineage of kings and queens, the intrigues of courts, or the 
plans of campaigns; but it would interest us much to be told how people 
m past times built their houses, worked their fields, or educated their 
chilcbren — what style of dress they wore, what kind of food they eat, what 
books they read". The latter classes of facts are not, however, more in- 
teresting in themselves, but because they are more nearly related to our 
individ^ experience. Different persons will not be interested in the same 
dass of historical facts. The soldier will attend to the military history of 
a country; the statesman and politician, to the political; the agriculturist, 
to the methods of husbandry in use; and to a numerous class of minds the 
dynastic history — the "lineage of kings and queens", will possess supreme 
fascination. All departments of history are useful in their special appli- 
cations; and are of interest to those who desire to know the facts wmch 
they severally comprehend. In arranging history for educational 
5KflMrc» of purposes, we must consider the degree of development of the 
'^di// pupil's mind; and in this respect historical study may be divided 
mto three stages: (1) The introductory^ in which the mind of 
the young child has to be prepared for the study, as above indicated; 
(2) llie intermediate, at which the formal study of history commences, 
dealing principally with facts and their obvious relations; and (3) The ad- 
vanced, m which the higher forms of generalization are presented, consti- 
tuting what has been styled the pkilosopkj/ of history. In the 
£^ first stage, what has been called the "fragments of history", that 
*^^' ^ is, brief and interesting narratives, biographical sketches, etc, 
clothed in a simple picturesque style, should constitute the subject matter 
of the instruction. This may be presented in a desultory manner, without 
any special regard to logical or chronological order, the great object being 
to interest the learner by filling his mind with vivid conceptions of certain 
events and personages. Of course, this preliminary instruction may take a 
wide range, embracing the most prominent persons and events in the 
history of the world, and thus constituting a valuable outline, on which to 
base the subsequent study. But this is not so important as that, in every 
thing that is taught, the young pupil's experience and imagination should 
be addressed; that is, the facts present^ to be learned should be concrete 
facts, not mere abstractions. Epitomes of history are valueless for this 
purpose, because they attempt to cover the whole ground. As has been 
well said by a celebrated educationist, the use of an epitome is like giving 
a child an "index to learn by heart". 

In the second stage, while the same principle should be steadily kept in 
view, the study should become more formal and systematic. It is here that 
/fe nd *^® °^^* important questions arise for consideration. The first 
g^g of these concerns the choice between a compendium of lustory 
^^ ' and a series of historical text-books on different nations. The 
system of special national text-books grew up at a time when, from na- 
tional patriotism, each country considered its own history as foremost and 
hence, all others as of secondary importance; and it has been fostered, in 
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the advance of historic leamine, by a sjrstem of abridgments of large 
standard works, or by school bo(^ based, in method of treatment, upon 
them. But such treatment is not adapted to conditions for which the orig- 
inals were not intended. Each of these special works presupposes the 
existence of all the others, and thus virtually depends on them for its 
general stand-point, and for that knowledge which is indispensable to 
render the narrative intelligible; and, hence, for school purposes, the 
abridgments are of little use, because this general knowledge cannot be 
suppled to exist. Besides that, the large standard works are too exclu- 
sively philosophical in their character and arrangement to admit of an 
abridgment for school purposes. Narrowing the field of view for the pur- 
pose of scientific investigation, such works naturally adopt largely the con- 
secutive narrative form; but consecutive narrative is not essential when 
only general leading facts are to be presented, and narrative detail is un- 
suited to the treatment required for school instruction. There can be 
no perspective in such a mode of treatment. Leading facts rank side by 
side with subordinate ones, and the history assimies the form of dry 
annals. Excessive detail in historical text-books is always a fruitful 
source of vexation to both teacher and pupil. What is needed, for this 
stage of instruction, is a skillful grouping of facts, which, while it departs 
but little from the chronological order, shows the proper relation of 
events — how one brought about the other. In the iiistory of the 
world, as of each separate country, and of every great event, as, for 
example, the Reformation, the Thirty Years' War, the Revolution in 
England, the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the great 
Civil War in the United States, there are certain conspicuous stand- 
points, or centers of interest, around which other events should be 
grouped, as dependent upon them. The same principle is opposed, in the 
teaching of general history, to confining the attention of the pupil 
exclusively to each nation in succession, throughout its entire history 
(ethnographic, method). It is a well-defined feature of every historic 
movement that, in many of its epochs, it is carried along by some particular 
nation as the representative, for the time being, of some controU- 
Ethnograph- jng i(jea or principle, other nations playing a subordinate part. 
qrouDinn "^^ should be Clearly brought out in the arran^ment of the 
methods, subject (grouping method). It is not always possible, however, 
to distinguish a single nation as holding such an undisputed 
prominence; but, where this question is in doubt, there is always a move- 
ment, more or less general, to which the contemporaneous nations are sub- 
ject, and to which, therefore, the history of the separate nations should 
have a distinct reference. In the period of the Reformation, for example, 
it is desirable to present the nations collectively in their relation to it, the 
events which concern their separate existence being kept in the background. 
A system of instruction which presents, in succession and at widely sep- 
arated intervals, the share of each particular nation in such a great move- 
ment as the Reformation, cannot possibly impress the mind of the pupil 
properly in regard to it. In the compilation of a compendium of history 
suitable for school use, a compromise is requisite between the plan of teach- 
Ing the hktoTj of each nation by itseK (ethnogi'aphic meihoa) and that of 
teaching bjr periods or epochs, the biatoxy ol osdi uatiou coming in where 
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it belongs in the period {synchronistic method). The latter method, by 
short periods, centuries for instance, is useless for beginners, as it gives 
only a confused picture of the whole. In ancient history, it ha3 
^y'f^^^ but a limited application; because the nations of antiquity 
' JJ^^^ were essentially separate, coming on the stage at successive pe- 
riods, and rarely blended, to any extent, in any general move- 
ment. The ethnographic method is, therefore, the best for this depart- 
ment of history, but may be departed from in certain portions of it, as, for 
example, in the history of the states of Greece. For beginners, the eth- 
nographic method seems to be best, at least until a good general outline has 
been fixed in the mind, after which the grouping method ought to be 
steadily pursued, but still with a constant regard to the mental advance- 
. ment and maturity of the student. The chronological method 
^^^§^must, however, lead in every scheme of elementary historical 
teaching. The pupil must, above all things, attend to the order 
of time; or his sm)sequent reading and study will be greatly embarrassed. 
This method has been used in Germany from time immemorial, with modifi- 
cations such as have been referred to, for adaption to the purposes of element- 
ary, burgher and real schools, and gymnasia. These modifications consist 
chiefly in the relative prominence given to the synchronistic and ethno- 
grapmc principles. Many of the school text-books on history, published in 
Great Britain and the United States, are based on the same system; but 
teachers have generally favored the ethnographic system, as less fragmentary 
and disjointed. For a field so vast as that of general history, it is of the 
highest importance that the idea of both unity and sequence should be im- 
pressed upon the pupil's mind. In the chronologic method, the perspective 
view which this unification of the broader parts demands, is not dependent 
on the special notions of any teacher or compiler, but grows up in the 
mind from the study of the facts themselves. In the treatment of antiquity, 
the history of the eastern nations precedes that of the Greeks, and the 
Greeks the Bomans; and while teaching each in chronologic order, the 
other contemporaneous nations should be brought in, as episodes, at such 
periods and in such connections, as will best ilustrate the history of the 
great nation which, for the time being, is controlling the affairs of the 
world. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Eome (republic and 
empire), may, in succession, be made the leading nation; and all the others 
will come in at certain periods. In the middle ages, the treatment should 
be analogous; there is at every period, a great tribe or nation, whether the 
Franks, the Saracens, the Normans, or the Germans, the history of whom, 
treated in its chronologic order, will absorb the remainder, except what 
may come in episodically. In modern history, the ethnographic principle 
must at first have prominence, before the pupil can study the great 
European movements, such as the Reformation and the Thirty Years* 
War, with any real satisfaction or benefit. Chiefly as episodes, in mediaeval 
and modem history, come in certain great topics; such as the Saracenic 
civilization, the Byzantine culture, the Turkish ascendency, the maritime 
discoveries of Portugal and Spain, the Italian Renaissance, the strugde of 
ft.^. the Dutch Republic, the rise of Sweden and Russia, etc. What- 
chronistic ever method may be used, synchronistic exercises will be 
exercises, constantly requisite to a full understaa^din^ oi llaa x^\a»\\Q»^^ ^i 
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events. These may take the form of lists of sovereigns grouped into 
centuries and arrang^ed, side by side, in perpendicular columns; or lead- 
ing events arranged in the same way. After the history of any nation 
or period has been studied in the chronological order, various methods of ar- 
rangement may be adopted for the purpose of review, varying the sequence 
which has been followed in the r^ular lessons. Thus, the pupil may be 
required to state all the events connected with a p«uiicular place, or a 
particular individual, which he has previously learned in a strictly chrono- 
logical order, or in connection with the national history. The topical 
,jy^^ method of recitation will be found the most effective, not only 
j£^^ for the attainment of the best results as far as history itself is 

concerned, but for collateral culture, particularly of expression. 
On account of the latter, accuracy in language snould, as much as possible 
be insisted upon; and the pupils should be required to use their own 
language, instead of memorizing that of the text-book. Brief written 
sketches of events, personals, periods, etc., will be of great use in making 
this collateral culture effective, and will also afford much useful practice in 

other respects. — A severe and sustained drill on a single manual 
manual ^ ^^ great use for the strong landmarks it leaves in the pupil's 

mind; but, to be thoroughly effective as an educational process, 
it ought to be accompanied with the reading, to some extent, of auxiliary 
books giving interesting detail in regard to prominent points. Such a 
system of independent reading by the different members oi a class, properly 
utilized, will lead to the acquisition of much interesting information, each 
pupil bringing his own contribution, to be offered in connection with the 
class exercises. Children, at an early age, with a taste for reading, will 
devour solid books of history, when not under compulsion; especially if 
they have a strong frame-work fixed in their minds for the separate facts 
to attach themselves to; and such reading will constitute a very important 
part of mental culture. — Bates are to some extent needed, but only in 
connection with the general narrative. To memorize the dates of isolated 

events is worse than useless. The dates of certain great events, 
Jjaies, marking epochs, should be carefully fixed in the mind. As al- 
ready said, the method pursued should be such as to keep the stream of 
time constantly in view; and this will render the memorizing of many 
dates imnecessary. Chronological relations may be better taught by means 
of historical charts, representing the exact position in time of every nation 
and event, just as a map represents countries, cities, etc., in space. These 
should be large enough to show clearly to the eye what is represented; and 

the different nations should be marked out in strong colors. Maps, 
Geography, g|iowing the states and countries, and their extent at different 
periods, are indispensable. These maps illustrate the relation of geography 
and history, and afford an indication of the extent to which geographical 
study is needed in connection with that of history. It is, however, desir- 
able that all the places mentioned in history should be at least pointed 
out on the map. 
[ Good historical lectures are eminently beneficial, in connection with 
regular lessons, or re-inforced by suitable class exercises. The taking of 
^ y^^ notes by the pupils is of little value; because such notes can 
iMp^^' CODcem only definite and disconnected facts which should be 
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impressed upon the mind by the study of a compendium or by class drill; 
while the lecture is designed to give broad, general views of events, in 
their relations, and in their bearing on some great historical movement. 
The taking of notes by young pupus must necessarily interrupt the current 
of their thought, and thus mar the effect of the lecture. It is, however, in 
the third or advanced stage of historical study that lectures have their 
special place. 

The doss of facts — the kind of material — to be selected for the 

elementary study of history is another important consideration for the 

teacher, as well as for the compiler of a school compendium. 

fJ^tg There is a great diversity in this res^)ect. In some text-books, 

' undue prominence is given to the political and military history, 

every thins pertaining to social Hfe being left out. This deprives the study 

of much of its strongest and best interest. The condition and progress of 

the people in the dements of civilization, — the industrial and fine arts, 

literature, education, social culture, manners, customs, etc., should be 

graphically sketched, in connection with the political history, which must, 

^^ of course, constitute the frame- work of the whole. The office 

^^5^^ of history as a school study, is not only to give information in 

' regard to the events of the past, but is to discipline the mind 

by cultivating and improving (1) the memory, (2) the imagination, (3) the 

judgment, (4) the power of expression, and (5) the moral and emotional 

nature. The pupil, when properly instructed, has his sympathies aroused: 

he applauds the noble, the patriotic, and the virtuous; he condemns the 

meim, the selfish, and the wicked. Every lesson teaches him by example, 

for it confronts him with either human virtue or human wickedness. The 

false tinsel of glory must not be permitted to conceal the selfishness, cruelty, 

and wrong of the ambitious tyrant or conqueror; and the nobleness of the 

martyr will not be debased because he pines in a dungeon or dies on the 

scaffold. Treated in the right spirit, history thus becomes a great moral 

teacher for pupils of every class and grade. 

In the thira stage, that of superior instruction, history has strong claims 

to attention. Whatever the sphere of life in which the student is to engage, 

_, . , he should possess himself of the key to the records of the past 

^^g history of mankind. History may peculiarly be caUed a "living 

study", since it draws its interest at once from the slow but 

certain movement of human forces, among which self-interest, will, and 

passion play a great part. The field is so vast, that the untrained student 

will be lost in the maze, and will wander about aimless and bewildered. 

It is the office of education to show that the elements are really simple, 

and to impart a system to the vast crowd of facts, by which they may 

become useful, by being co-ordinated. It is here, then, that history assumes 

whatever scientific phase it may be capable of. What has been called the 

philosophy of hisUyry is, in an especial manner and degree, 

■yyf^^^ suitable for college study, as it bnngs into play the higher 

faculties of the mind, — generalization, reason, and judgment. 

At this stage, we do not rest satisfied with a simple narrative of events, 

but we attempt to trace them to their real causes, and deduce from them 

those general laws on which political and social science must be based. 

This gives rise to various theories; as the materialistic theory ^ which sup"! 
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poses the co-ordinate factor in bringing about the changes in history to be 
the forces of material nature, acting on human character and human will; 
the spiritualistic theory which attributes to the soul of man a certain 
freedom of purpose and will, acting independently of* its material sur- 
roundings; and tne theistic theory, which attributes great movements and 
changes in the world's history to the special interposition of an overruling 
Providence, a Divine wiU, and thus makes ** God in history" the supreme 
source of all the great events that have marked the intellectual, socisd, and 
moral progress of mankind, lliese theories may, however, be called the 
metaphysics of history; they are not essential to the investigation of the 
laws which constitute its philosophy; inasmuch as the generalizations uppn 
which these laws are based, are chiefly independent of them, the course 
of human events, like the course of nature, being controlled only by 
general laws. 

What has already been suggested has exclusive reference to facts, or 
statements of facts, accepted as such; but there is another department of 

history which concerns the sources of history, their nature and 
]^i^^ credibility; and this has an indisputable chum upon the atten- 
^^* tion of those who teach, and those who study history in its ad- 
vanced stages. Two objects will be subserved by this: (1) The mind will 
acquire the useful habit of withholding its assent from all statements that 
are not supported by sufficient. testimony; and (2) llie judgment and 
critical faculty will receive a practical culture which must prove of great 
service in the further prosecution of study, and in the affairs of daily life. 
In the prosecution of this historical criticism, the student is invariably to 
consider (1) the writer or writers from whom the narration proceeds, 
(2) their means of information, (3) their character for sagacity and dis- 
cernment, (4) their interests, associations, and affections. All these in- 
evitably color the narrative, and hence constitute an important element to 
be considered in the kind and de^e of credibility to which it is entitled. 
— In the struggle, for some time in progress, between the friends of classic- 
al and of scientific studies, history as a branch of education holds a strong 
and prominent position. While it is a record of the past, it is, in fact, the 
science of the future; and one only has to imagine the condition of the 

world, were all its annals destroyed, to appreciate the practical 
h^T^ value of this science. The studies prtaining to matter and 

force claim supreme consideration with many; and those per- 
taining to the mere linguistic, expression of thought, often obsolete and 
valueless, with many others; but history deals with the facts of human in- 
telligence and will, illustrates the principles which control the pn^ress of 
mankind in all the elements of civilization, and hence assumes an office and 
agency in connection with human education, without which it must be 
measurably ineffective and imperfect. — For a full list of references see 
Cydopcedia of Education, 

HOME EDUCATION is that which is carried on in the home 
circle, or iamily, as contrasted with that which is afforded by the school. 

Up to a certain age, and within a certain sphere, home education. 

Office, ^j, -^ equivalent, is not only indispensable but inevitable. The 

parents are the first teachers, especially the mother; and the educative in» 

Buences of the nursery not only precede iu tioi^, but exceed in power, 
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those of the school. Here the foundation is laid on which the school- 
teacher must subsequently build; and, comparatiyely speaking, more is ac- 
complished in the period of earliest childhood, both in storing the mind 
and in forming the disposition and character, than during any equal 
number of subsequent years. "A child gains more ideas", says 
^'^^^Lord Brougham, "in the first four years of his life than ever 
afterward". Early home education consists peculiarly in what 
has been called unconscious tuition, by means of which the plastic nature 
of the young child is insensibly moulded by the agencies which environ it. 
The mother chiefly controls these agencies, which may be enumerated as 
follows: (1) The affectionate tenderness which she displays, in ministering 
to the wants and gratifying the desires of the child, and in sym- 
^^^^J^ pathizing with and alleviating its distresses; (2) Her behavior, 
' as being delicate and refined, or coarse and rude, — showing 
self-restraint and dignity, or manifesting impulsiveness and passion; (3) The 
tones of her voice — sweet and tender, or harsh and dissonant, firm and 
decisive, or weak and yielding; (4) The expression of her face, implying 
similar traita; (5J The force of her will, under the intelligent guidance of 
educational principles and the restraints of conscience. Such are the ele- 
ments of a mother's educative power, — a power the exercise of which 
results in forming in the child traits of character that no succeeding agency 
of circumstance, education, or self-discipline can entirely efface. It will be 
seen, from this enumeration, that the mother's influence is rather moral 
than intellectual; indeed, the special period of its exercise supersedes the 
necessity of any formal cultivation of the knowing faculties. The child, 
during the first few years of its existence needs little direction 
Edacaivm in this respect. Natural curiosity and innate activity constantly 
i^^ecL stimulate the growth of the mind, and fill it with those ideas 
which are to constitute, in succeeding years, the materials of 
thought. It is just as absurd to subject a very young child to formal in- 
struction as it would be to attempt the development of its physical powers 
by gymnastic exercises. Watchfulness is, however, constantly required to 
check the formation of bad habits, which have just as strong a tendency to 
spring up in the young mind as rank weeds in a virgin soil. (See Habit.) 
The period of exclusive home education here referred to being so decisive 
of the future character of the child, and the mother being the first and 
most effective of all educators, it will be apparent that the science of edu- 
cation, in its most comprehensive sense, should constitute an 
^^1^** essential part of the curriculum of every female seminary or 
rrSiher. college. Particularly should the future mother be taught to 
appreciate the character of the influence, in all its phases, which 
she is to exert; as well as to understand how to render it effectual in con- 
tributing to the future welfare of her child. The father, at a somewhat 
later period, but in a similar manner, is a powerful educator within the 
circle of home. Both by precept and example, but especially by the latter, 
he makes life- long impressions. In vain are precepts, however, if they are 
not fully supported by example. The impressions, both intel- 
,^^^ lectual and moral, received by children in very many of the 
Wlmne. ^^"^® circles of what are considered the better classes of so- 
ciety, are rather debasing than eleva^in^, TVva ^\£c^^ss^ls& Ns^ 
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often made by teachers that the children phiced nnder their care are go 
deftraved by bad home training, or in consequence of absolute neglect, that 
their efforts to discipline and ustruct these pupils are almost useless. This 
is the more to be regretted, as school education can, in most cases, only sup- 
plement that of home; and because the influences that center in the latter 
are always more potent than those wielded by the former, chiefly because 
school education is primarily intellectual; whereas that of home is primarily 
moral. At any rate such is the fact generally. 

After the period of formal instruction has arrived, the question arises 
in the minds of many parents, whether it is better to detam the child at 
home to be instructed by private tutors or to submit it to the discipline 
and instruction of the school. This question has been much discussed by 

educators. The following arguments are generally adduced to 

AdoarUages^jPQYQ that the education acquired in school is to be preferred to 

^^^ any tiiat> is possible by priva,te tutors at home: (1) The intdlectual 

training is more effective; since the boy or girl coming in com- 
petition with those of the same age is stimulated to greater exertions than 
would be possible in any system of home instruction. As Quintilian says: 
** At home, the boy can learn only what is taught himself; at school, he will 
also learn what is taught to other& He will hear many things approved; 
many others, corrected. The reproof of a fellow pupil's idleness will be a 
^od lesson to him; as will, likewise, the praise of nis neighbor's industry. 
He will think it disgraceful to yield to his equals in age, and great honor 
to excel his seniors. All these matters arouse the powers of the mind; and 
if ambition be an evil, it is often the parent of vurtue". The child edu- 
cated at home can never realize the full extent of his own powers, having 
no standard by which to measure them. Hence, he is satisfied with meager 
results, at the same time that he is likely to be filled with self-conceit. It 
is, however, scarcely disputed that the school, as a mimic world, presents 
a variety of incentives which a home education could never afford; and that 
it is favorable to rapid mental growth. But it is its influence on the moral 
nature that has been chiefly caQed in question. Home has been depicted 
as the abode of purity and innocence, — of kindness, gentleness, and affec- 
tion, — of courtesy and refinement, — of morality and religious influence; 
and such it ought to be, and it is to be hoped, often is. From such an 
atmosphere, the home-bred child is at once introduced into a new, and to 
him utterly unknown, world. Instead of sympathy, he finds, amonff his 
school-mates, indifference; instead of courtesy and kindness, a thoughtless 
disregard of all weakness, either of mind or body, except, indeed, to turn 
it into ridicule. He finds that, if he is not mindful of himself, and 
sufficiently self-assertive, he will be borne down in the mass. There is an 
antagonism — an aggressiveness in those around him that begets caution 
and resistance; there is a sense of danger that cultivates courage, and a 
matter-of-fact spirit that crushes out egotism and sensitiveness. Thus the 
boy, in the little world of the school, is prepared for the greater school 
beyond. Better, therefore, it would appear, is it to unite the education of 
a good school with that of a properly ordered family, in which combination 
the evils of school life will be neutralized by the stronger and purer in- 
^uencea of home. Not home or school, but home and school, constitutes 
the proper agency for the education qi chil<teiij^7iWJa^^^ ^^v I* 
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IS the opinion of some, however, that admitting the advantages, in general, 
of a school education, that of home generates certain pecuBar traits and 
excellencies of character which are essential to the welfare of society. 

HOICE liESSONS, or Home Studies. The question whether home 
lessons, or home studies, should be a part of the system of instruction in 

schools of different grades, and if so, to what extent they should 
Froj^iai^ be permitted, and in what manner they should be pursued and su- 

pervised by the teacher, is one of considerable importance, which 
is still extensively discussed by writers on education. The need of home 
lessons for pupils of secondary and higher schools has never been disputed. 
In r^ard to me schools of a lower grade, many physicians have strongly 
objected to any kind of home lessons, as lon^ as the children are requimi 
to spend from 4 to 5 hours a day in the school room. Their arguments 
are, nowever, chiefly directed against the length of the school sessions. 
From an educational point of view, it has justly been urged by recent 
writers, that the regulation of this matter must chiefly depend on the 

question, for what purpose should home lessons be given. On 
ObsefA cf ^J^ point, educators, at the present time, are much more nearly 
agreed than formerly. No writer of note will, nowadays, maintain that 
home lessons should be for the mere purpose of preventing idleness — of 
keeping the children busy, or as a punishment for delinquencies; but it is 
agreed that all home studies should aim at training the pupils to self- 
exertion, at giving them the ability to depend upon their own efforts as 
students, and by degrees, to dispense with the aid of a teacher. If this 
principle is accepted, several corollaries are self-evident. Home lessons 

should not begin at too early an age. Young children need the 
Dvrectixma, supervision of a teacher to a much greater extent than those of 
a more advanced age, and are much less fltted to spend their time 
profitably without direct guidance. Moreover, while the school sessions 
for young children are as long as for older ones, the medical warning not 
to overwork the brain, applies with much greater force to the home lessons 
of the former than to those of the latter. Special care should be taken 
that all the children fully understand the work which they are required to 
perform at home, and that they are competent to do it. No child of good 
standing in the class should feel it necessary to apply to his parents or 
adult fnends for help. It is especially this point that is so apt to be 
disregarded by teachers. Parents have a right to object to any home lesson 
or exercise which requires, in the case of diligent pupils, any help in 
^^ addition to that of the teacher. All exercises of this kind prove 

ExtrawBous^ torment, and are absolutely injurious. "The school", says 

Diesterweg, " must teach the method of home studies. It is not 
enough that the home lesson be appropriate in itself; the pupil must be 
enabled to prepare it in a proper manner. How often poor children tor- 
ment themselves where this is not taught I The teacher should show them 
how to memorize, how to prepare or review a lesson, how to write a compo- 
sition, by previously memorizing, preparing, reviewing, ete., with them at 
school Thus the teacher becomes the pupS's friend, and this is more than 

to be his master ". Moreover, when pupils are required to write 
Exercises, g^gjciggg ^^ home, the teacher should faithfully correct them. 
The Mlure to do tbia fosters habits of caxeleasneaa. '^^sx'^ \^»^%^ ^g:<^»i^ 
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err in this regard, burdening children with the task of writing pages of 
exercises, and correcting but few, or none, of them. Certainly, no t^her 
who is guilty of so serious a mistake, can be regarded as understanding the 
work either of instruction or of discipline. 

HOKN-BOOK, a book consisting of a single page, formerly used to 
teach children the alphabet and other simple rudiments. It was, in fact, 
the first page of the primer, pasted on a thin board, which terminated in a 
handle, and having, fastened over the printed matter, a thin plate of trans- 
parent horn, to protect it from being soiled or torn by the young learner. 
See Gydopoedia of Education, 

HUMANITIES (Lat. humaniora or liter CB humaniores), those 
branches of education or study, which are included in what is called polite 
or elegant learning, as languages, grammar, rhetoric, philology, and poetry, 
with all that pertains to what is called polite literature, including the 
ancient classics. The name implies that the study of these branches, in 
opposition to the physical sciences, which especially develop the intellectual 
faculties, has a tendency to humanize man, — to cultivate particularly 
those faculties which distinguish him as man, in all his relations, social 
and moral; that is, which make him a truly cultured man. 

HYGIENE, School, has reference to that department of school 
administration, which pertains to the preservation of physical health. This 
is to be distinguished from physical education, which looks 
Ooject of rather to the special training or developing of the body; while 
hygienic principles and rules have for their object to preserve that condi- 
tion of health in which all pupils are supposed to enter school, and, by 
their constant though imobtrusive influence, to make that condition 
permanent. 

The subject of the preservation and promotion of physical health in 
the school involves the following considerations: (I) tne character of the 
site on which the school building is erected; (11) the mode of 
Considera- constructing the building, as well as the location and construc- 
involved ^^^^ ®^ *^ out-buildings, — water-dosets, etc.; (IH) the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the class-rooms; (FV) the size, number, 
and distribution of the windows for the admission of light; (V) the mode 
of ventilation; (VI) the manner of heating the rooms, and the average tem- 
perature preserved in them by artificial neat; (YII) the adaptation of the 
school furniture to the physical wants and condition of the children; 
(Vni) the kind of discipline employed, in regard to hygienic principles; 
(IX) the degree of attention given to the personal condition of tne pupils, 
so as to preserve cleanliness and prevent the communication of msease; 
and (X) the means afforded for physical exercise. Each of these wiU be 
considered in its order, according to the above enumeration. 

I. Modem sanitary science, fortunately, has given such particular 
attention to the subjects of site and exposure, and hak impressed the public 
mind so thoroughly with the necessity of their healthfulness, 
" that only willful ignorance or obstinacy will, in our day, permit 

a building designed for human occupancy to be placed in a manifestly un- 
healthy location. The healthfulness of a school site depends upon (1) the 
character of the soil; (2) its elevation; (3) the circimistances which facilitate 
^r obstract proper drainage; (4) its temoXfetieiaa Itom wk^ ^tfigiaat water, 
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or inarsHy cround, liable to produce malarial fevers; (5) itei remoteness 
from any factory or establishment poisoning the air by the issue of 
deleterious and offensive gases; to which may l^ added (6) the amount of 
space it affords for play-grounds, so as to facilitate physical exercise. 

11. The construction of the school building will depend on the number 

of pupils to be accommodated; the kind of school, as regards the sexes; and 

the grade, — whether primary, grammar, or high school. (See 

T^^^L School- House.) In regard to water-closets and urinals, it is 

^' hardly necessaiy to say, that they should, for convenience, be as 

near the school-house as possible, without being near enough to allow the 

perception of any odor. The approaches from the school-house should be 

under cover, the ventilation and the supply of light should be ample. They 

should also be enclosed from observation. 

in. Construction and Arrangement of Class Rooms. — This varies 

with the conditions imder which the school-house is built. The rooms, 

however, should always be constructdd so as to allow at least 

roSn^ 108 cubic feet of air-space to each pupil, and 9 square feet of 

floor-space. The height of ceiling recommended by tJie best 

authorities is a minimum of 12 ^et and a maximum of 15 feet, if the room 

is not very large. These provisions are absolutely necessary to furnish to 

each pupil the amount of air necessary for health. (See Ventilation.) 

Iv . Currie, in School Education^ remarks: " The provision for light- 
ing a school should hav6 two ends in view: (1) a proper amount of light, 
and (2| its just distribution. The effect either of an excess or 
windows, ^ deficiency of light is to strain the eye and cause a depression 
of spirits, especially as the day advances. In regard to distribution, all the 
parts of the school should be equally lighted, which may be more easily 
done with a few judiciously placed windows of respectable size than with 
a number of smaller, straggling apertures. Good ways of lighting a school 
are these : (1) Perhaps, the best of all is when the light is admitted from 
the roof, as it is then steady, equable, and free from shadow. (2) The win- 
dows may be placed in the ends of the school room, or in two adjacent 
sides, so as to admit the light from the pupil's left. Where there are win- 
dows in front of the classes, they should be at some distance from them, 
and in every case they should be at such height in the walls as to remove 
all danger from drafts when they are opened. School windows should be 
of the same shape as ordinary house windows; at any rate, lattice windows, 
with numerous, small, lozenge-shaped panes of glass should be avoided, as 
the light transmitted through them is so broken as to be extremely fatig- 
uing to the eye. (3) Each window should be fitted with blinds to moder- 
ate the intensity of light, when necessary, particularly to exclude the direct 
rays of the sun. If the windows are used for ventilation as well as light- 
ing, the diflficulty of using the blinds in such a case may be obviated by 
ha^ng a fixed Venetian blind outside the window at the top, and hanging 
the inside blind on a level with the bottom of it. (4) The tint of the 
school walls should neither be too dull, so as to absorb the light unduly, 
nor too glaring, so as to dazzle the eye by reflection. Of the colors com- 
monly employed: namely, the white, the ocher, the stone color, and the 
lightish-brown, the last two are obviously to be preferred". If the IL^htimqc, 
of the school room is from the roof, care sliould \ie teSkiwi^Sa^X.^'i'WsA^'^^ 
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or skv-ligbtB should not slope to the south or west, as the heat and sunlisht 
inll be intolerable in hot weather, and their regulation by blinds will be 
difficult. If the lighting, on the other hand, is by side windows, " the 
heiffht of the window sills from the floor", says Robson (in School Architect- 
lire) *' should always be considerable, and the heads near the ceiling. Much 
of the cheerfulness of a school room, especially in a town, depends on the 
amount of sky which can be seen from the windows. The height of the 
alls from the floor, therefore, should never be less than five feet, and may 
be even more with advantage. This will enable the top or head to be 
placed nearly, if not quite, up to the ceiling, and then the upper stratum 
of vitiated air can be more readily removed". The importance of this sub- 

i'ect in r^;ard to health is veiy ereat. liebreich, in his report to the Col- 
e^ of Preceptors of London fJiuy, 1872), attributes several diseases of the 
eye to this cause alone; ana Dr. Cohn asserts that of 410 students ex- 
amined by him, only one-third possessed good eye-sight, the remaining 
two-thirds having had their sight injured, m his opinion, by the deficient 
lighting of the school rooms in which they studied. A rou^rh calculation, 
from researches made on the subject, gives 200 square inches of window 
glass as the proper number for each scholar. In the above remarks by 
Ourrie, the left side has been designated as the one from which the light 
should come, because this insures the fullest illumination of the pa^,with 
the least inconvenience, and the least injury to the eye. When light is 
admitted through the front of the room, the dare is directly in the face 
either of teacher or pupils, they being supposed to face each other. If it 
falls from behind, tne shadow of the head is thrown directly upon the 
page; if from the right side, the shadows of the arm and hand, in the act 
of writing, equally obscure it. The Hght, therefore, should fall 

Uahiiiw ^^^ *^® ^®^* ^^®' *°^' ^ ^^ ^ possible, from above. In even- 
^ ^' ing schools, the lighting should be, as nearlv as possible, equal to 
that by day. If gas is u^, the glass cylinder witn a reflecting shade is 
recommended, for the purpose of steadying the light and making it stronger 
and whiter. Ground glass shades are now generally discountenanced, their 
effect beine to diffuse the light. For general illuminating purposes they 
are desirable, as in the parlor or concert room; but are out of place in the 
school room, or in any room where the object is to concentrate light upon 
a particular spot. 

V. The Mode of Ventilation* See Ventilation. 

YI. Many methods, based upon ingenious theories and provoking 

heated discussion, have been adopted to overcome the difficulties attending 

this subject; but it is, probably, not unfair to say that an en- 

heaUM, *"^^y unobjectionable heating apparatus, as regards heaM, has 

^' yet to be devised. Wood is, of course, too dear for general use. 

The ordinary stove, the cellar furnace, and all devices for warming air by 

passing it over heated metal surfaces are now entirely discountenanced, it 

having been discovered that a highly poisonous gas is set free, and passes 

through heated metal as through a sieve. The steam coil, placed outside 

of the school room and heating a column of air which is drawn from the 

outside, and, after heating, ascends into the room, has, of late, been exten- 

Bively used. At the opposite end of the room, a grate, varying in dze 

witii that of the room, is placed; tlie t\ieoT^\xim^^\>x%&tlia l^ted air | 
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ascends in one end of the room, the cool and foul air is forced out at the 
other through the flue of the grate, in which a fire is usually kept to facili- 
tate the current, lliis method, while perhaps the least objectionable of 
any, has been opposed on the ground, that by it the stratum of air nearest 
the ceiling is kept warmest, while that nearest the floor, which should be 
the warmest, is least so. To obviate this difficulty, it has even been pro- 
posed to make the floor of stone and warm it after the manner of an oven, 
t. «., by kindling a fire under it. Whatever method is adopted, however, 
fluctuations of temperature should, as much as possible, be avoided, and 
the air of the room should be kept steadily at from 65 to 70 degrees. 

Vn. Several diseases have been traced to faultily-constructed school 
fomitore, chief among which is curvature of the spine, with the diseases 
„ ., consequent upon it. This is sometimes the result of insufficient 
jfumMure. lighting; but more frequently it arises from the improper con- 
stniction of the desk and seat, or the arrangement of them, (bee School 
Furniture.) 

Vni. The methods of discipline which militate against bodily health 
are fortunately growing less in every civilized country, as more study is 

given to the subject of education. It may be said briefly that 
Diacypnne. -whatever discipline tends to bodily deterioration in any way 
should be discountenanced, as the object of discipline is to train, not to 
break down. (See Discipline.) Of the errors, under the head of school 
management, which affect health may be mentioned those which arise 
from (1) the length of the daily school session. These errors are frequently 

due to the fact thlat courses of study are laid down first, with 
Jt^^ the view of accomplishing a certain result, and the pupils' 

powers are made to conform to them. By this inversion of the 
natural method, sessions of five and six hours, with only slight intermis- 
sions, are sometimes ordered; this can result only in physical injury. The 
reveraal of this, i, e. , a study of the child's physical necessities first, and a 
school course based on them, will insure the adoption of the only safe and 
reasonable method consistent with health. This should be so arranged, by 
a judicious alternation of sedentary occupations, physical exercises, and re- 
cesses, that no "violation of the primary laws of physiology", as Prof. Owen 
terms it, may be possible. In a room supplied with proper hygienic facili- 
ties, four hours per day is thought to be the maximum for very young pu- 
pils, and five hours for older ones. (2) The number, lengthy and distribu- 
tion cf recesses must vary with the different ages of the children to such an 

extent, that the only practicable guide for their regulation must 
***'***^* be found in the discretion of the teacher. It may be said, in 
general, however, that the weariness of the pupil, which is shown by his 
restlessness and want of attention, furnishes the oest indication of the time 
when the ordinary text-book studies should be superseded by physical ex- 
ercises, or by the absolute recreation of the play-ground. (3) The number^ 
length, and distribution of vacations are, in a general way, governed by 

the same consideration that prescribes the number, length, and 
Vaeai%on8. ^tribution of recesses; namely, the freshness, both mental and 
piiysical, of the pupil, with such modifications as may be suggested by 
climate, prevailing contagious diseases, or other conditions. The t^ndesLC^^ 
€d late years, in the United States, has been \o 'be^\)ti<& «f3&LQ^^iieB»iKi^ 
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about the first of September, and to continue it uninterruptedly — with a 
slight intermission of a week during the holidays — till the following June 
or July. By this arrangement, a long, continuous vacation is insured dur- 
ing the warmest season of the year, when, it is claimed, rest is most 
needed. It has been objected to this, and perhaps with reason, that 
the heat of the summer months renders them unfavorable for that out- 
door exercise which is most needed for the recuperation of the system, 
and that the health of pupils would be promoted rather by confining 
them indoors. As long, however, as the summer heats are avoided by 
a flight to the sea-shore or the mountains, this practice will probably 
prevail; and though it may be said that the poor of cities, who are by 
far the largest patrons of the public schools, cannot afford to leave the 
city for summer retreats, it must be remembered, on the other hand, 
that the greater prevalence of fatal diseases in cities, during the summer 
months, renders a vacation desirable even in their case. (4) The regu- 
lations of the school may, by their severity, seriously interfere 
^^ns^ with bodily health, by checlang or entirely repressing that activ- 
ity which is so marked a characteristic of chudhood and youth. 
Reid, in his Principles of Education^ says, "There is nothing in which 
parents are often more tyrannical and unreasonable than in expecting 
children to be quiet and good, and give them little trouble, when they 
will not put themselves to the least trouble to find suitable occupation for 
the active and restless faculties of their children. The trouble that a child 
gives to those in charge of it, should very often be viewed as an effort of 
nature to recall them to their neglected duty". The degree and kind of 
restraintf exercised over pupils, therefore deserve careful consideration. In 
this connection must be condemned all those restrictions which 
MestrairU. j^press, for any considerable time, that innate activity which is 
a necessity of the child's very being, and the repression of which, though 
not immediately and actively productive of disease, becomes passively so 
by the condition of atrophy which it tends to produce. Want of exercise 
is frequently as inimical to health as excess of it. The number and length 
of lessons, also, by their excess may become physically injurious. 
Lessons, «\^ith young children", Currie says, "a lesson should not aver- 
age in duration more than a quarter of an hour, and on no account exceed 
twenty minutes. It is hard enough to sustain the attention, even for this 
period; and no child wiU be able to retain more than we can tell him 
within it. The teacher should subdivide his lesson rather than trespass 
beyond this limit. Lessons of different kinds, i. e., occupying different 
senses, should follow each other; this is a great relief. It is absuni to speak 
of these frequent changes as causing loss of time". Excitement and over- 
work, also, should be avoided. The same general directions, however, 
given in regard to the number and length of recesses, are applicable here. 
The lessons assigned by the teacher and studied in his presence may be 
easily directed; but those which are pursued at home should receive equal 
attention. (See Home Lessons.) 

IX. Cleanliness, being a necessary condition of^ health, should be 
strenuously insisted upon. Cleanliness of the person will sometimes be 
l^ersonal ^ound, especially in schools among the very poor, to be neglected. 
habits. The danger of the outbreak, oi ddaeaa^, ox oi \^ communication 
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from this source/ is always great in large schopls; and, therefore, the 
frequent use of the lavatory, in such cases, is necessary. CleanliDess 
of clothing is no less necessary to prevent the communication of disease. 
Bealizing the neglect of a proper care of the clothing, natural to children 
through thoughtlessness, many school boards have made the daily dusting 
and brushing of clothes by the pupils a part of the school routine. In 
Germany, this is often insisted upon, and the necessary provision made 
at the expense of the school. Cleanliness of habits is a no less essential 
condition of good health, and should be watched, as far as may be, and en- 
forced with a view to the prevention of ill health. It frequently happens 
that diseaseSy more or less contagious in their nature, break out in schools, 
and lead to the closing of the schools for a time, with sometimes more 
serious results. In many cases, these could have been prevented, or con- 
fined to the original case, by a proper precaution on the part of the 
teacher. Ophthalmia, hooping-cough, scrofula, scarlet fever, sm^-pox, and 
skin diseases, whether of the head or the body, are cases of this kind. A 
sli^t knowledge of the symptoms should apprise an intelligent teacher of 
the danger at once, and secure the removal of the case to the home or the 
hospital. 

X. That exercise is one of the most effective of all agencies in preventing 

disease, is now generally admitted, though the excess to which it is often 

. carried in our day has, for some time, been creating a reaction 

■^^j!^^ against it. The phase of the question which calls for attention 

here, is its use not so much as a means of development, as in 

promoting health. On this account, one of the most important accessories 

of the school-house is the play-ground. Whether this is used as a place 

for continuing the discipline of the school room, or simply as a spot where 

children may be absolutely free to pursue their games, its size, location, 

and exposure should be carefully considered. 

IMAGINATION, Culture of. Imagination is the power by which 
conceptions, originally formed from the perception of natural objects or 
their representatives, are reproduced in a fictitious combination which 
resembles the natural. This faculty, existing as it does, in a greater or 
less degree, in every mind, and entering to some extent into almost every 
mental act, must be placed among the few great powers of the mind which 
demand careful cultivation. The influence of the imagination 
Influence, ^ equally felt in moral and intellectual action. By its aid, the 
man of science, recombining the elements gathered by an observation of 
the visible world around him, projects his thought into the unseen universe, 
and determines the existence of conditions which knowledge alone could 
never detect, but which observation serves only to confirm. Through the 
influence of imagination alone, the record of the past becomes a guide and 
a warning to the present. Thus, the hand of charity is opened to relieve 
necessities which the active exercise of this faculty pictures to us as exist- 
ing in the homes of want and misery. The every-day thought of the boor, 
and the rare flight of the man of genius are alike indebted to its aid. The 
universality of its presence, therefore, and the danger attending its unregu- 
lated development, constitute its peculiar claim to attention at the hands of 
the educator. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, the need of a systematic cultivation of 
the imaginative faculty seldom receives practical recognition. This is 

owing somewhat to the fact that the want which would be 
OuMure. produced by its total neglect, is partly met by its indirect and 
irregular cultivation in the studies of any ordinary school course; but more 
to the hidden nature of its action, and the want of that subtle discernment 
necessary in the teacher to detect its influence in the mental operations of 
the pupil. A knowledge of its power and of the consequent need of its 
cultivation is derived almost entirely from our own experience. The ex- 
tent, therefore, to which it influences or controls the judgment, is appreciable 
only in our own case, and in that only approximately; and, hence, an 
analysis of its effect on the thought or actions of others becomes a matter 

of extreme difficulty. The neglect of its cultivation in the 
Neglect, ordinary school curriculum is productive of results hardly less 
pernicious than its abuse by undue stimulation; for, while by the latter 
the judgment and reason are subordinated, and the mind is turned from 
the consideration of the practical, and concentrated too exclusively upon 
the ideal, thus enveloping the daily concerns of life in a kind of mental 
mirage, which results in disappointment and discouragement when the 
cloud is dispersed; by the former, the dull, matter-of-fact phase of existence 
acquires undue prominence, to the suppression of all sentiment and that 
love of the beautiful which cheers and nelps us to find, even in Uie com- 
monest aspects and the least fortunate circumstances of life, reason for 
admiration and gratitude. These considerations should secure for it care- 
ful attention. 

The development of the imaginative faculty begins at a very early 
period. The consciousness on the part of the child of objects external to 

itself, constitutes perception. This is veYj soon followed by 
meM co'^ception, which consista in taking from the object perceived a 

mental picture capable of reproduction at pleasure, in the absence 
of the original. This latter may be called the first act of the imagination — 
the storing of the mind with materials for future use. Simultaneously with 
this, or only shortly after, occurs the naming of these materials — the 
association of thoughts with words, with a view to their expression as 
language. (See Intellectual Education.) Thus far, the action of the 
imagination depends upon the perception of actual objects. It now remains 
for the imagination to use the materials already provided, by discarding 
the actual object, and forming, partly by the aid of words as symbols oi 
general ideas, an ideal picture; or, independently of words, and by its own 
act, creating for itself scenes and images not less vivid than their tangible 
representatives. The work of the imagination, therefore, is complementary 
to that of observation. The order is, (1) perception, (2) conception, (3) 
imagination. The action of the latter is pi*esupposed by that of the two 
former. Kjiowledge alone — the mere stormg of the mind with facts and 
conceptions — womd be of little value without the vivifying power of 
imagination. Its function is to lift the mind from the contemplation of 
the actual, and carry it beyond the field of mere observation, into those 
ideal regions where the tangible has no existence, or where ^ts existence 
cannot be actually verified. 

la the cultivation of the faculty oi ima.^vQ»Aivo\i, several methods are 
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open to the teacher, the most oommon of which are pictures, oral narratiyea, 
and reading, or combinations of these. In all, the attention is the prin- 
'kr4tOuui» ^P^ object to be secured; since thus only can a vivid mental pic- 
Metnoas. ^.^^^ y^ formed, and any other is worse than useless. The picture 
is, of course, the surest instrument for accomplishing this result, since it is 
a direct appeal to the eye — the earliest and most powerful agent by which 
knowledge is obtained. It is desirable, therefore, that the picture should 
be clearly drawn or painted, and in as simple or elemental a form as is 
consistent with the idea of completeness. A few salient features, therefore, 
are all that are necessary for this purpose; since fine gradations of color or 
shading can be observed only at the expense of the general impression. In 
oral narrative, the degree to which the clearness of the general impression 
is produced, depends entirely upon the teacher. A warm, sympathetic 
nature is here the only qualification. By it he is enabled to place himself 
on the pupil's level, to enter into his thoughts, and by the use of figures 
and iUustrations familiar to youthful minds, to produce a correct and 
predae mental image. Any other disposition than this is a decided dis- 
qualification for the cultivation of the imagination by this method. Where 
tne picture and the oral narrative are used together, the former should not 
be ^Idiibited till after the description. It should then be produced to re- 
inforce the description and give it greater clearness; but, if it is exhibited 
before that time, the attention is drawn to it at once, to the neglect of the 
narrative. Pictures which are to be used for the purpose of illustration, 
should, if possible, be new to the pupil in order to produce their best effect. 
Of the methods mentioned, however, for the cultivation of the imaginative 
faculty, readinj? is not only the most common, but is, in most cases, in- 
dispensable. The requisites in this case, however, are still the same. The 
object being always to fix the attention as powerfully as possible upon a 
mental picture, the style should be simple and clear, but graphic and 
forcible, abounding in concrete terms, not in abstract phrases, and appealiug 
to the experience of the pupil, and awakening his sympathies. An ex- 
cellent t^t of the clearness of the mental picture formed is that of 
recalling at the end of the reading, the scenes, incidents, and actors in the 
order of their introduction or occurrence. Almost every branch pursued 
in the ordinary school or college course affords some opportunity for the 
cultivation of the imaginative faculty, but special fields for its most active 
exercise are found in geography, history, and poetry. Even in the teaching 
of subjects usually considered dry and uninteresting, there is field for the 
exercise of this faculty. Grammar, mathematics, political economy, and 
logic, if illustrated by a teacher of active fancy, can be freed, in large 
measure, from the abstract nature which is supposed to be essential to 
them, and which renders them ordinarily so uninviting. In regard to the 
use of fiction as an agent in the cultivation of the imagination, much dis- 
cussion has arisen, the objection usually urged being that its effect is to 
stimulate this faculty imduly. This is probably true of one class onl^; 
namely, those iu whose minds the imaginative faculty exists by nature in 
an abnormal degree. "Where this power is deficient, it will hardly be said 
that the perusal of works of fiction can do more than do develop the faculty, 
so as to bring it into proportion with the other mental powers; while the 
probability is, that the result will fall short of this. In the remaining class, 
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those in whom this faculty exists in a normal proportion, the evil result of 
stimulation produced by the reading of works of fiction, has, perhaps, been 
overrated. The reading alone can only serve to fill the mind with high 
ideals — the hiurm resulting has probably been produced by neglecting to 
provide the necessary means or occasions for an active exercise of the high 
and generous sentimeuts and resolves thus aroused. If we read continually 
of suffering, but never give alms, habit soon causes us to accomodate our- 
selves to this condition as the natural one, and the mental excitement 
ceases to seek auy outward, active expression. 

"All mere drudgery", says James Freeman Clarke, in Self-CuUure 
(Boston, 1880), " tends to stupefy the imagination. And all work is drudg- 
ery which is done mechanically, — with the hand and not with the mind; 
when we are not trying to do our work as well as possible, but only as well 
as necessary. Such work stupefies the ideal faculty, quenches the sense of 
beauty". This is a truth of great practical significance to the teacher. 

IMITATION. The possession of thia important faculty, and the 
desire to exercise it, constitute two essential elements of all human progress. 
From childhood to maturity, and even beyond — as long, indeed. 
Office, ^ ^g effort at self -improvement is kept up — a vast majority of 
the human race are employed merely in imitating the models that nave 
been set up by individual genius, or by the accumulated wisdom and taste 
of ages; and their success in life is greater or less, according to the accuracy 
of their imitation. Especially during childhood and youth, is this faculty 
brought into active play. It is the necessary accompaniment and basis of 
instruction, the stepping-stone to all excellence. £|eing of so great im- 
portance, therefore, in nearly every department of education, it should 
^^ recei7e the special attention of the teacher. — The conditions of 

^^^^Q^^^ success ill imitation are chiefly two: (1) accurate observation, 
* and (2) a retentive memory. Probably few have noticed how 
slightlv the faculty of observation is usually exercised. This, however, may 
be easily illustrated. Of twenty persons listening to a speaker whose voice 
has some peculiar tone or inflection, it will probably be found that only 
half a dozen or perhaps even less will notice it, unless it is very marked; 
and of these, only two or three will be able to reproduce it with any degree 
of accuracy. How often do men differ as to the form or color of some 
feature in the face of an acquaintance ! For example, let a draughtsman, 
whose attention has not previously been specially called to the object, be 
asked to draw a rose-leaf. The probability is, that he will confess his in- 
ability to do so, though he would recognize a rose-bush without diflficulty. 
Instances might be multiplied of the loose, general way in which this faculty 
is used, the result of which is, that only an indefinite impression is left on 
the mind, instead of an accurate picture. (See Attention.) If it be 
granted then, that mere imitation, when uncultivated, cannot be depended 
on, it will probably not be denied that a good memory, and, in most cases, 
a certain degree of mechanical skill, is necessary, when it is cultivated, to 
produce the best results. 

It only remains, therefore, to point out a few of the studies and pursuits 

in which imitation is the chief instrument, and to indicate some of the 

j^^jj/ 0f methods by which it may be made most efficient. Among the 

activi^, £r8t, may he enumerated writing, mai^-drawing, as now generally 
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used in teaching geography, and nearly all the arts; among them, draw- 
ing, with all the professions that immediately depend upon it, as sur- 
veying, civil engineering, mechanics, architecture, together with all the 
natural sciences in the teaching of which, sensible objects are to be repre- 
sented. In learning to speak a foreign language, also, a direct appeal is 
made to the faculty of imitation. Among the methods used for producing 
efficiency in imitation, the kindergarten system is of great value for insur- 
ing steadiness of hand and accuracy of eye. (See Kindergarten.) The 
usual school exercises of reading, declamation, dialogues, etc., are more or 
less successful, according to the closeness with which the feelings and ex- 
pressions of imaginary persons are imitated. 

INCENTIVES, School, consist of rewards of various kinds, offered 
to pupils for progress in study and good behavior; such as " good tickets", 
certificates of merit, books, and other things awarded as premiums for ex- 
cellence either in proficiency or conduct. Besides these, various expedients 
are resorted to for the purpose of exciting emulation, which are also to be 
classed among school incentives; such as giving public praise, awarding 
merit marks, putting the names of meritorious pupils upon a roll of honing 
suitably embellished and framed, and hung in a conspicuous place in the 
school room. Daily or weekly reports to parents showing the number 
of merit marks received by the pupil, as compared with the full number, 
and thus exhibiting the standing of the pupil, are very generally used by ~ 
teachers as an incentive. The dismissal of pupils from school previous to 
the usual time is also to be placed among the same class of incentives. To 
this, however, strong objection has been made, inasmuch as it seems to 
imply that attendance at school is burdensome and grievous, whereas it 
should be made pleasant and attractive; but the efficacy of this incentive, as 
every teacher knows, is very great, because it appeals to the natural activity 
of the child, upon which the confinement of school cannot but operate as 
a restraint, however well it may be administered; and experience has 
demonstrated that an occasional relief from this confinement does not, on 
the whole, weaken the pupil's attachment to school. All such incentives, 
it must be borne in mind, are of a secondary nature; and the educator 
should always exercise care that their influence should not be so exerted as 
to impair the force of higher and more enduring motives to good conduct. 
(See Rewards^ 

INDUCTIVE METHOD, in education, is but another name for the 
developing method (q. v.). It is so called because it is based upon the 
principle of logical induction, or the process of deriving general principles 
from an observation and comparison of individual facts. Instead of teach- 
ing definitions, principles, and rules arbitrarily, and illustrating them by 
facts, the teacher who uses the inductive method, calls the attention of the 
pupil to a sufficient number of the facts to enable him to find the principle 
or rule for himself. The learning of the definition, which, in the deductive 
method, is the first thing to be done, in the inductive method, is the last 
step in the process. Most text-books follow the deductive method, but 
the most effective elementary instruction is inductive. 

INDTJSTKIAL SCHOOL. The term industrial education is used 
to designate the training of pupils, not only in the common branches ot ^ 
instruction^ but in certain industrial or busmesa ^\3acsvi\\&. Kxi mdAJkaXxKoX. 
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school f in the widest sense of the word, denotes any school for teaching one 
or several branches of industry; but the special schools of this kind, and, 
in particular, those of a higher grade, are more generally comprised under 
the name of technical schools; and the name industrial school is usually 
restricted to a school for neglected children, in which training in manual 
labor or industrial pursuits constitutes a prominent feature of the plan of 
education. The common schools, however, sometimes have classes, in which 
children are instructed in certain industrial pursuits. 

INSTKTJCTION (Lat. insiructio) is the communication of knowl- 
edge. Education trains the powers of the individual, in order that he 
. may attain to the perfection of his being; instruction supplies 

^^^ him with something that is objective or external. Instruction 
' has specially to do with the intellectual development of the 
child, and is an instrument in the hands of the educator, which he can 
wield with the greatest precision and in the most skillful manner. He may 
attempt to act on the feelings and the volitions; but so obscure are the 
operations of the soul in these regions, that he may produce exactly the 
opposite effect to that which he intended. But when he communicates 
knowledge, he knows that, if the pupil is capable and attentive, he wiU re- 
ceive exactly that which it is intended he should receive. Moreover, 
knowledge stands in close relation to the feelings and volitions; and, ac- 
cordingly, the teacher employs it for the purpose of influencing and direct- 
ing these. Thus, it comes to pass that instruction occupies the largest 
part in the work of education, and constitutes that portion which can be 
undertaken and provided for by a community, since it can be delegated by 
a parent to a regularly trained teacher with the best results. Instruction 
is putting something into the mind; education is strengthening and devel- 
oping the powers of the mind. It is plain that a teacher ^ouM put noth- 
ing mto the mind which does not train and develop its powers; but as it 
. . is possible to do so, and as this frequently takes place, instruc- 
mvisions. ^Jqj^ is to be divided into educative and non-educative; and one 
of the most important questions which a teacher can investigate, is the 
nature of educative instruction. There are three qualities which attach to 
all educative instruction: (1) Instruction, to be educative, must follow 
the natural laws of the intellectual development of man. Man's intellectual 
life begins in the exercise of the senses. He accumulates a large 
In^Uectual number of individual observations. In these observations, like 

^^^^ gathers to like. A child looks at a tree; and the tree produces 
an impression on his mind. The next day, he sees another tree; 
and the resemblances in this tree strike his mind, and recall the former 
impression. The two impressions thus unite, and form a stronger impres- 
sion than either separately. Other impressions of a similar nature unite, 
until the child forms a definite notion of a tree. The child is thus gather- 
ing into unities the various impressions which he is continually forming; 
and this process continues. He learns the individual first, and groups his 
observations. Thus instruction, to be educative, must always prc^eed &om 
the individual to the general, &om the concrete to the abstract. There is 
no reversal of this process in education; but the process is often reversed 
Jn instruction with banefvl effect. To the teacher, the general truth con- 
^ina the sum of aU the particulars, and lie i\uDi!is& \ie ^nq& V^ "^ child this 
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general truth with all its contents, when he urges it upon him, makes him 
commit it to memory, and frequently recalls it to hiB mind; but the fact 
is, that the child learns the general truth without the contents. He has 
the shell without the kernel. The result is, either that the truth lies dor- 
mant until experience gives him the particulars, and he may then recall the 
truth, or that the child is lulled into the belief that he has learned some- 
thing when he really knows nothing, and his mind is prevented from step- 
ping forward in that direction, by the belief that he knows the truth already. 
Furthermore, this non-educative instruction loses a great opportunity. If 
the child is allowed time, and is supplied with a sufficient nimiber of indi- 
vidual instances, he is sure to make the generalization himself. Nothing 
imprints the truth more permanently than the discovery of it for himself 
and nothing brings into play all the powers of the soul more healthily than 
4he discovery of a tnith. The teacher must, therefore, always proceed from 
the concrete to the abstract; but, in employing this method, he must exer- 
cise very great patience. Generalization is a slow process, somewhat un- 
certain in time. The child seems to be just reaching the truth, but he 
turns away with a bound, and he may take some time more to master it 
completely. Or he may, one day, have a glimpse of it, and the next, it 
has vaulted. But, however slow or uncertain the process may be, it ig 
the only truly educative mode of giving instruction. The teacher, like 
Socrates, is a maieutic artist, and he must watch carefully over the birth 
of a truth, not forcing nature, but giving nature every help that she will 
willingly receive. (2) Educative instruction arrests the atten- 
-^iteri^^n tion and awakens the interest of the pupil. The rule implied 
irUe^t "^ *^^ statement may be expressed in the words, that the 
teacher must attach the new matter to the old by a natural con- 
nection, that he must pass from the known to the unknown. The subject 
of attention is one that cannot be discussed here. We can note only how 
it is to be secured. The pupil must be on good terms with his teacher. 
Where there is antagonism, there can be no satisfactory attention. The 
pupil may, indeed, attend throu&ch fear; but fear is a weakening force; and 
the result is, to associate in his mind with the subject comprehended feel- 
ings of dislike and di^ust, so that at the end there is no interest in the 
subject, but, on the contrary, a wish that he may never have to do with it 
again. Then, the teacher must carefully consider the state of the pupiPs 
mind, when he commences. Probably, he has come from the play-ground. 
His mind is occupied with some occurrence that has taken place there, and 
his mind will remain occupied with it the whole hour, if the teacher does 
not employ means to displace it. Some little time should be given to the 
pupil to calm down; and then, when he is prepared to listen, the teacher 
should start with something that the pupil knows well and feels an interest 
in, and from that gradually work his way to the new matter which he has 
to communicate. The result of his teaching should be, that the child has 
a stronger interest in the subject than he had before. To rouse this 
interest, the teacher has to remember that every intellectual activity is 
closely connected with corresponding feelings and exertions, and the 
teacher succeeds when he makes his intellectual propositions awaken the 
appropriate feelings and exertions. (3) Educative instruction always keeps 
in view the principal aim and end of educaXiou. \\» i\:w^^ ^^i!%& W 
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a purpose. The object is not to cram the ^upil with a certain amount 
of knowledge, to give him an hour's dose of information, without resard 
to his whole being. It deliberately asks whether the information which 
is to be imparted, will fit into the harmonious development of the child's 
powers. It will, therefore, proportion the amount given to the healthy 
evolution of the child's nature. It will not look to the greatest success in 
the particular department, but to the greatest success compatible with the 
healthy action of all the child's powers. 

It is not necessary, in an article like this, to go further into the 
questions to which the subject of instruction gives rise. They are treated 
in separate articles. We may, however, take a general view 
ir^r^ion.^^ them: (1) We should have to treat of the subjects of in- 
'struction. These may be divided into those that relate to 
nature, those that relate to man, and those that relate to God. The 
first gives us the natural sciences, — a knowledge of the earth in its 
present state, geology, botany, zoology, physics, including astronomy and 
chemistry. Then come the abstract subjects arising out of these: the 
science of numbers and of magnitude, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
Next follows the knowledge that relates to man: physiology, psychology, 
and sociolo^; but the latter sciences cannot be taught scientifically to 
children. 'Fhe main facts are made known concretely in literature, and 
therefore the pupil learns languages, — his own, modern languages, and 
ancient languages. Education insists that these should ultimately, and 
as soon as possible, pass from being mere studies of words to be a means 
of acquainting the pupil with the feelings, thoughts, and desires of great 
and good men, past and present. Closely connected with languages is 
the study of history; and allied to history and intermediate between the 
first and second classes of study, is geography, — a knowledge of the 
earth as it has influenced man and been used by him. The third class 
of subjects relate to religion; but this is closely allied to the second, 
and, indeed, falls properly under it; for it is the knowledge of man's 
relations to Gk>d. (2) We should have to inquire into the educative 
value of aU these studies, but this inquiry belongs to the special articles. 
Here it has to be remarked, that none of the subjects must be entirely 
omitted. The mind of man must not be deliberately made one-sided. 
The multiplication of interest is one of the great objects of education. 
(3) We should have to inquire into the methods of education; and (4) into 
the organization, private and public, necessary to render instruction effec- 
tive. All these subjects are discussed in the ordinary manuals on in- 
struction. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. The term inteUect (Latin, in- 

tdlectuSj from intery between, and legere^ to gather, or collect) is used to 

denote the faculty or faculties by which man knowst in distinction from 

those of sensibilUy and will. In the formation of the human 

OuMre character, the culture of the intellect is of subordinate impor- 

i^U&d **^^ ^ *^** ^^ *^® other two mental functions, — the proper 

order in this r^ard being (1) will, {2) sensibility, (3) intellect; 

I for the intellect is only an instrument, the use oi which must depend upon 

the natural strength and educational training of the other elements of 

humau diar^t^. Thev^ is, hoyrever, vjitYioul ^quH,^ xefles^ action gf 
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Bound intellectTial culture, by means of which the propensities and tastes 
of an individual are ennobled, and his moral sense strengthened. In order 
to direct the education of the intellect, it is necessary to understand its 
operations and the mode of its growth from infancy to mature age; the 
processes by which its powers may be guided, stimulated, and improved, 
and the agencies by means of which this improvement, or culture, is to be 
' effected. The human mind acts, as it were, by separate faculties; 

Facuii't^s. j^ appears to possess distinct ])Owers. These faculties, or powers, 
are without doubt, intimately associated. They are but functions of a 
single agent; but they are functions distinct, both in their mode of opera- 
tion and in the objects upon which they are exercised. To form an 
idea from a present object of sensation is obviously distinct from re- 
calling that idea when the object is no longer present. This again differs 
essentially from the suggestion of one idea by the presence of another 
in some way associated with it. Again, to create from the simple im- 
pressions derived from natural objects an original picture, or series of 
pictures, such as those of Hogarth on canvas, or of Bunyan, in written 
composition, is certainly a very different process from the selection and 
combination of elementary propositions so as to derive from them an 
original principle, or truth. The mind is, nevertheless, a unit; and all 
its operations, of however diverse a character, may be conceived to depend, 
directly or indirectly, upon some rudimental process; but nothing would 
be gained practically by such a procedure; and, therefore, we may prop- 
erly conform to the common usage in this regard, and consider the 
intellect as comprehending many distinct faculties, which, of course, 
cannot be cultivated and strengthened by the teacher without a suf- 
ficient knowledge of their respective spheres of action, their modes of 
operation, and the objects upon which they are specially exercised. These 
have been conveniently classified and designated as follows; (1) The 
acqutsUive facitlties, including consciousness and sense-perception; (2) 
The representative faculties, including conception, association, memory, 
and imagination; (3) The elahorative faculties ^ including comparison, 
abstraction, generalization, judgment, and reason. 

The senses, those avenues of communication with the external world, 
are first to be considered, since probably ideas at first spring from 
. sensation, which appears to be the primitive stimulus of activity 
Sensaiton, ^ ^j^^ whole animal kingdom. (See Senses.) It is, however, 
in no other way connected with the mind than as the means of supply- 
ing the material upon which the first mental operations are performed; 
and when this material is afforded, the mind as an entirely independent 
agent may or may not act upon it, this act being controlled by what 
is called attention (q. v.), which is only a condition of activity assumed 
by the mind in regsud to any of the objects of sensation or consciousness. 
•p . When sensation and attention exist simultaneously, there must 
Perception. j^^^Yt what is called perception, sensation being simply the 
effect produced by external objects upon the bodily organs, and percep- 
tion the act of the mind in becoming cognizant of it as proceeding from 
some cause extraneous to itself. The product of these two acts, constitut* 
ing what is called sense-perception, would be only momentary, or wo\jld 
last onJj during the presence of the object pexcwf ^,"W\. lot ^«i ^t^sXks^^^ 
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mind is constantly making use of them in carrying on its rudimental oper- 
ations. — It is an important law that conceptions are more stropgly 
associated when their corresponding perceptions have been associated. 
Thus, suppose it is desired to teach a cmid the meaning of the word ship; 
in other words, to associate in his mind the spoken word ship with the 
conception of tJie ship, so that the one will always suggest the other. If 
he has never seen a snip, nothing but the actual perception will suffice, and 
he must be taken where one may be actually seen; but if he has seen the 
object without learning its name, the conception may be recalled to his 
mmd either by questioning him or by showing him a picture of it. Without 
doing this, the word ship may be repeated to him, and he may pronounce 
it any number of times, without learning any thing, since it would be 
presenting to his mind a sign without showing what it signifies. In 
elementary instruction, this error is quite often committed. 

It is important to consider upon what fundamental or primary notion 
the mind proceeds in establishing the arbitrary association between things 
. and their names; that is, between conceptions which intrinsically 

TuSnes^ have no relation to each other. A dight observation will as- 
certain that the mind very early requires the notion of names 
as representatives of things, and thus comprehends the relation existing 
between a sign and the thing signified; not that this notion is made an 
object of actual consciousness or reflection, but that it is intuitively recog- 
nized by the mind, and is practically employed by the child in making known 
its wants or expressing its feelings. The question, " What is it ?" so often 
heard from the lips of a young child on seeing a new object, appears gen- 
erally to have reference only to this notion. The child perceives the need 
of affixing a name to the object in order that it may become a definite con- 
ception, as well as be prepared for expression; and when a name is given, 
however arbitrary or immtelligible, the inquiry proceeds no further, the 
child appearing entirely satisfied. It is only when the mind has made 
more progress in development and has acquired a knowledge of other rela- 
tions, that this question can possibly have any other import. Very much 
of the early development of a chHd's mind thus consists in acquiring a 
knowledge of words, but, let it be carefully observed, of words only as 
representatives of actual conceptions. In this way the knowledge of 
things and the knowledge of words, increase pari passu, and the mind is 
prepared for operations of a more advanced character; since it is only by 
symbolizing individual conceptions that generalization can take 
i^auim^ place, that is, that individuals can be conceived with reference 
exclusively to certain qualities which they possess in common, 
and thus be arranged in classes. This office of language has been ex- 
plained in the following manner by a very acute writer (H. L. Mansel) : 
^'Intuitive generalisation consists in directing the attention, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, to the common features of several objects presented to us, 
neglecting or not perceiving those qualities which are peculiar to each. It 
is not a distinct cognition of the class as a class, nor of the individuals as . 
individuals; but a confused perception of both together. To form a 
complete cognition of the individual, I must, by the aid of imagination, 
BUf^ly those distinctive features which I am unable cleaxly to ^tc^v^^. 
To form d complete cognition of the cla»,lm\xa\.Bfe^«x^\.^^^^'cKssiR>^ 
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of a faculty by which the mind retains impressions thus made, recalls 
them voluntarily or involuntarily, and thus is enabled to make them the 
subject of independent mental action. These impressions, and in an especial 
manner those made through the medium of sight, become in this way a 
part of the mind; they are imprinted upon its very texture, as it were, Hke 
pictures upon the photographic glass. Hence the name ideas (from the 

Greek word ItJeZv, to see). This faculty is called conception 
Conception. ^^^ v.). It requires the most careful cultivation in childhood and 
youth; since it alone enables the mind to store up the materials of knowl- 
edge and thought in its wonderful and mysterious repository. The intellect 
of childhood is chiefly employed in the exercise of it — in storing up ideas, 
and gathering materials out of which to produce its subsequent creations, 
whether these are the fantastic pictures of fancy, the more regular combi- 
nations of imagination, or the sequences of ratiocination. Whatever, 
therefore, hinders this process, shrivels the mind and stunts its growth. 
Its vitality dies out for want of exercise, and torpor takes the place of 
elasticity and vigorous life. This is, therefore, one of the first faculties to 
be addi!essed in education. Its activity is to be fostered by supplying it 
with abundant food — objects on which it may be exercised, and language 
designed to bring into clear mental view the conceptions already acquired. — 

The next mental process to be considered is association. In the 
t^u' ^^*' s^^ °^ *^® mind's growth, there exists but little power of 

combination, certainly none of logical combination; but there is 
an elementary principle of intellection by which ideas tend to become linked 
together according to certain relations; this is called association (q. v.). 
Perhaps, the most important of the elementary associations established in 
regard to the conceptions is that of words or names with the conceptions 
of objects which they are thus made to represent. This is, without doubt, 
one of the earliest, as well as one of the most rudimental, of the mind's 
combinations. The association itself, it must be borne in miud, is all that 
is arbitrary; since it is not words themselves that are associated with the 
conceptions of the objects, but conceptions of the spoken words, formed 
through the medium of hearing. W hat is meant by asserting that the 
association alone is arbitrary, is that the spoken word, as an actual sense- 
perception, is retained and recalled by conception, and is, therefore, no 
more arbitrary than any other idea; but having no intrinsic relation to the 
conception for which it is to stand, it is associated with it arbitrarily, that 
is, by repeatedly bringing the two conceptions together, in accordance with 
that law of mental action by which ideas repeatedly brought into connec- 
tion suggest each other. 

Without the association of words with ideas, the mind could advance 
but a very few steps in its development; because, (1) it would be unable to 

receive any stimulus by communicating with any other minds; 
Language, pj j^ would be powerless to control the order in which the 
conceptions would present themselves to the mind, or to divest them of the 
vagueness of revery or dreaming; and (3) no process of thought or reason- 
ing could be carri^ on without the assistance of language. This need of 
words is illustrated by the efforts of children to talk, and call things by 
names, long before the power of articulation exists, thus showing that, 
although they are unable to employ wox^ iox \Jaft ex.^T:^\<;sviQil \d£a&, the 
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miDd is constantly making use of them in carrying on its rudimental oper- 
ations. — It is an important law that conceptions are more stropglv 
associated when their corresponding perceptions have been associated. 
Thus, suppose it is desired to teach a cmld the meaning of the word ship; 
in other words, to associate in his mind the spoken word ship with the 
conception of tJie ship, so that the one will always suggest the other. If 
he has never seen a ship, nothing but the actual perception will suffice, and 
he must be taken where one may be actually seen; but if he has seen the 
object without learning its name, the conception may be recalled to his 
mmd either by questioning him or by showing him a picture of it. WitJiout 
doing this, the word ship may be repeated to him, and he may pronounce 
it any number of times, without learning any thing, since it would be 
presenting to his mind a sign without showing what it signifies. In 
elementary instruction, this error is quite often committed. 

It is important to consider upon what fundamental or primary notion 
the mind proceeds in establishing the arbitrary association between things 
. and their names; that is, between conceptions which intrinsically 

rmm^ have no relation to each other. A slight observation will as- 
certain that the mind very early requires the notion of names 
as representatives of things, and thus comprehends the relation existing 
between a sign and the thing signified; not that this notion is made an 
object of actual consciousness or reflection, but that it is intuitively recog- 
nized by the mind, and is practically employed by the child in making known 
its wants or expressing its feelings. The question, " What is it ?" so often 
heard from the lips of a young child on seeing a new object, appears gen- 
erally to have reference only to this notion. The child perceives the need 
of affixing a name to the object in order that it may become a definite con- 
ception, as well as be prepared for expression; and when a name is given, 
however arbitrary or umntelligible, the inquiry proceeds no further, the 
child appearing entirely satisfied. It is only when the mind has made 
more progress in development and has acquired a knowledge of other rela- 
tions, that this question can possibly have any other import. Very much 
of the early development of a chUd's mind thus consists in acquiring a 
knowledge of words, but, let it be carefully observed, of words only as 
representatives of actual conceptions. In this way the knowledge of 
things and the knowledge of words, increase pari passu, and the mind is 
prepared for operations of a more advanced character; since it is only by 
symbolizing individual conceptions that generalization can take 
^^^ place, that is, that individuals can be conceived with reference 
exclusively to certain qualities which they possess in common, 
and thus be arranged in classes. This office of language has been ex- 
plained in the following manner by a very acute writer (H. L. Mansel) : 
^'Intuitive generalization consists in directing the attention, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, to the common features of several objects presented to us, 
neglecting or not perceiving those qualities which are peculiar to each. It 
is not a distinct cognition of the class as a class, nor of the individuals as 
individuals; but a confused perception of both together. To form a : 
complete cognition of the individual, I must, by the aid of imagination, J 
gupply those distinctive features which I am unable clearly to ^tcft.v\^. " 
To form d complete cognition of the da8B,lm\xa\.«fc^«t^X^^<i<:»\s!cai^^^ 
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attributed from their connection with a definite time and place. Bat how 
are .attributes, apart from their juxtaposition in space, to be so connected 
together, as to constitute a single object ? The head and trunk and Hmbe 
of an individual man are connected together by continuity in space, and by 
that continuity constitute a whole of intuition, whether distinctly recog- 
nized in that relation or not. How are the attributes of mankind in general 
to be separated from their position in space, and yet so united together as 
to constitute a whole of thought ? To effect this we must call in me aid of 
language. The word is to thought what space is to perception. It con- 
stitutes the connecting link between various attributes — the frame, as it 
were, in which they are set — and thus furnishes the means by which the 
features characteristic of a class may be viewed apart from the individuals 
in which they are intuitively perceived, and combined into a complex notion 
or concept". In regard to the same point, Whately remarks, in Elements 
of Logic: " The majority of men would probably say, if asked, that the 
use of language is peculiar to man; and that its office is to express to one 
another our thoughts and feelings. But neither of these is strictly true. 
Brutes do possess, in some degree, the power of being taught to understand 
what is said to them, and some of them even to utter sounds expressive of 
what is passing within them. But they all seem to be incapable of another 
very important use of language which does characterize man; namely, the 
employment of common tet'ins (general terms) formed by abstraction, as 
instruments of thought; by which alone a train of reasoning may be carried 
on. And accordingly a deaf-mute, before he has been taught a language 
— either the finger-language or reading — cannot carry on a tnmi of 
reasoning any more than a brute. He differs indeed from a brute, in 
possessing the mental capability of employing language; but he can no 
more make use of that capability till he is in possession of some system of 
arbitrary general sigus, than a person born blind from cataract can make 
use of his capacity of seeing, till the cataract is removed". 

Next to the association of things with words as their representatives, 
is that founded upon a perception of resemblance in the objects from which 

conceptions are derived. This, it will be perceived from what 
Besem- jj^s already been adduced, takes place prior to generalization, to 
an^oSv ^^^^^ ^* directly leads. There is, probably, no relation so ob- 

vious to a child as that of resemblauce or analogy, and none 
that affords so much employment to its mind, or that affects it with more 
pleasurable emotions. This is particularly the case with the relation of 
analogy when found to exist between objects quite dissimilar. The faoility 
and readiness with which very young children discern resemblances, 
whether they are founded upon form, color, or structure, indicate a 
natural aptitude of the mind to perceive the varieties of these qualities 
in different objects, — of these qualities especially, because they ai'e ad- 
dressed to the sight, which of all the senses gives rise to the most vivid 
conceptions. The varieties of color (tints), form, etc., generally have no 
designations in the child's mind — no symbols in language; and, therefore, 
cannot be made distinct objects of conception or of consciousness; and, in 
the earliest stages of mental development, this is not required to enable the 
mmd to cany on its rudimental processes. Yery young children can learn 
to classify obJQQta with respect to thek reafcis&>W<i^ml^TOi.^<w^ 
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and to require them to do this, is one of the best exercises that can be em- 
ployed to aid the development of their minds. The readiness with which 
children apply the same name to objects having only a general resemblance 
to each other in form, color, or structure, is another proof of this charac- 
teristic of the human mind. *' Children", says Aristotle, "at first call every 
mKU father i and every woman mother ^ but afterwards they distinguish one 
person from another". The perception of resemblance is, thus, prior to 
Siat of difference, and, apparently, for a very good reason ; since, if the re- 
yerse were the case, the mind, instead of requiring immediately words as 
the representatives of classes, would need a word for every object of per- 
ception, and thus could make no advancement in developing the higher 
faculties. This was the doctrine of Pestalozzi, and a basic principle of his 
system. There is no doubt that very great diversities in objects excite the 
attention more readily than corresponding resemblances, just as rapid 
transitions from one color to another, from intense darkness to a brilliant 
illumination, etc., produce activity in the perceptive faculties; and hence, 
the employment of such processes in the education of those mentally defi- 
cient; but where any two objects are placed before a child, of which 
the points of resemblance and of difference are equally obvious to the 
develops! and mature mind, the child will intuitively notice the former 
before he will the latter. The constitution of the mind seems to neces- 
sitate this. Objects which are very unlike may, indeed, have some points 
of resemblance which escape the notice of a child, and which, therefore, 
the teacher will need to point out so as to assist in their discovery, and, 
in this way, to cultivate the habit of observation. The whole structure 
of the intellect as a thinking and reasoning apparatus seems to be based 
on the ready recognition of likeness and analogy in the various objects 
presented to the senses. Isaac Taylor remarks, in Home Education: *'The 
sense of resemblance runs before the power of discriminating or designat- 
ing differences; hence, it happens that by the infant and the savage the 
names of individuals are extended to species, and the names of species to 
genera". "Thus", as Mansel remarks, "by the aid of language, our first 
abstractions are, in fact, given to us already made; as we learn to give the 
same name to various individuals presented to us under slight and at first 
unnoticed circumstances of distinction. The name is thus applied to dif- 
ferent objects long before we learn to analyze the growing powers of speech 
and thought, to ask what we mean by each several instance of its applica- 
tion, and to correct and fix the significance of words at first used vaguely 

and obscurely". The association of the conceptions as dependent 

IrduUvoe upon an observation of resemblance, has been called intuitive 

^^^^^^^' generalization] since it does not consciously follow any process 

of abstraction, because, from the failure of the undeveloped 
mind to notice distinctions and differences, no such process is needed for 
the purpose. For example, a child sees a book for the first time, and 
learDS its name, hook', now, on seeing another book, however different from 
the first in size, color, etc., he invariably applies to it the term hook, by the 
perception of analogy leading on to intuitive generalization. Common 
names are, therefore, first learned, and particular or proper names only 
given to such objects as are constantly presented to the mind; since, by 
being thus more intimately known, their distinctive )jftc\j\w\^\^ ^<^ \sxss^^ 
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clearly discerned^ this discernment leading to an individualization, as the 
next step in the growth or development of the mind. The operation 
of the sense of analogy is seen in the use of %urative, or more defin- 
itely, tropical language; and its rudimental character is illustrated by the 
fact that children and savages are particularly prone to the use of this 
language. Indeed, as before remarked, it is one of the most intense 
mental pleasures of the child to trace analogies in objects of consider- 
able diversity in general appearance, and to apply such metaphorical 
terms as will forcibly express them. This again adds very greatly to a 
child*s power of expression, since, without the perception of these anal- 
ogies in objects, every variation would require some specific term, met- 
aphorical names ceasing to have any meaning whatever. This charac- 
teristic of a child's mind gives to the intelligent teacher considerable 
resources for illustration, particularly in the use of words and their appli- 
cation to the objects which they represent. Thus, the term cape would be 
much better understood if its exact literal import were explained, and the 
analogy exhibited between the head and a cape, or headiand. It is un- 
fortunate that so few compound or derivative words in English are formed 
from the simple words of the language itself, and that recourse has been had 
to so great an extent to the Latin and Greek languages for a supply of such 
roots; since, in consequence of this, most of the words of the language are nec- 
essarily taught as arbitrary terms, which, otherwise, would be the means of 
stimulating mental activity in the learner. A striking contrast has very often 
been made, in this respect, between the English and German languages, 
such terms as Regenschirm (umbrella), Sonnenschirm (parasol), Handschuh 
(glove), Flngerhvi (thimble), einsaugen (absorb), durcksichtig (trans- 
parent), etc., illustrating very clearly the fact referred to. This pecuJi^ty 
of a language, in drawing almost exclusively from its own primitive words 
the materials for the construction of complex epithets, is also very 
prominent in the Greek language, and constitutes one of its excellencies. 
Where it exists, it must afford great facility in education, and must form 
the basis for processes which are impracticable where a language, such as 
the English, is to be employed, which derives nearly all of its abstract and 
scientific terms from languages not merely foreign but entirely out of use. 
The growth of mind in its relation to language has been here dwelt upon 
at some length because of its importance as a source of practical knowledge 
to every teacher who makes the study of mind the basis of his operations. 
Arbitrary rules may be laid down, and applied; but the scientific teacher 
who investigates the foundation of these rules in the principles of in- 
tellectual science will best know how to adapt his methods to the diversified 
exigencies of his work. Association as an elementary function of mind, 
is dependent upon a variety of circumstances other than those enumerated; 
as time, place, cause and effect, and design. These are, however, of second- 
ajcy importance for the study of the educator. 

The peculiar functions of the representative faculties, memory and 

imagination should receive a careful study, since they underlie many of 

the most important processes which he is called upon to direct. 

^^?- (See Imagination, and Memory.) The elaborative faculticB, 

f^^^^ comparison, abstraction, and generalization, have abeady been 

' referred to in relation to the ru(]dmeutal&tag^ of their operation; 
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in the higher grades of instruction^ they find constant exercise in the 

studies of mathematics and natural science, which form a part of the cur- 

F7/iKn«</i#* riculum of every high school, college, and imiversity. Judgment 

i^lS^^ and reason pass t&ough a gradation of development from the 

' most elementary to the highest stages of education. 

Such is the field which a discussion of the principles of intellectual 
education embraces. In the practical application of these principles, the 
teacher is to be guided not only by a knowledge of the general 
pH^c^^ functions of mind and their development, but by all the pecu- 
^^' liarities of individual endowment which he may be able to 
discern. (See Charactee, Disceknment of.) He is to permit the mind 
to expand by its own intrinsic activities, only interposing restraining or 
stimulating agencies when and where he finds a tendency to abnormal or 
morbid growth. There are, however, special methods of operation in in- 
tellectual education, partaking more of a positive character, by means of 
which the teacher is directly to impart knowledge — to communicate infor- 
mation; and, thus, is opened up a consideration not only of the mind to be 
cultivated, but of the branches of knowledge to be taught, in relation to 
the several faculties which they tend to cultivate. (See Instruction.) In 
this connection, and by the use of the same guiding principles, the proper 
order of presenting these studies must be considered and ascertained, this 
order being correlated with the natural order in which the intellectual 
faculties are developed. (See Order of Studies. ) The final result of this 
department of education should be, to enable the individual, in all the 
circumstances of life, to exercise with efficiency and address the various 
intellectual faculties with which he has been endowed. (See Culture.) 

INTEREST. To awaken an interest on the part of the pupils in the 
subjects of instruction should always be a prominent object of the teacher's 
efforts, since it is an indispensable condition of all true success. Anteced- 
ently, the young pupil feels no interest in the school studies; he neither 
appreciates their importance nor has any desire to acquire a knowledge of 
the subjects of which they treat. But the skillful teacher knows how to 
stimulate curiosity, and to impress upon the mind of the pupil the idea 
that he is acquiring knowledge, and thus to awaken an interest in the 
processes of instruction. When these processes are appropriate and natural, 
the pupil's interest is easily sustained; and it will be generally found that 
a gagging interest is due either to previous defective training or to the 
endeavor to teach subjects for which tiie pupil's mind is not prepared. It 
is a psychological axiom that the mind has no less appetite for knowledge 
of the right kind, than exists physically for proper food to nourish the 
body. It is, therefore, the office of educational science to determine the 
kind of mental food p>roper for every age, and how it should be prepared 
so as to stimulate, while it satisfies, the mental appetite. There should 
also be individual adaptation, the teacher giving whatever attention may be 
necessary to the special inclinations, tastes, and capacities of his pupils. 
(See Attention.) 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS are schools of a grade between 
primary schools and grammar schools, or between elementary schools and 
high schools. Such schools generally constitute an important part of the 
graded school system. Schools of a grade between Q^mi^utox^ ^W::>^ ^ 
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C^erman, Elementarschule)^ and colleges and universities, are often called 
middle schools (German, MiUdschvle). 

INTEBBGGATION, or the Interrogative Method, is an indis- 
pensable means of conducting most processes of instruction; particularly 
those of an elementary grade. Its office is either (I) tentative, or 

(2) illustrative. As a tentative process, the teacher uses it to determine 
the quantity and the quality of the knowledge which the pupil has attained. 
Thus, in hearing recitations, the teacher, by means of questions, ascertains 
how much of Uie lesson previously assigned, the pupil has learned, and 
with what accuracy it has been learned; and on the kind of questions 
asked, as well as on the manner of asking them, depends the degree of skill 
and effectiveness of this important part of the teacher's work. The same 
is true, also, of the conducting of examinations by school inspectors or 
superintendents. The process of questioning is also tentative when used 
as preliminary to a course of instruction, in order to determine the amount 
of information, or the kind of ideas, already acquired by the pupil, either 
directly relating to the subject or remotely connected with it, and constitut- 
ing the elementary conceptions upon which it is to be based. Instruction 
on every subject needs such preliminary questioning. — Interrogation is 
illustrative when it is used as a direct means of instruction, in order to 
induce the pupil to combine his ideas in such a way that he may be led to 
a clear conception of the truth. This was the process used by Socrates in 
giving instruction; and hence, it is often called the Socratic method. Great 
skill can be exercised by the teacher in the use of interrogation for this 
purpose; indeed, the art of questioning (catechetics) becomes a special de- 
partment of the work of teaching, and has been so treated. Kules can 
scarcely be given for its attainment; but it may briefly be said that it 
depends upon (1) a thorough training of the analytic faculty of the 
teacher, (2) such a minute and accurate knowledge of the subject to be 
taught as will enable him to resolve it into its elementary principles, 

(3) a full appreciation of the pupil's condition of mind, both as to capacity 
and degree of attainment, and (4) sufficient practice in interrogation to 
produce facility in framing questions of every kind and form. Where 
these conditions exist, the questions asked will be an effective means of 
making every subject clear to the learner's mind. (See Catechetical 
Method.) 

INTUITIVE METHOD. See Object Teaching. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE. The Italian language has no claims 

commensurate with those of the Grerman or the French, to a place in any 

. reg^alar course of instruction the object of which is general 

^v^ion culture, and which, to that end, embraces the study of one or 

' two modem languages. Its value for this purpose has not, 

however, been without advocates. Thus L. Gantter, the author of the 

article on the Italian language, in Schmid's Encydopddie (vol. UI), in 

discussing the relative importsmce of the principal modem languages for 

the German gymnasia, from an educational point of view, assigns the first 

place to English, the second to Italian, and the third to French; and he 

appeals to Goethe, Niebuhr, Raumer, Gregorovius, and many other 

ceJebntJea to prove that the educational impulse which may reasonably be 

expected from a study of the Italian language and literature, would prove 
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stronger and more conducive to a general development of the mental 
faculties than that received from the study of French. Italian has, how- 
. ever, special importance for all students of music, vocal and 
^^^ instrumental, as well as for students of the fine arts. Music, in 
every country of the world, uses to a large extent technical ex- 
pressions borrowed from the Italian; the Italian opera is exceedingly 
popular in every large city of the world, and there is no student of the 
fine arts who is not anxious to complete his study of Italian art in Italy. 
These considerations have not only created a demand for instniction in 
Italian, but they are sufficiently important to recommend to students of 
music and of the fine arts a much more general study of this beautiful 
language than is to be met with at present; and it is to be regretted that 
universities, colleges, academies, and especially female institutions of a 
higher grade, do not, more frequently than is the case at present, afford to 
their pupils an opportunity to learn this language. 

The special motives which, in a majority of cases, lead to a study of 
this language, naturally suggest a method of instruction different from that 
pursued in the teaching of French and German. The beaiity of 
%Hc *^® language, which is reflected in its structure and pronuncia- 
tion, and which is so intimately connected with the lofty position 
which Italian art has attained in the history of civilization, should be pointed 
out with special care. Exercises in grammar and translation will require 
comparatively little attention; for not only is the structure of the language 
unusually simple and easy, but its study is hardly ever begun until, in 
addition to the vernacular, the knowledge of some other language has been 
acquired. All the greater prominence, on the other hand, £omd be given 
to the practice of conversation; for only in this way will the pupil fully 
realize the superiority of the language in point of beauty and euphony, 
and prepare himself for a visit to the country which, more than any other, 
captivates the affections of every artist. The literature of Italy scarcely 
admits of a comparison with that of Germany or France; but the golden 
age of Italian literature presents names which will never fail to recommend 
the study of tne Italian language to advanced scholars. Dante 
Lileratvre. ^^^ ^j^j^ Homer, Yir^, Milton, and Goethe, as one of the 
greatest poets of the world, whom all civilized nations will always admire; 
and Italian would be studied, if it were only to read the Divina Commedia. 
See Ch/clopcedia of Edtuxxtion, 

JUDGMENT, Training of. This department of intellectual culture 
needs no E^cial attention, if the whole educational system, in other 
respects, is judicious and rational; i. e., adapted to the individual both as 
to age (degree of maturity) and peculiarities of character or endowment. 
Where this is not the case, an efficient corrective may be applied by 
l»ringing into exercise the pupil's mental faculties in various ways and in 
connection with various subjects. The departure must be taken from the 
sphere of the pupil's experience; he must be led (1) to accurate observation 
of particulars — minute details; (2) to their collation, as preliminary to 
generalization; and (3) to their classification under appropriate heads. 
When general principles or rules have been established in the pupil's mind 
in this way, his judgment will be brought into ^la*^ m tVi<^ ^^<;::^<:s\^^\ 
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the principle or rule to particular objects or facts. Thus, in natural history, 
after the pupil has learned the characteristics of genera and Species hj a 
minute and accurate observation of individual specimens, he cannot, 
without an exercise of judgment, determine whether any particular 
specimen, previously unobserved, belongs to one or the other genus or 
species. He must have a clear conception of the distinguishinff qualities, 
both of the individual and of the cla^, in order to determine whether the 
correspondence exists or not. As regards concrete objects, the judgment 
is exercised at a very early age, and is constantly trained more or less by 
every legitimate process of intellectual education; but as regards abstract 
truths, this faculty is one of the last to attain a full or mature development. 
Accuracy in judging depends very much on the mental habits formed 
during the period of early education. Habits of attention, careful observa- 
tion, dispassionate, conscientious reasoning, and a profound and earnest 
love of truth, will qualify any person for the exercise of a sound judgment 
in regard to any subject of study or investi^tion. A mental character 
based upon such habits will be free from prejudice, and will readily learn 
to eliminate all passion from its intellectual processes; and, hence, its 
judgments being solely based upon the facts acquired, will be correct or 
the contrary, in proportion to the accuracy and extent of the information 
possessed. 

KINDEBOABTEir (Ger. , cMc&'e/i's ^arcfen), a peculiar system of 
education, founded by Friedrich Froebel, designed to precede all other 
elementary training, and to prepare the child for r^ular instruction by 
exercising all its powers so as to render it self-adive. While the reformers 

of education before his time, Pestalozzi included, whose assistant 
^tol^S^'* he was, treated the youthful mind, more or less, as a passive 

recipient of truth, goodness, and beauty, it was Froebers 
fundamental idea to set the child to do whatever it could be induced to do 
as a kind of amusement, exercising its observing faculties in connection 
with its playthings and games, and thus to create in it an interest in 

learning. He discovered, by means of half a century's attentive 
deuced P'^^^^ ^^ teaching, in association with many other excellent 

educators, that the faculties of most children are stunted in 
infancy and earliest youth by the want of appropriate mental food; that 
every child may be developed (may develop itself) into a self-educator by 
appropriate amusements; and that, in this manner, pleasure may be made 
the most efficient instrument in the first stages of education. He studied 
all the plays and games in use from the most ancient times, in order to 
find their special adaptation to mental and bodily growth, and thus formed 
a complete philosophical system of early intellectual culture. This culture 
Ft rru>ru ^^ ^ begin in the earliest years, with ball plays, accompanied 
c!atiS^P^ by snatches of song and rhyme; later, with a sphere, a cube, and 

a cylinder of wood, used for various amusing exercises, and 
calculated to enliven the attention, and increase the self-activity of the 
infant. The two little books for mothers, which contain his suggestions 
for this purpose, disclaim any merit of invention; he considers them derived 
mmply from a diligent observation of the methods of many excellent and 
sncceaskd mothers. But it was not iiom "ViooVa «]Lou<^ tiba.t he intended 
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that mothers should learn how to train their children. They were to be 
educated, as young children, in a kindergarten^ and afterwards, before 
graduating from the upper classes, to learn the art of infant education in a 
model kindergarten. It was in this way that he hoped to render, in the 
course of time, all mothers true educators of infancy, the centers of happy 
family circles, and the priestesses of a higher humanity, so that they mi^t 
be " in harmony with themselves, with nature, and with God ". 

But mere family education being liable "lo one-sidedness and exdu- 
sivenefis, social education should begin early, in order to complement the 
. former. During part of the day, the child should be in company 
e^Aca^lm ^^^^ many other children of the same age, and should engage in 
* such plays as supply, in a gradually ascending scale, proper 
food for the mental and bcKidly appetites and functions, while making the 
company of little ones as happy as possible. This can be done only under 
the guidance of a true teacher, who should be a female capable, by natural 
endowments and previous study, t^o take the place, in this respect, of the 
mother. The locality should be a hall in a ^u^den, with flowers, shrubs, 
trees, each child having its own flower-bed, so that it may learn how to 
raise plants, and to enjoy nature. The playful occupations of the pupils 
comprise a great variety of plays in a given order which, however, ^ould 
not be absolutely fixed, but should £^ord a healthy change, without in- 
ducing habits of imperfect attention and restlessness. None of these 
occupations were the invention of Froebel; they had all been practiced 
more or less before his time. But their combination into a harmonious 
whole, their adaptation for mental food in every direction, and their 
development in detail must be set down as Froebel's creation; and the ex- 
perience had with them for more than twenty-five years, and in many 
hundreds of kindergartens, justifies the wisdom of the system. There is 
still much controversy among the followers of Froebel themselves in regard 
to the minor details of the system; and some improvement has been made 
upon his own first practical realization of the idea, which, from insuffi- 
ciency of means, could not be all that he desired; but the indefinite 
perfectibility of the system in practical details, according to its principles. 
Insures its progressive success. 

The exercises of the kindergarten are alternately carried on in a sitting, 
and in a standing or walking position, for the sake of a salutary change, 
and are partly such as can, without special training, be guided 
Exercises, ^y^ ^^^ g^^^ teacher; namely, singing; the reciting of chud-like 
poetry committed to memory by means of the teacher's frequent repetition; 
light gymnastics, marchins exercises, and easy ball plays; acting the doings 
of men and animals; aJl these accompanied from time to time with 
song, or turned into object lessons by frequent conversation on the things 
mentioned or represented; also amusing employment, with playthings, 
called giftSy of which there are several sets. (See Gifts.) The guidance 
of these occupations requires a practical training, on the part of the 
teacher, and a theoretical study wnich never can be too thorough, if the 
pupil's mental and moral development is to become what Froebel intended 
it to be. Each of these exercises serves a threefold purpose, — to produce 
forms of beauty, forms of life (such as resemble things that occur within 
the child's e:s^erience), and forms of knowkd^ ^uSi ^& xcia^^is^X^^ 
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knowledge of the qualities, quantities and actions of objects). The child 
itself is to produce these forms; the teacher is not to teach them, but to 
lead his pupil by suggestions conveyed in questions or conyersation, so 
that the child may become inventive. To do this properly, Froebel has 
advised a method based on the law of contraries and their combination 
into a higher unit; but the teacher is to abstain from all learned lore — 
from using abstract expressions. Abstract notions and works are severely 
banished from the kindergarten; it is merely concrete facts, which the 
child can learn through uie senses, . and can clothe in its own language, 
that can become familiar to it by its own mental assimilation. Neither is 
discipline to be maintained by authority or by any mechanical means; but 
J.. .J. by the suggestions of the teacher, and by the pupils* own ab- 
JJisciphne, sorption in the interest of their occupations. Thus children are, 
at an early age, enabled to discipline themselves through pleasant em- 
ployment, to submit to the wiU of the majority of their equals, on the one 
mmd, or to assert, on the other, their own free volition, if they can induce 
others to agree with them. Thus, they are to take their first lessons in 
moral self-government. 

An objection has been urged to the general introduction of the kinder- 
garten as being too costly; but experience has established the indisputable 
fact, that a good kindergarten need cost no more than the best 
(josuiness. ^YimsiTj school. The genuine kindergartner — and none but 
such ought to be employed — can superintend more than a hundred children 
at a ti^e, proyided she begin with^ no more than twenty, adding twenty 
more as soon as she has a good assistant able to replace her; and again 
twenty more, and so on, whenever one more assistant is prepared to take 
her place. Such assistants may be pupils of the training or normal school 
classes, who wish to acquire the art of infant education, and need not be 
paid for their assistance. These pupil-teachers will not, of course, by 
merely six months' help in this way, be fully able to conduct a kindergarten 
independently; but they will learn enough to be valuable assistants, and to 
become good educators as mothers. This is not merely an economical 
measure but is sustained by pedagogical principles. The little pupils of a 
kindergarten, from four to seven years old, wul form several grades, that 
can simultaneously be engaged only in certain occupations; while, in all 
others, they must be separately employed. As, then, divisions into grades 
are indispensable, and the principal teacher must go from one to the other, 
she can leave all the grades under the guidance of proficient assistants, 
taking the pupil-teachers along from division to division, thus affording 
them an opportunity to witness the greatest variety of exercises possible 
within a short space of time, and to practice every one under her direction. 
Besides, she can hardly fail to receive valuable support in the singing, 
articulation, and gymnastic exercises, from the talents of some of her as- 
sistants. But even more important is the following consideration. It is 
almost impossible to carry on a genuine kindergarten successfully without 
the exercise of a wide-spread and lively interest in it among the women, 
especially the mothers, of. the community. So long as they do not fre- 
quently visit the institute, they will not fully appreciate its purposes and 
results; they will insist that their children should begin to learn the 
alphabet; and, if that ia not done, they 'wiXL ^Th&^ tuLe them away to 
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some primary school. Many kindergartners of our country yield to the 
demand of the mothers, and make the alphabet and ciphering a part of the 
regular kindergarten exercises; but this is a positive loss to the children. 

Owing to the necessity of special skill and training in order to conduct 
a kindergarten efficiently, many persons who undertake this work fail, 
through want of preparation, to produce the results designed. 
eB^rSu ^^ *^^ ^^^ spurious kindergartens have caused much complaint, 
^^^ and brought considerable discredit upon the system. The test 
of a good kindergarten is its obvious effect upon the pupils, in exciting 
cheerfulness, intelligence, activity, and a fondness for the school work. If, 
on the other hand, the children dislike the school, it is an evidence that 
there is a want of tact and skill in its management. There may, indeed, 
exist in such a school all the occupations recommended by Froebel, and 
each may be used according to the established formula; but if the spirit in 
which the exercises are to be conducted is missing, if the treatment is 
mechanical, all the moral influence which should spring from the cheerful 
self-activity of the child, is lost. If too, the teacher shows always the calm 
and dignified deportment of the ordinary class disciplinarian, instead of 
entering with all her heart into the harmless joy from which the child's 
self-government is to take a fruitful growth, and calming only the trouble- 
some excess of this mirth by now and then a look, a word, or a gesture, 
she is not well fitted for her calling. A genuine kindergarten teacher 
will, like the best of mothers, take a lively interest in remedying, as far as 
possible, the bodily, mental, and moral defects of every child under her 
care, — uncleanly and disorderly habits, want of attention, stammering, 
color-blindness, a bad gait or posture, imperfect articulation, etc. She will, 
in this way, earn the gratitude of the children and their parents, and exert 
a great moral influence. Her efforts in this respect are, in a great measure 
facilitated by the pliability of the child's powers, as well as by its desire to 
avoid ridicule, and to enjoy the society of its comrades. Abundant ex- 
perience teaches, that there need be no incurable cases of the above kind 
among children who have the full use of their senses; that all children may 
learn drawing, singing, correct enunciation, geometry, and many other arts 
and accomplishments that are, by common prejudice, pronounced attainable 
by those only who are specially gifted. It is evident, therefore, that a 
kindergartner can hardly be too well educated; and, also, that no education 
repays so abundantly its cost. — For literature of this subject, see special 
list in the Appendix of this work. 

liANG-XJAGE (Lat. lingua, the tongue, speech), according to the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, is the utterance of articulate sounds for 
the purpose of expressing thought. This mode of expression constitutes 
one of the characteristic faculties of man: since no community of human 
beings, in historic times, has been found entirely destitute of language; and a 
broad line of demarcation separates every kind of human speech of which 
we have any knowledge from all the modes of expression used by brutes. 

The development of language in a child should not outrun his mental 
development; it should at first follow, and subsequently accompany it. 
Develop- '^^® child, from his first infancy, has a tendency to ^ve eo«\a 
ment. kind of expression to all the emotions ol \i\& xdcoA. .^ %3?^> 
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various moyements of the body, and inarticulate sounds serve for the 
purpose; when the perceptions become more distinct, the child looks 
around for more definite expressions, and finds them in the word-language 
of those who surround him. If the child has sound organs of 8pee<£, the 
task of the educator, at first, is comparatively easy. An artificial plan is 
neither necessary nor practical; an occasional influence is sufficient. By 
hearing the names of objects, actions, qualities, circumstances, and rela- 
tions, which he perceives, correctly and distinctly pronounced, the child 
obtains his first knowledge of words, and learns to associate them with the 
/designated objects. The memory, without difficulty, retains a large number 
of words, and irequent practice soon leads to readiness of speech. Occa- 
sional conversations with the child on the objects of his attention, with 
little descriptions and narratives, afford him the necessary material for 
expressing the combinations of his thoughts, and aid in the development 
of his mind. Where the cultivation of speech is neglected in the educa- 
tion of a child, the intellectual development is likewise retarded. On the 
other hand, any attempt to force unduly the rapid development of speech, 
may lead to vain and thoughtless garrulity, or to a production of erroneous 
representations in the mind, which will obstruct its harmonious development. 
During this first stage of education, the mother is the child's natural and 
best teacher of language, and the language which the child thus learns has 
justly been called the " mother-tongue". Home education may receive a 
useful, and in many cases a very desirable, aid in a good kindergarten. 

The instruction provided for in the common schools of modem times 
aims chiefly at perfecting the pupil in his vernacular language. The course 

of instruction to this end embraces exercises in spelling, reading, 
^j^^' writing, definitions, composition, English grammar, elocution,etc 

There is still great diversity of opinion among educators as to 
the best methods of teaching each of these branches, and as to the relative 
position which each of them should occupy in the course of studies. 

This subject is fully discussed in the special articles devoted to 
Methods, ^^g branches of instruction just enumerated. All educators, 
however, agree in regarding it as one of the chief aims of school education 
to give to tiie pupil a good knowledge of his vernacular language, and 
fluency in speaking and writing it correctly. Even in those branches of 
study which neither solely nor chiefly aim at improving the linguistic 
knowledge of the pupil, as arithmetic, geography, history, etc., every 
educator nowadays requires that pupils ^all be trained in the correction 
of language, and taught to avoid common errors of speech. — See Mabcel, 
Language as a Means of Mental Culture and IntemaUonal Chmmunicar- 
Hon (London, 1853); and The Study of Languages (N. Y., 1869); Whep- 
NEY, 77ie Life and Growth of Language (N. Y., 1875). 

IjATIN language, one of the two classical languages, which as 
the language of one of the greatest empires of the world, and of one of the 
richest of literatures, and subsequently bjb the official language of the Catholic 
church, the literary language of western Europe, and the mother of the 
Bomanic languages, has been among the foremost agents in developing 
modem civilization. For a full account of its development as a brancE 
of modem education see Cycbpcedia of Education. We give here only a 
few praetdctd suggestioDS as to the metliiodE oi teayching it. 
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« 

However much the methods of teaching Latin may differ in certain 
details, no one should dispense with a thorough drilling in the inflectional 

part of the language and in the principal rules of syntax. Exer- 
Methods, ^jjggg £jj translating from Latin into Engh'sh, and Itrom English 
into Latin, are now quite generally connected with the very first grammar 
lessons. Li accordance with tlie principles of modern educational writers, 
the exercises in translation are now, from the beginning, very properly 
given in most of the text-books in the shape of complete sentences. In the 
system of T. K. Arnold the inflectional peculiarities are learned gradually, 
as in the Ollendorff system^ and almost the first step taken by the pupil is 
an exercise in construction. 

The very large extent to which words of Latin origin have been received 
into English can be turned to great advantage by the intelligent teacher. 

But few words will be met with in the Latin exercises, which 

WnaUsh ^^ ^^^ etymologically related to words in the English dictionary; 

"^^ * and a constant reference to this kinship not only facilitates the 

acquisition by the student of a copious Latin vocabulary, but at the same 

time enlarges his knowledge of English. The introduction of young 

students who have sufficiently mastered the elements of the language, to 

the Latin classics is considerably obstructed by the want of good 

Juvenue j^^^'^il© works in the literature of Rome. If that literature 

books, ever had its Barbaulds and Edgeworths, their fame has perished 

with their works. The books which for centuries have been the 
first to be read in Latin schools, — Cornelius Nepos and Caesar, were 
certainly not written for boys and girls. Even in Rome, they were as little 
read by children of ten, eleven, or twelve years, as our children of that age 
are expected to read Shakespeare, Gibbon, or Macaulay; and it is, there- 
fore, undoubtedly a pertinent question, from an educational point of view, 
whether it is consistent with common sense to expect English boys and 
girls to read and appreciate writers whom the youth of the same age in 
their own country would have found too difficult to imderstand. Various 
attempts have been made, in modern times, to supply this want, and to 
provide young Latin students with suitable reading. Sometimes modem 
imitations of the tmcient Latin have been selected for the purpose. Such, 

for example, is Willymot's Century of Mnturinus Gorderius 
Text-books. QoUoquies^ long familiarly known in Scotland under the name of 
Cordery. Certain portions of the dialogues of Erasmus have the same ob- 
ject in view. As the most successful attempt of the kind, many Latin 
scholars regard a little work entitled De Viris lUustribm Urbis Romce^ 
and commonly known in the United States as Viri Romoe, by L'Homond, 
a French professor of the eighteenth century. This work contains the 
most interesting stories related by Livy, Valerius Maximus, Florus, and 
other eminent writers, as much as possible in the very words of those 
writers, and is still extensively used in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and, to a less extent, in Germany. Attempts have also been made 
to epitomize special Latin classics for the use of young students; thus, in 
recent times, an epitome of Caesar, prepared by Dr. Woodford, classical 
master in Madras College, St. Andrews, has been in extensive use. Many 
of the Latin readers alio contain attempts of this kind. The reading of 
Latin classics constitutes the principal part of the study oiLa.t\a.^\iss55s^«t 
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it is pursued, except when only the elements of Latin etymology are taught 
for the purpose of elucidating the structure of English. — See Cydopcedia 
of Education. 

LECTTJBES, or Lecture System, a method of giving instruction 
by formal expositions, generally written out and read to the learners. Hence 
the term lecture (from the Latin, meaning reading or something read). 
Lectures are, however, quite often extemporaneous, or delivered without 
previous preparation of the language. The lecture differs from the lesson 
chiefly in dispensing with the ordinary processes of the recitation room — 
question and answer, repetition, etc. The learners simply listen, or take 
notes, while the lecturer reads or speaks, with or without illustrations by 
means of the blackboard, maps, pictures, apparatus, etc. Lectures, as a 
system of instruction, are chiefly depended on in higher education — in 
colleges and universities, also in technical, scientific, and professional schools, 
because the students are supposed to have acquired a considerable maturity 
of intellect, enabling them not only to receive knowledge without exercises 
specially designed to awaken attention or stimulate the understanding, but 
to exercise their own faculties in arranging it in their minds for use, — in 
other words, co-ordinating it with their previously acquired knowledge. 
They are, besides, supposed to appreciate the importance of the information 
communicated, so as not to nei^ any special stimulus to self-activity. In 
elementary instruction, all these conditions are reversed; and, therefore, 
the lecture system is inappropriate at that stage. In middle schools (second- 
ary instruction), lectures may be used with good effect, in connection, or 
alternation, witn the ordinary recitation processes. When the material 
has been methodically arranged, and when the statements are definite and 
precise, the language simple and forcible, and the style earnest, lectures may 
be made to subserve a very useful purpose. 

LIBEBAL EDUCATION, literally, that which is suited to the 
condition and wants of a freeman or a gentleman, that is, extending 
beyond the practical necessities of life; hence, contrasted with a practical 
education J or that which is designed to fit for mechanical or business pur- 
suits. A liberal education embraces within its scope instruction in all 
those branches which collectively are called the humanities (q. v.). 

LIBRARIES constitute one of the most important instrumentalities 
for stimulating the intellectual improvement of the people, as well as for 
the mental and moral training of pupils in schools. The value of a school 
library will depend upon the character of the books of which it is com- 
posed, and the uses to which it is applied. A large and expensive collection 
of books is not needed; but the books should be instructive and interesting 
to children, so that through their perusal they may not only obtain useful 
information, but imbibe a taste for reading. By this means, an antidote 
may, in part at least, be applied to the influence of the trashy, exciting, 
and sensational literature, which so greatly abounds at the present time, 
and which is so apt to corrupt both the minds and morals of the young. 
"A library is the indispensable supplement to the systematic mental 
instruction given in the class-room. If, for instance, care be taken and 
opportunities sought during the lessons in geography, history, or in any of 
the departments of science, to introduce some little book from the library* 
and to read a few interesting paragrapVis WYxj^atTd^w^ tKe lesson, a brief 
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notice and commendatiou of the book at the cl<»e of the exerdae, with a 
few hiuta as to how best to read it. will utilize many a valuable work that 

muht otherwise remain untouched upon the shelvea A teacher has 

faited in one of the most important of all his functions, if, being in posses- 
sion of a good school library, he has not fixed, in at least some of his 
pupils, the habit and luve of self-culture, by leading them to become 
nabitual readers". 

LICENSE, Teacher's, a legal permisMon to give instruction, gener- 
ally in a public school. Tiiis license is usually confeired after eiamination, 
and attested by a certificate, either temporary or permanent, which is 
evidence to employing school boards that the holder is a qualified teacher, 
sometimes called a certificated tea(Aer. The object of such a license to 
teach is to protect the interests of the commimity against the evils arising 
from the employment of incompetent peiBons by those who might not be 
able to test Uie qualifications uf applicants, or who might, from favoritism 
or corrupt motives, be willing to employ as teachers persons not possessing 
the requisite qualifications. In the United States, the requirement that 
all teachers should be duly examined and licensed previous to appointment 
is almost universal. The practice in r^ard to the mode of examination, 
and the forms and grades of the certificate, varies considerably in the 
different states, for mformation in regard to which, see the titles of the 
states, respectively. In all an unqualified attestation of moral character 
is required, in addition to literary and professional qualifications. (See 
Walsh, The Lawyer in the Sckool'Iloom, N. T,, 1871, s. v. 77ie Laio 
as to the Teacher's Morality.) 

LOVE, on the part of pupils for their teacher, is one of the most 
essential elements of his success, just as antipathy constitutes an unsur- 

^^ niountable obstacle to the exertion of any important educational 
Importance.^Q^^^^^ The first thing, therefore, which the educator should 
strive to do is to win the affection of hia pupils; if that is accomplished, 
every thing else will be done without difficulty. It is of little use to address 
merely the intellect"of children. Their curiosity, it is true, can be excited, 
their attention aroused, and the faculties uf their minds, to a certain 
extent, be developed and sharpened; but the real elements of character are 
behind all this; and these cannot be afiected in any impurtent degree by 
mere intellectual training. The heart — the sensibilities and the will^ — 
must be reached; and the key to succe^ in this, the greatest oflice of the 
educator, ia love. When love for the teacher reigns in the bosom of his 
pupil, there is entire confidence in him, a desire to obey him, to please 
nira, to listen to his precepts, to imitate his example, both in worcb and 
in acta; indeed, by an inexplicable psychologic la w, the pup il Bi 
bound to the teacher by a kind of magiieticc' 
thing to hia will. Fear, on ' ' 

''^'"'- prevents the operation of tl 
tional processes are. more or less, nu 

the punishment which is to follow ii-.,„ — ,, -j^. , „ 

love of the teacher. (See Fgak,) TM lut^4H^tM(Ccn|ih|#f/|ind \M 
authority which he wields, respected; SkM^will i^cucjJuicijutouipt' at-h» 
pupils; and this is, of course, nuiugoniStK^/juvc. l.'hffSreu ^ntr^>^- 
j'ecc^iie authority, however mudi "thi^j iSi^-4™4(lJftS?**S>^''^^ 
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and its just and rightful exercise does not interfere with their warmest 

affections toward parents and teachers. Hence, love is not to be inspired 

by making improper concessions to children, for these they 

^^^ construe into weakness, which they despise. Minute directions 

^oe. ™*y ^ given for the winning of the pupil's affections, but 

these wo3d be either unnecessary or futile. Love on the part 

of the teacher can alone produce love in the hearts of the pupils. He 

cannot put on a semblance of affectionate regard for his pupfls; he must 

feel it. Children have naturally deep intuitions into character, and detect 

. hypocrisy almost instantly; hence they at once discern whether there is 

any real affection in the mind of the teacher toward themselves, or only a 

mere pretense. Love will show itself in his appearance, his words, his 

manners; every tone of his voice will indicate it, if it exist, and the 

Eleasant smile beaming habitually from his countenance will, while making 
is own labors pleasant and easy, make light the hardest tasks of his 
pupils, by exciting their ambition and determination to accomplish it. 
The teacher should, however, never forget the relation existing between 
him and his pupils. " Some teachers", says Hart (In ike School-Room^ 
Phila., 1868), " in avoiding a hard, repulsive manner, run to the opposite 
extreme, and lose the respect of their scholars by undue familiarity. 
Children do not expect you to become their playmate and fellow, before 
giving you their love and confidence. Their native tendency is to look 
up. They yearn to repose upon one superior to themselves". 

The ability to infuse a love of study into the minds of his pupils is the 
characteristic of a thoroughly successful teacher. I'his is the basis of 
diligence, which is but another name for love. "There is no higher 
hygienic law", says Baldwin [School Management), "than to love with our 
whole soul, and to work with all our might". (See Diligence.) 

LYCEUM (Gr. Kvkeiov, named after the neighboring temple of Apollo, 
TiVKELoqy a surname which is differently explained by Greek etymologists), 
a gymnasium or public palestra with covered walks, in the eastern suburb 
of Athens, where Aristotle and the philosophers of his school taught. In 
England and in the United States, the woid is not applied to any class of 
schools, but is sometimes given to literary associations. 

MANNERS, the genuine or simulated manifestations of disposition 

towards each other, which occur in the intercourse of human beings. The 

. ordinary use of the word manners restricts it to those personal 

Dejimtwn, ^^^ visible peculiarities of deportment which characterize the 

intercourse mentioned. The agents commonly employed for this purpoee 

are the eye, the voice, language, and gestures. When persons are brought 

together without previous knowledge of each other, or with no common 

groimd of taste or experience between them, custom has prescribed a 

conventional code of formal manners, characterized as etiquette, which 

serves to relieve the awkwardness of the situation. That this, 

Miquette. }iowever, is temporary in character, and not intended to survive 

its original uses, is evident from the fact, that after it has, in great mea^mOf 

been laid aside, any attempt to revive it, as the exclusive medium of kindly 

expression, is regarded as a just cause for resentment. The fugitive character 

of mere etiquette can never constitute it Stu ec^N^^ut tor that abiding 
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kindliness of disposition which finds expression in genuine politeness. 
Manners, therefore, are more decidedly moral in their nature than a super- 
ficial observation would lead us to suspect; hence the usual association of 
. **morals and manners". The basis of agreeable manners is that 
Basis, humanity, or feeling of brotherhood, which, in a greater or less 
degree, pervades the human race, and which every century, by its multi- 
plied means of communication, is tending to extend and strengthen. It 
is, therefore, essentially Christian; and pleasant manners may be regarded, 
not as an accomplishment merely, but as one of the legitimate ends of a 
thorough education. In social intercourse, agreeable manners are far more 

Eowerful than intellectual accomplishments; while the displeasure produced 
y rude manners often neutralizes moral worth, and renders mental acqui- 
sitions, however great, comparatively useless. Momentous issues — even 
the destiny of a lifetime — may hang upon the apparently unimportant 
question of manners. To educate thoroughly, therefore, and neglect the 
means by which that education is to be made effective, is self-evident folly. 
Beyond the ordinary rules of etiquette, no set rules can be given for the 
production of good manners; since, in addition to the morsi basis above 
referred to, they are largely dependent upon temperament; but, no precept 
is half so powerful in the furtherance of this end, as the daily 
^^p^ example of the teacher, the parents, or other persons with whom 
' the pupil is brought into daily contact. The indirect though 
constant insistence upon the claims of every individual to respect and 
kindly attention, which results in a practical recognition of this by the pu- 
pil, together with the daily example referred to, constitute, perhaps, the 
most effective method for the grafting of agreeable manners on the conduct 
of the pupil. (See Moral Education.) # 

MARKING, as a means of briefly and definitely stating or register- 
ing the character of the recitations or examinations of pupils, is one 
^, . of the most important of the teacher's instrumentalities, if 
^ justly and judiciously employed. Although the pupil is not to 
receive the impression that he is to study merely to obtain good marks, 
but for the benefits to be derived from the study itself; yet, in the imma- 
ture development of motives in the child's mind, secondary motives or 
special incentives are usually indispensable, in order to stimulate to exer- 
tion or arouse ambition. These secondary incentives are to be used by 
the teacher with great care, avoiding excess and watching their influence 
upon the pupil's mind, for different dispositions are affected by them in 
very different ways. 

Marking, in the hands of a judicious teacher, is a great help, and when 
kept within due limits, is as salutary to the pupil as it is useful to the 
teacher. Still it should never be regarded as other than an 
J^^l^ expedient, and as subordinate to the creation of the true mo- 
tives. Its special value is in the definiteness with which it 
records (1) the character and value of the pupil's work, (2) his standing as 
compared with other pupils, and (3) the approval or disapproval of the 
teacher. This very definiteness, however, may be the means of great 
injury, if it is not applied with strict justice. When its appli- 
app^ed cation is based on correct principles or cHieria known to both i 
' teacher and pupils, and these principles are atrictlY sjihsxftdw^^ ^ 
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without the least partialitj, the marking system is divested of most of the 
objections which have been urged against it; because, while it presents a 
definite recofi;nition and reward of merit and success, it does not absolutely 
discourage the less deserving and talented. 

An absolute standard of excellence or proficiency is, on the whole, to 
be preferred to a varying one; since while the latter, recognizing the 
diversities of talent among the pupils, and being based on the 
Standard, moral consideration of diligence and effort, is more just in itself 
as a criterion of merit, it nevertheless can by no means give as good satis- 
faction to the ])upils as the former, which recognizes only the actual 
achievement of the pupil, without rencard to diversities in intellectual 
endowment The latter cannot be considered by the pupils; nor is it safe 
to treat one class of pupils as if they were incapacitated to perform the 
same tasks as their school-mates of the same grade or class, since that, in 
itself, would be a degradation and a discouragement. It is better to let 
them learn this fact oy experience in competing with the more talented 
for the attainment of a common standard. 

The teacher is not to degenerate into a mere ''marking machine" in 

the use of this system. While employing it for the purpose of justly 

recording the success or failure, merit or demerit, of his pupils, 

Oau^on Le is to encourage, to aid by explanation, sometimes specially 

teach^ directed to the inferior minds, and thus strive to equalize the 

difficulties to be mastered. Before all things he must study his 

pupils, and be guided by their respective traits of character. To this the 

marking should be subsidiary. 

The scale most frequently adopted for marking is that of percenta^, 
100 indicating t^e highest degree of merit or excellence; and perhaps this 
is the most convenient for the purpose. — See Baldwin, Art of School 
Management (N. Y., 1881). 

MATHEMATICS. — The term mathematics is the Latin word 
matkematicfi, or the Greek word iia^TjimTLKa, anglicized. The Greek word 
was derived from iiav^dvuy to learn; whence /id^Tfmct learn- 
J/eJimmn. ^^^^ Both the Greeks and the Romans used the word mathe- 
matica as we do the word mathematics. The use of the plural form in- 
dicates that this department of human knowledge was formerly considered 
not as a single branch, but as a group of several branches, much as we use 
the phrase the mathematical sciences. This group of sciences is subdivided 
. into pure mathematics and mixed, or appliedy mithematics. In 
^athn. *^ article we are concerned mainly with the former. — The 
branches of pure mathematics are arithmetir-j a'gebra, the cal- 
culuSf and geometry. In this classification, the calculus is made to include 
the infinitesimal calculus, the calculus of finite diff&i^ences, and the calcu- 
lus of variations; while geometry includes the common or special geom- 
etry, general (analytic) geometry, descriptive geometry, trigonometry^ 
conic sections, and the new science of quaternions. 

No attempt to give a philosophical definition of the department of 

knowledge embraced under the term mtthematins, has as yet been so success- 

What t/te ^^ *s to be generally accepted. The statement that " mathe- 

terni matics is the science of quantity" is often flippantly repeated as 
emdraces. ^ de^aidon, but it can scarcely serve for that purpose. Comte 
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defines mathematical science, as the science which has for "its object 
the indirect measm^ment of magnitudes, and constantly proposes to 
determine certain magnitudes frcrni others, by means of the precise 
relations existing between them". It is not a little singular that, while this 
great thinker rules geometry out of the realm of pure mathematics, he 
bases his definition of the science exclusively on the geometrical conception. 
That he does so is especially apparent in the discussion from which he de^ 
duces the definition. Moreover, it is not clear how the abstract principles 
of the science can be included in this definition. Such propositions as, 
"The product of the multiplicand and the multiplier is equal to the sum 
of the products of the parts of the multiplicand into the multiplier"; 
" The root of the product of several quantities equals the product of their 
like roots"; " The bisector of any angle of a triangle divides the opposite 
side into segments which are proportional to the adjacent sides"; etc., are 
scarcely embraced in Comte's definition without an unjustifiable extension 
of the signification of its terms. We propose, the following definition: 
Pure mathematics is a general term applied to several branches of science 
which have for their object the investigation of the properties and relations 
of quantity — comprehending number, and magnitude as the result of ex- 
tension — and of form. It will be observed that this definition embraces 
that of Comte, inasmuch as the measurement of quantities, or the determi- 
nation of unknown from known quantities, is effected by an investigation of 
their relations; but, on the other hand, we can scarcely say that all investiga- 
tions of the relations of quantities are for the purposes of measurement, or 
of determining unknown quantities from known. 

But the chief purpose of this article is to inquire as to the place which 
mathematical studies should occupy in our courses of elementary instruction. 

In such an inquiry, the leading considerations are, (I) For what 
educaii&n P^^P^® should these studies be pursued in such courses? 

(II) To what extent should they be pursued? and (III) What 
general principles should govern our methods of teaching ? 

I. Mathematical studies should be pursued in elementary schools pri- 
marily as a means of mental discipline. Notwithstanding all that Sir Will- 

iam Hamilton has said, and the formidable array of names which 

^cMine ^® adduces in support of his views, it may still be claimed that 

* there is no single line of study pursued in schools, which develops 

the mind in so many ways, and is so well adapted to every stage of mental 

growth, as mathematical studies. It has been asserted, and quite generally 

conceded, that the power of observation is not developed by 
vatSn ^^^thematical studies; while the truth is, that, from the most 

elementary mathematical notion which arises in the mind of a 
child to the farthest verge to which mathematical investigation has been 

Eushed and applied, this power is in constant exercise. By observation, as 
ere used, can only be meant the fixing of the attention upon objects (phys- 
ical or mental) so as to note distinctive peculiarities — to recognize resem- 
blances, differences, and other relations. Now, the first mental act of the 
child recognizing the distinction between one and more than one, between 
one and two, two and three, etc., is exactly this. So, again, the first geomet- 
rical notions are as pure an exercise of this power as can be given. To 
know a straight line, to distinguish it from a curve; to recognize a triangle 
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and distinguish the several forms — what are these, and all perceptions of 
form, but a series of observations ? Nor is it alone in securing these fun- 
damental conceptions of number and form that observation plays so im- 
portant a part. The very genius of the common geometry as a method of 
reasoning — a system of investigation — is, that it is but a series of obser- 
vations. The figure being before the eye in actual representation, or before 
the mind in conception, is so closely scrutinized, that all its distinctive 
features are perceived; auxiliar lines are drawn (the imagination leading 
in this), and a new series of inspections is made; and thus, by means of 
direct, simple observations, the investigation proceeds. So characteristic 
of the common geometry is this methcd of investigation, that Comte, per- 
haps the ablest of all writers upon the philosophy of mathematics, is disposed 
to class geometry, as to its methods, with the natural sciences, as being 
based upon observation. Moreover, when we consider applied mathematics, 
we need only to notice that the exercise of this faculty is so essential, that 
the basis of all such reasoning, the very materials with which we build, 
have received the name observations. Thus we might proceed to consider 
the whole range of the human faculties, and find for most of them ample 

scope for exercise in mathematical studies. Certainly, the memory 

Memory. ^^ ^^^ ^^ found to be neglected. The very first steps in 

number, — counting, the multiplication table, etc., make heavy demands on 

this power; while the higher branches require the memorizing of formulas 

which are simply appalling to the uninitiated. So the iTnagU 
naUon '^^^^^^^h the creative faculty of the mind, has constant exercise in 

all original mathematical investigation, from the solution of the 
simplest problem to the discovery of the most recondite principle; for it is 
not by sure, consecutive steps, as many suppose, that we advance from the 
known to the unknown. The imagination, not the logical faculty, leads in 
this advance. In fact, practical observation is often in advance of logical 
exposition. Thus, in the discovery of truth, the imagination habitually 
presents hypotheses, and observation supplies facts, which it may require 
ages for the tardy reason to connect logically with the known. Of this 
truth, mathematics, as well as all other sciences, affords abundant illus- 
trations. So remarkably true is this, that to-day it is seriously questioned 
by the majority of thinkers, whether the sublimest branch of mathematics 
— the infinitesimal calculus — has any thing more than an empirical 
foundation, mathematicians themselves not being agreed as to its logical 
basis. — That the imagination, and not the logical faculty, leads in all 
original investigation, no one who has ever succeeded in producing an 
original demonstration of one of the simpler propositions of geometry, can 

have any doubt. Nor are induction, analogy, the scrutinizing 

and^ Q^prewwes or the search for them, or the balancing qfproba- 

analogy, biliiies, spheres of mental operation foreign to mathematics. No 

one, indeed, can claim a pre-eminence for mathematical studies 
in all these departments of intellectual culture, but it may, perhaps, be 
claimed that scarcely any department of science affords discipline to so 
great a number of faculties, and that none presents so complete a gradation 
in its exercise of these faculties, from the first principles of the science to 
the farthest extent of its application, as mathematics. There are, however, 
tiFO respects in which, probably, special pre-eminence may be claimed for 
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mathematics as a disciplinary study; namely, training the mind to the 

habit of forming clear and definite conceptions, and, of clothing these con- 

ceptions in exact and perspicuous language. This pre-eminence 

ikynceptwn, ^^.jsgg^ ]j^ pgjt^ fp^m ^j^g j^q^ ^j^^^^ in tj^ja branch of knowledge, 

the terms convey exactly the same meaning to all minds. Thus, there can 
be no difference between the conceptions which different persons have of 
Jivey six^ a straight linej a circle, 9, perpendicular,^ product, a square root; 
or of the statements, tiiat 3 and 5 make 8, that the sum of the angles of a 
plane triangle is two right angles, etc. The conception in each case is 
definite, and the language may be perfectly clear. That this is not so in 
most other sciences, no one needs to be told. Can we be sure that all have 
the same conception of the metaphysical terms idea, perception, reason ? 
Can any one discriminate infallibly between an adjective and an adverb; 
between downy, hirsute, and pubescent^ Are the conceptions designed to 
be conveyed by the terms schistose, fissile, slaty ^ laminar, foliaJted^ 
8quamose,so distinct that no two mineralogists will ever interchange them ? 
Is the meaning of a Greek text always unequivocal? Is it an easy matter 
for any two persons to get exactly the same conception of the causes which 
led to a certain political revolution ; can either be absolutely certain, from 
any language which he can use, that no one will mistake his conception? 
r— That the habit of mind which rests satisfied only with clear and definite 
conceptions, and the power of speech which is able to clothe such concep- 
tions in language perfectly unmistakable, are most important attainments, 
need not be argued; and these are exactly the ends which mathematical 
studies, properly pursued, are adapted to secure. In this hasty review, 
. notluDg has been said directly of these studies as a means of 
neasomng. developing the reasoning facilities, since it is generally conceded 
that pure mathematics is practical logic, and that pupils, who do not learn 
to reason by their study of mathematics, fail of the most important end of 
such study. 

Doubtless, the common answer to the question, Why should mathe- 
matical studies be pursued in schools, would be, /or their practical value; 
by which is meant, their direct application to the affairs of life, 
v^ue ^ "^ reckoning bills, computing interest, measuring distances, vol- 
umes, areas, etc. It is, indeed, true, that in the every-day affairs 
of life, to the accountant, and to the man of business, a certain amoimt of 
arithmetical knowledge is essential — that surveying, civil engineering, 
mechanics, navigation, geography, and astronomy, are based on geometry. 
But, let it be observed, that only a special few practice the arts last 
named, and that for the masses embraced in the former specifications, a 
very limited amount of arithmetical knowledge is all that they are required 
to apply. And still further, while it is, inde^, necessary that the business 
man should be able to add, subtract, multiply, divide, and compute inter- 
est, skill in these operations can never form the basis of practical success 
in life, except in the case of mere clerks. Many of the most sagacious 
business men would make wretched work with their ledger columns, and 
they know too well their own deficiencies to risk themselves in any impor- 
tant numerical computations. Indeed, the elements of practical success in 
life are quite other than a specific knowledge of any branch of science 
whatever, however indispensable a certain amount of such knowledge may 
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be in particular callings. The conclusion, therefore, is that the important 
point is not, how much mathematical knowledge can be crammed into 
the minds of pupils, but by what methods of teaching and study such 
habits of mind can be secured, as will make the pupils most efficient in 
performing the duties of life. 

II. nhat place should mathematical studies occupy in the course of 
study ? Were we to judge from the practice of most schools, we should 
conclude that mathematical studies ought to occupy from one-third to one- 
half of the pupil's time throughout his school life, unless, indeed, a slight 
exception is to be made in favor of other studies for the last two years of 
a college course; that is, that reading, spelling, writing, geography, 
grammar, history, literature, rhetoric, logic, the whole domain of natural 
science, including the physical constitution of the human system, chemistry, 
languages, metaphysics, political economy, — all these, and whatever else 
goes to make up the furniture, and secure the discipline, of a well-cultivated 
mind, are only to receive as great, or at most twice as great, a part of the 
pupil's time, as his mathematical studies. And this is no exaggeration, as 
wiU be obvious from an inspection of the curriculum of a grs^ed school, 

or college. For the first six or seven years of the ordinary 
^y^lu! graded public school coarse, if we include the oral lessons, in 
^^g^ number and /orw, of the lowest grade, arithmetic forms one of 

the three main studies for the entire course; and, in not a few 
cases, there are two arithmetical exercises, one in mental (oral), and one in 
written arithmetic, or one in arithmetic and another in algebra, each day, 

constituting, in such cases, fully one-half of the school work. 
^fu)ol ^*^ring the entire course of the high or preparatory school, 

either algebra, higher arithmetic, or geometry constitutes one 
of the studies, except for a part of one year; but this exception is much 
more than made up by the large relative amount of time which the 
pupil's mathematical studies usually occupy, and by the fact that not 
unfrequently some two of these studies are pursued at the same time. In 

the college coiu^e, one of the three regular studies for the first 
^urse *^^ years is, almost invariably, mathematics. So far, reference 

has been had exclusively to pure mathematics, including only 
arithmetic, algebra, and perhaps a little of general (analytical) geometry 
and the calculus. Whatever of applied mathematics, including surveying, 
mechanics, astronomy, etc., is to be studied, must find additional time in 
the course. The question then arises, can the legitimate purposes for 
which mathematical studies should be pursued, be secured in any less time ? 
In order to answer this, let us observe the exact proportion of time usually 

given to the pure mathematics in a course of training extend- 

^''^ ^^^^ ^^ through the ordinary college course. Arithmetic has from 

^f^^icf' one-half to one-third of the pupil's time in the elementary 

schools. In the hi^h-school or academic course, to obtain any 
creditable knowledge of algebra, geometry, and plane trigonometry, and to 
review the arithmetic, at least one-third of the time is consumed. Passing 
into the college with this knowledge of mathematics, the student finds 
one-third of the time, for the first two years, scarcely adequate to secure a 
respectable knowledge of higher algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, the 
elements oi the general geometry, and the infinitesimal calculus; and 
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whatever of applied mathematics is learned, as of surreying, mathematical 
dranving, mechanics, astronomy, etc., must find a place in the other two 
years of the college course. Mow, all this is simply inevitable, unless relief 
can be found in the course prior to entrance upon college work. If, how- 
ever, the itordinate demands of arithmetic can be so abridged (see 
Arithmetic), that the grammar school course shall include, at least, 
eighteen months' study introductory to algebra and geometry, the high 
school can save this time for other studies, and also secure such thorough- 
ness in preparation, that the student's course in college \\ill be far more 
rapid and satisfactory than at present. With the quafity of preparation 
now secured, it should be borne in mind, that the student comes to college 
having, it is true, been over the requisite amount, but with so little of the 
real strength and knowledge which that course should impart, that, if he 
does justice to his mathematical studies for the first two years, nearer one- 
half than one-third of his time is consimied upon them. By rigidly con- 
fining the study of elementary arithmetic to its proper domain, giving a 
year in the grammar school to an introduction to algebra, and half a year 
to the definitions and facts of plane geometry, the pupil may come to the 
high school so thoroughly prepared in the elements of the three great 
mathematical studies, — arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, that between 
two and three years in the high school will be amply sufficient to secure 
such further proficiency in these branches as is consistent with the course 
here marked out. Moreover, if the pupil's school life closes with the 
grammar school, the course thus secured will be of far more value to him 
in after life, both for practical uses and as a discipline, than the ordinary 
one. (See Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry.) 

In the above, it will be observed, that the general geometry and the 
infinitesimal calculus are included in the college course. The elements of 

the former are usually required, although it is quite common 
cScdLus (^^^ °^ ^^^ reason) to make the latter elective. By omitting 

the calculus, the graduate leaves college without ever having 
looked into one of the sublimest departments of human knowledge, or 
having even the remotest idea of the language and methods of the mechan- 
ics and astronomy of the day, or being able to read an advanced treatise 
upon any scientific subject as treated by the modern mathematician. Nor 
can the beauty and power of the general geometry be appreciated without 
a knowledge of the calculus. Thus the pupil who is allowed, at his option, 
to leave this out of his course, leaves college a hundred years behind his 
time, in one of the leading departments of human knowledge. 

III. What general principles should govern our methods of teach- 
ing mathemcUicst — This topic has been quite fuUy treated in the separate 
articles Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, to which reference is made. 

It is proper to add here, that, from first to last, the methods 
liet/iods. gijQuic[ be such as will give absolutely clear perceptions and 
conceptions, and secure facility, accuracy, and elegance in expression. 
These ends are of vastly more practical importance than the mere ability 
"to get the answer" of specisd problems. The notion which prevails 
among some teachers, that if the pupil learns the process, and becomes 
expert in it, he has obtained every thing that is essential, and that, what- 
ever of the rationale may be desirable will be, in some way, induced by 
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this mechanica] prooeflB, is an exoeedin^y yidoiis one. In the fiist place, 
it is far more important that the pupil should be able to comprehend the 
logic, and to expreas hu ideas in intelligible langna^ than 
^^^^'^' merely to solve any number of problems, since the former aluQity 
he win have occasion to use erery day of his life, while he may nerer need 
the latter at alL But we are not chiyen to the altematiTe of securing 
culture at the expense of mechanical skill; the very best means to acquire 
expertnesB in mathematical manipulations is that which secures the best 
results in culture. No greater intellectual monstrosity probably ever pre- 
sents itself than he who is usually known as a mathematical genius; that 
is, one who has a wonderful ability to do what nobody else can do, or cares 
to do — to solve knotty and often senseless mathematical problems. On 
the contrary, the object of mathematical study should be to develop men 
with cultuied minds, not to make them mere computing machines. 

MATRICULATE (Lat. mcUricula, a public roll or register), to admit 
to membership in a collie or university, by enrollment. 

MEMOKIZING, committing to memory, or, as it is sometimes 
called, learning by hearty generally implies repetition or rote-learning; 
thouffh it need not be without an understanding of what is memorized. 
The Liw of repetition has an important application in many processes of 
instruction that are addressed, whoUy or in part, to the memory. The 
mere memorizing of words and sentences, in order to produce a show of 
knowledge is a great abuse. Children may, however, be required to com- 
mit to memory some statements which they do not perfectly understand, 
such complete understanding requiring a more mature degree of intellect- 
ual development. " No doubt", says Calderwood ( On Teaching , Edin., 
1874), " all children must commit to memory a good mauy things they do 
not rightly understand. Such storing of the memory belongs less or more 
to all study*'. This is the view also of Thring (Education and School, 
London, 1864): " There should be a clear perception how far it is wise to 
explain, and to proceed on the principle of making a boy thoroughly 
understand his lessons, and how far they should be looked on as a mere 
collecting of material and a matter of memory. It must be borne in mind 
that, with the young, memory is strong, and logical perception weak. AU 
teaching should start on this undoubted fact. It sounds very fascinating 
to talk about understanding every thing, learning every thing thoroughly, 
and all those broad phrases, which plump down on a difficulty, and nide 
it. Put in practiqe, they are about on a par with exhorting a boy to 
mind he does not go into the water until he can swim." The method 
referred to in this citation is the other extreme from mechanical word 
memorizing, and while not as injurious, or as likely to be adopted, is 
equally unphilosophical. 1'he extent to which memorizing is to be carried, 
and the branches of instruction to which it is to be applied, constitute 
important subjects for the exercise of the teacher's judgment and inteUi- 
genco. (See Concert Teaching, Memory, and Rote-Teaching.) 

MEMORY is often represented as a distinct faculty of the mind; but 

this may do barm in education. The mind is one, and has no separate 

faculties distinct from each other, the term facvUy being used 

remir^i merely for the sake of convenience. It is important to turn 

^ ' away from this mode of conception, and to look at the phe- 
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nomena as th^ arise in the mind. An object and a mind come into 
connection. What is the result? An impression is produced on the 
mind, or more correctly the mind forms an impression of the object. 
What becomes of this impression ? A new object presents itself, and then 
the impression disappears before the new impression which the mind forms 
of the new object. Has the former impression disappeared altogether ? 
No. We believe that, in some way or other, it still remains in the mind. 
If a similar object were to come before the mind, it would be conscious 
that it had formed an impression of it before, and the two impressions 
would blend into one. We have here, then, a peculiar power of 
-^Py^^' ^i the mind to retain what it has once had; and this power does 
to r^ain. ^^* *PP^y ^aerely to perceptions or other intellectual acts, but 
to feefings and desires. A longing for an object has been 
aroused within us. The longing is displaced for a time by some other 
pressing passion. But the longing is still in the mind; and when the 
appropriate causes of excitation occur, the longing will come back, and, it 
may be, blend with the new longing which helps to awaken it, or repel the 
new longing which has aroused it by contrast. This then is the first 
feature of memory. The soul has the power of retaining feelings, voli- 
tions, perceptions, and thoughts. The question has been raised, can these 
feelings, volitions, and thoughts entirely and absolutely vanish from the 
mind : A categorical answer cannot, from the nature of the case, be given 
to this question; but, certain facts render it likely that the mind retains 
every thing, and that it is merely the power of resuscitation which is 
defective. Many circumstances which seem to have been entirely for- 
gotten, are, under peculiar conditions, recalled to the memory. It is said 
Qiat often, when persons have been drowning, they have seen, as in a rapid 
vision, their past life in multitudinous details which they had entirely for- 
gotten. People, in diseases of the brain, have remembered languages, 
which they had learned in early days, but which they seemed to have lost 
completely. Facts like these point to the indestructibility of that which 
has once had a place in the soul. 

But, besides the power of retention, there is the other power of repro- 
duction; and it is to this power that the educator has to direct his at- 
tention. What are the means of strengthening the reproductive 
Power of power of the minds of children? We have to look at the con- 
^^on^^ ditions of its exercise; and, in this connection, we must consider 
the four following principles: (I) It is plain that the impression 
will be reproducible in proportion to the strength and vivacity with which 
it is first made. This strength depends partly on the natural capacity 
of the child, partly on whether the stimulus in the object is such as 
to produce a strong impression. The educational inferences from this 
/statement are numerous. Thus it follows that wherever a real object 
•can be presented to a child, it should be used in preference to any 
picture of it, and that a picture of it is better than a mere verbal descrip- 
tion. Moreover, if more than one sense can be employed, so much the 
better. If any object is to be remembered, the child will remember more 
easily, if he can touch, smell, or taste it, as well as see it. This arises 
partly from the fact that these direct sensations produce strong impressions, 
but partly also from what we call our second principle of memory, (n\ 
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Every means fihould be used to concentrate the attention on the object. 
If we wish to make a child remember an object, the object must be allowed 
to lie before the child's eye or mind for some time. In the perception of 
every object the process is somewhat as follows: the perception or sen- 
sation has first to displace the preceding perception or sensation. It then 
gathers strength and occupies for a time the whole mind. But, soon idfter, 
another object of perception or of thought presents itself; and the mind 
will occupy itself with this. This new perception will weaken, and finally 
expel, the other. Each perception is connected with two other perceptions 
or mental acts — with the one which it expels and the one by which it is 
expelled. Now, the power of reproducing the mental act depends not 
merely on the strength with which the act is executed at its central moment, 
but also on the strength of the connections which it may form with the 
antecedent and subsequent acts; and this strength depends partly on the 
time and attention with which they can be kept together in the mind; for, 
in every mental act, there are subsidiary simultaneous acts which scarcely 
reach the point of consciousness. For instance, when I examine a house, 
there is some slight perception of the intermediate space between me and 
the house, of the objects, such as trees, which may be in that space, and of 
the sky which is overhead. These pass from the one definite perception 
to the other, and in a latent state help to recall the one, when we get the 
other. The strength of the connection is increased, if there be a natural 
connection between the two mental acts, such as that of cause and effect, 
means and end, or if there be some points of resemblance between them, 
or some points of contrast. But, in all cases, time must be given to let 
these points of resemblance or contrast flow over, as it were, from the 
one to the other. The danger to which the educator is here exposed, 
is that of attempting to do too much and, therefore, doing what he does 
too hurriedly. He must be patient. He must try to intensify the 
impression by allowing the various senses to deal with it, and he can 
thus concentrate attention longer on it than he could otherwise do. And 
he must, as far as possible, bring only two objects or two ideas at a 
time before the pupiVs mind. These should be held together for some 
time; and they should, if it is possible, be naturally connected. Of course, 
there are occasions in which this is neither possible nor advantageous. 
There are some occasions in which the teacher must pass over a good deal 
of matter in a short time. He does not wish his pupil to remember the 
whole, nor would it be good for the pupil to do so; but these cases should 
be limited to those of necessity. And a warning should be given against the 
danger of indulging too much in reading books which, awakening the in- 
terest strongly and thus disturbing the nervous system, do not demand of 
the reader an accurate recollection. This is speciaUy true of novels. The 
frequent and rapid reading of these works, in which the reader has no stim- 
ulus and no occasion to remember the incidents accurately, fills the mind 
with a great number of vague memories. These memories render indistinct 
what ought to be distinct, for they abstract so much of the valuable power 
that the mind possesses for reproduction; and the habit of reading with" 
out caring to remember, is apt to transfer itself to the book£^ and acts 
which ought to have the closest attention. (IH) There must be fre- 
gueni; repetition. An object or thought is reproducible easily, when it 
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has been made to occupy a large space in the mind. The power of repro- 
duction is limited by time, and the mind can only reproduce within cer- 
tain limits in this respect. If, therefore, an object is to be reproduced, 
the faded impression must be renewed; and the renewal of the impression 
strengthens its hold. It is thus that a fact may become indelibly imprinted 
on the memory. The value of the repetition cannot be overestimated, but 
great care must be taken not to make it wearisome. (IV) The poww 
of reproduction greatly depends on the state of the health. That there 
is a very close connection between this power and the body, is proved 
most conclusively by the numerous instances collected by Dr. Abercrombie, 
in which abnormal states of the brain were accompanied by abnormal 
developments of memory. When, therefore, a child forgets, it must not 
be always attributed to carelessness. A child learns a word on Monday, 
and knows it with perfect accuracy; but when he comes, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, to repeat it, he finds he cannot. In all probability, the impression 
was too weak to last a whole day, and to resist the many and more inter- 
esting ideas which have intervened; but the lesson is not lost. The orig- 
inal impression is there; the teacher patiently and pleasantly renews tho 
impression; and the old blends with the new, and strengthens, until repe- 
tition fixes it in the mind forever. But it may be merely a temporary 
suspension of the child's power of reproduction, in consequence of illness; 
ana there is no surer sign of latent disease than when a child, generally 
ready and quick, stumbles and forgets. Some physiologists go the length 
of affirming that, owing to the freshness of the nervous system, the exer- 
cise of the memory should be assigned to the morning; while other men- 
tal efforts, such as those of imagination, should be reserved for the evening. 
These four principles lead not only to the power of reproduction, but to 
the power of ready and accurate reproduction. In order that the mem- 
ory may embrace a wide range of subjects, it is essential that the mind 
should devote itself to such a range of subjects. The power of reprodu- 
cing a subject depends upon the frequency and strength with which it has 
come before the mind. It is, therefore, not quite correct to say, that a 
person has a good or a bad memory. Every one has many kinds of mem- 
ory. If he has exercised his mind in words, he will remem- 
Menwnj ^^ words; if he has given much attention to numbers, he will 
^' remember numbers; if to any other class of ideas, he will re- 
member such ideas. But, however great his practice in numbers may be, 
that practice will not enable him to remember words; and the converse is 
also true. The teacher must carefully exercise the pupil in each group of 
notions, if he expects him to remember them readily and accurately. Per- 
haps, one of the questions which deserve careful consideration 
^Grf in education is what ought to be forgotten. The human mind 
^rq(Men. ^^ liu^i^d in its range, and cannot reproduce every thing. 
Ought it to put into its store-house any thing that it cannot 
hope to reproduce? "We think that it ought. Where the aim is to pro- 
duce in the pupil a clear idea or notion, many particulars must be ad- 
duced which, studied attentively for a short time, will render the notion 
clear and distinct; but it is not necessary that the mind should retain all 
these particulars. This is the case, for instance, in geography. In order 
to form a correct notion of a country, many particulars m^uat, !a^ ^-^^d^tJJ^ 
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weighed; but, after the notion has been attained, the pupil will wisely 
drop a great deal of the knowledge which he has temporsjrily masterea, 
deeming it enough to know where he can get the knowled^ when he 
wants it. Again, when the object is to inculcate a great principle of 
action, the same course may be pursued. If, for example, a teacher wishes 
to impress upon his pupils the true idea of toleration, he may choose many 
incidents in history to bring it home to their minds, and may go into the 
minutest details of these incidents in order to awaken interest; but he 
succeeds in his purpose, if he leaves a strong and accurate general im- 
pression, even though the pupil forgets most of the details which have been 
given him. The power of forgetmlness is one that can also be directed, 
as well as the power of reproduction. It is, indeed, true that the greater 
the effort to forget any thing, the more surely is it impressed on the mem- 
ory; but this holds true mainly in those matters in which there is a 
strong personal element; and just as a man who sleeps in a room where a 
clock strikes can make up his mind not to take any notice of the striking 
of the clock in his sleep, so, in the impersonal matters of the intellect, we 
can make up our minds to let such and such facts fall into oblivion. Kant 
distinguished memory as the mechanical, the ingenious, and the judicious. 
The mechanical is employed when the only bond of connection 
tomew^?^' that the two things are in the mind at the same time, the 
^^' one immediately succeeding the other. This is what is called 
committing to memory, or learning by heart. Such kind of memory must 
be frequently used in early education. It is important for the teacher to 
note its character. It depends on simultaneity and succession, and any dis- 
turbance of these circumstances disturbs the memory. 

METHODICS. See Didactics. 

MINERAIiOGY. Under the head of mineral substances, or those 
which constitute the mineral kingdom, are included all inorganic bodies; 
that is to say, by strict definition, all substances that are not the products 
of life. While in its severely scientific aspects this subject properly belongs 
to advanced education, as a sequel to other departments of science, yet as 
embracing the study of natural objects, it may, like botany, be pursued as 
. a branch of elementary object instruction. When taught in this 
edi^im* ^*7' *"^^ primarily as a means of cultivating the observing fac- 
ulties, the same principles should guide it as one applicable to 
that kind of teaching; and especially should the teacher endeavor to lead 
the pupil to discover for himself the qualities of every specimen examined, 
and impart nothing that can be thus discovered. The pupil will then 
search for similar specimens, and be able to write out their characteristics. 
The schedule system is applicable to this subject as well as to 
siis^m '^^^^y* (^^ Botany.) Thus a regular formula should be 
* adopted, noting /br7/^, structure, cleavagCj hardness, weight, 
color, luster, etc.; and every term should be carefully explained as an 
addendum to the pupil's observation. A small cabinet of mineralogical 
specimens is an almost indispensable requisite for carrying on this instruc- 
tion. Minerals, regarded merely as the materials of which the earth's 
crust is composed, offer examples of so many physical properties that come 
under the cognizance of the senses, either unaided or aided by the simplest— 
experiments, that they afford excellent matciial for this kind of teaching. 
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They present these properties in the simplest conditions, uncomplicated, 
as in Y^etable or animal materials, by the effects of vitality; and they 
. are superior to artificial objects for objective teaching, because, if 
tea^^ rightly used, they may be made to elucidate all that can be elu- 
^* cidated by the former, whilst they become, in addition, founda- 
tion stones upon wluch a more advanced and scientific study may be satis- 
factorily based. In this manner, they may be used to inculcate, in its most 
dementary form, a scientific method of research. Thus, by means of the 
physical cnaracters of minerals, observation, accurate as far as our unaided 
senses can make it, and exactness of thought, and consequently of speech, 
may be cultivated in regard to external form, internal structure, color, 
diaphaneity, luster, hardness, tenacity, fracture, etc. Observations, element- 
ary it is true, but still of a fundamental character, regarding Sjt?eci;?c^ra2?%, 
sdubiliiy, said fusibility, may be induced by simple experiments with the 
balance, the test-tube, and the blowpipe. Such knowledge, acquired from 
the common minerals around us, will undoubtedly be a valuable stepping- 
stone to further acquisitions. At a later stage, if practicable, instruction 
in the use of the blowpipe might be made to yield a further insight into 
simple chemical phenomena, and, if carried far enough, might be made an 
excellent starting-point for systematic scientific investigation by analysis. 

In connection with mineralogy, attention should be given to lithology, 
or the science of mineral aggregates, or rocks. This subject presents many 
points of interest both from a scientific and an educational point 
LuhMogy. q£ view; and in its connections, on the one hand, with geology, 
and, on the other, with mineralogy, affords the materials for practical 
study as well as useful mental culture, thus constituting an element of both 
technical and liberal education. The works necessary to the general reader 
for reference on topics of mineralogy and lithologyare few; and those only 
are here named that are perfectly accessible. See Cydopcedia of Education. 

mSCHIEVOXTSNESS, as applied to the disposition of.a child, or 
school pupil, is the occasional transgression of an established rule in a play- 
ful spirit, but without a malicious intention. This disposition is usually 
the result of the union of humor, or love of fun, with sound bodily health. 
The exuberance of spirits thus produced generally finds vent in actions 
which are denominated mischievous. This spirit is so widely different 
from the willful breaking of rules with an evil intent, that the easy sup- 
pression of a continued exhibition of it rests entirely with the teacher; the 
good nature with which the mischievous act is accompanied generally caus- 
ing the perpetrator to desist on a slight warning. To bring the mis- 
chievous spirit under speedy control, two qualities only are necessary in 
the teacher: — quick discernment of its real nature, and tact in correcting 
it. The want of these sometimes leads to needless irritation on both sides, 
and may end disastrously to the teacher's influence, and, through that, to 
the discipline of the school. If, on the other hand, the good humor of the 
transgressor is met by a similar feeling on the part of the teacher, the task 
of correction is usuaJly easy, and causes no offense; while, in the end, it 
secures a respectful obedience on the part of the pupil. If, however, the 
mischievous disposition is not corrected in this way, it may lead to vicious 
habits, which will tend to undermine, or permanently deprave the moral 
character. 
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MODEL SCHOOLS, a term usually applied to schools of practice 
annexed to normal schools, or teachers' seminaries. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, in the literal and widest sense of the 
term, are the languages now in use, in contradistinction to those which 
were formerly spoken, but are now extinct. Taken in this sense, the term 

embraces the mother-tongue, in which the home education of the 
^^.^^^chad is conducted, the national or ruling language of the country, 
^^' which is the medium of instruction in the schools, and the living 
languages of foreign nations. It is the general tendency of the age, to 
make a thorough knowledge of the national language the center and the 
chief aim of all school instruction; though it has been demanded, from an 
educational point of view, that wherever the mother-tongue of a large 
portion of the inhabitants of a countiy is different from that of the national 
language, its claims should not be ignored. The admission of modem 

foreign languages into a regular course of instruction is of 
lanqmqes. comparatively recent date, and the credit of having first obtains! 
' this recognition belongs to the French language. Until very 
recently, French has enjoyed, in this respect, an acknowledged superiority 
over any other language of the globe; and it is but recently that Engli^ 
and German have to any considerable extent begun to compete wim it. 
At present, French, English, and German are studiSi all over the world, as 
the chief representatives of modem culture. The Italian language is 
learned by many of the students of fine arts and of music in preference to 
any of the three principal modem languages; but more in courses of 
private instruction than in schools. 

Since modern languages have come to be studied on a much more 
extended scale than the classical, a great variety of methods have been 

proposed. 1'he authors of some of these methods are by no 
Methods. ^^^^3 distinguished for modesty, and do not hesitate to declare 
all former modes of instruction absolutely useless, as having been wholly 
superseded by their own. In most cases, they have wholly rorgotten that 
the method of teaching and learning a modem language must, to a very 
great extent, be dependent upon the purpose for which it is learned. If 
the student chiefly aims to acquire the ability to express his thoughts iir 
the language of another person belonging to a foreign nation, the methods 
which make conversation the basis of instruction will justly commend 
themselves to the attention of the instmctor. When a foreign language 
is learned as a means of understanding the literature of a particular 
nation, an early knowledge of the inflectional part of the language, of all 
its peculiarities in etymology and syntax, and of its vocabulsoy, will be 
felt as an urgent want; and grammar lessons connected with translating 
exercises, will form the chief means of instruction. In the combination of 
grammar and translation, every possible method has been tried: the strictly 
synthetical, which starts JFrom the parts of speech, and teaches them singly, 
before proceeding to a regular system of translations; the strictly analytical, 
which begins with the analysis of foreign sentences, and from them, by 
degrees, derives the knowledge of grammatical forms; and the synthetico- 
analytical, or analytico-synthetical, which, from the first, endeavors to 
combine instruction in the grammatical structure with practice in using 
(lie foreign language. Of these, the foxiaer may be said to have been 
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almost entirely abandoned, the latter being the one generally preferred 
in schools. In regard to the arrangement of the grammatical rules, an 
infinite variety may be observed in the numerous grammars of modem 
languages. See the article on Modern Languages in the C^clopcedi& of 
Education, 

HONITOBIAL SYSTEM, sometimes called the Madras system, 
because it was introduced into England from Madras, by Andrew Bell; 
also the Lancasterian system, after one of its most enthusiastic advocates, 
Joseph Lancaster. It is, moreover, often designated the system of mutual 
instruction, because conducted on the principle of requiring the pupils of 
a school to teach each other. The name monitorial instruction is derived 
from the circumstance that the pupil teachers employed to carry on the 
system were called monitors. — For a full account of this system see Cy- 
dopcBdia of Education. 

HOKAIj EDUCATION' has for its sphere of operation the culture 
of those principles which influence or control the voluntary action of 

human beings. The elements of self-control exist, in a greater 
Sphere, ^j, j^gg degree, in every mind, as a part of its original constitu- 
tion. They are distinct from its intellectual faculties, and need a special 
education, which is far more important than intellectual education, be- 

cause it contributes in a much higher degree to the good both 
•^^y- of the individual and of society. The subject of moral educa- 
tion is duty, and its office is both speculative and active; that is (1) 
to implant correct principles of rectitude in the pupil's mind — to teacn 
what duty is, and (2) to cultivate a desire to do what is right for its own 
sake — to respect duty, or moral obligation; in other words, to feel a sense 
of right — to listen to the voice of conscience (q. v.); to which may be 
add^, as an important additional object, to implant in the youthful mind 
such motives as will aid the moral sense, and enable it to triumph over the 

natural propensities and desires, when the latter are in conflict 

emploved. ^^^ ^** "^'^^ means employed in moral education are the 
following: (1) precepts, addr^ed both to the understanding and 
to the conscience, the object being to enlighten the latter, which of itself 
does not recognize specific right and wrong; (2) example, appealing to 
imitation as well as to conscience, and enforced by the love and respect 
felt by the child toward its educator, leading the former to feel that 
whatever is done by the latter is right, and hence should be imitated (see 
Example); (3) habit, inducing, by means of repetition, an inclination to 
act in the same way under the same circumstances (see Habft); (4) eocer- 
else, for the purpose both of strengthening the moral feelings brought into 
. play, and of forming habits. Exercise, in moral education, 
JLxercwe. jg jyg^ ^ important as in physical or intellectual education; 
indeed, there can be no training or culture without it; and, in carrying 
this on, the teacher must avail himself of every possible circumstance that 
arises in connection with his intercourse with the pupils, or their inter- 
course with each other, to give occasion for this exercise, and thus form a 
basis for the desu-ed culture of the moral faculties. This culture or trainJ 
ing must have a twofold object: (1) to cultivate virtues, anv 
owS. (^) ^ correct vices. Among the former, as especially necessaiyj 
may be enumerated truthfulness, ViOTafia\rj, ^\\s^y^^ ^sajc^"" """^ 
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modesty, kindness or benevolence, diligence, obedience to proper authority, 
gratitude, fidelity to every promise or trust, and patriotism; and among 
the latter, the opposites of these, as lying and deceit, a disposition to ste^ 
cruelty to animals, unkindness and injustice to playmates, violence and 
combativeness, ill temper, anger and irritability, obstinacy, laziness, irreso- 
lution, leading to procrastination, excessive self-esteem, leading to arrogance 
and self-conceit, etc. These are specific qualities of character which need 
a particular recognition and treatment on the part of the educator; but 
when the moral sense has been thoroughly developed, the Christian moral 
principle, to do unto others as we wouJd that they should do unto us, will 
comprehend, in approbation or condemnation, every class of actions, and 

give the means of a just discrimination as to what is virtuous 
di^DUne *^^ ^^^^ ^ vicious. But the conscience is not developed in 
* children; and very often, not even in adults. Hence, the need 
of moral discipline, in order to afford to the educator the means of bring- 
ing to bear upon his pupils external restraint, as preliminary to seS- 
restraint; for it must be borne in mind that any government that does 
not contemplate the cultivation of the elements of self-control can 
scarcely be considered as forming a part of moral education. The three 
elements of sensibility usually appealed to in connection with moral dis- 
cipline or restraint, are fear (q. v.J, hope (q. v.), and love (q. v.). (See also 
Authority.) The conscience being very imperfectly developed in child- 

hood, secondary motives, such as the love of approbation, the 
moHv^ hope of reward, the desire to excel, may properly be appealed 

to, in order to promote well-doing on the part of the pupil, 
and thus lead to the formation of good habits. Caution should be exer- 
cised, however, in employing such incentives; and the educator should 
always keep in view the just limits of their use, the injurious consequences 
of depending too exclusively upon them, and the importance of so employ- 
ing them that they may lead on to the primary motive — the desire to do 
right for its own sake. (See Emulation.) The practical application of 
the system here briefly outlined, is attended with very great difficulty, and 
requires peculiar intelligence and skill on the part of the educator; and not 
alone this, but moral culture, involving self-control, patience, and a delicate 
appreciation of moral distinctions, as well as a full sympathy with the 
general peculiarities and wants of childhood. To this may be added, with 
emphasis, the ability to discern the peculiarities of individual character, as 
dependent on both mental and physical constitution; for the processes of 
moral education cannot, like many of those employed in intellectual train- 
ing, be applied to children in large masses. Suitable modifications must 
be made in the application of general principles and rules, or much injury 
may be done. (See Discernment of Character, and Moralizing.) 

MORAIilZING, the formal inculcation of moral truth by means of 
precept, or of stories related for the sake of the moral, with the view of 

influencing conduct. This practice, common in the home circle 

■^ '^^' and in the school, is the result of a consciousness on the part of 

the parent or teacher of a duty unperformed, the discharge of which is 

attempted in this perfunctory way. It is hardly necessary to say that it 

almost always fails; since it is either an attempt to reason with the young 

— a process for which their minds are not yet swLfi&Giantly mature — or an 
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effort to impose mechanically on their minds generalizations which can 
only be reached naturally after the observation of many individual in- 
stances. In either case, the abstract nature of the appeal is so far beyond 
their powers, that the attention which is given, if indeed it is given, is only 
the amiable toleration of a discourse which arouses no interest. Of course, 
moral lessons received in such a spirit accomplish no useful purpose, if 
indeed they are not positively hurtful; since they tend to produce disgust 
for an important branch of education, which in maturer years, would be 
interesting. The conceptions existing in the minds of children and youth 
being in large measure concrete, the true method of approaching their 
inteUigence is through concrete images. In intellectual training, this is 
usually done, and is always the most successful method. In one of the 
methods of moral training above referred to — that of moral 
¥^^l stories — this is attempted, and doubtless, it is supposed, with 
success; but it is safe to say that the interest aroused is not ex- 
tended to the moral deductions drawn from the acts of the persons intro- 
duced, but ends with the acts or actors themselves. Thus the fables of 
^sop are interesting to the young only as long as the men and animals 
are, so to speak, in motion. When the moral is reached -7- which is not till 
after the narrative has been brought to a climax, and the actors have been 
dismissed — their interest is at an ebb; and not till many years later is 
that moral brought home to them by the manifold experiences of life. This, 
therefore, is the peculiar value, and the only proper use, of the fables of 
^sop, namely, thiat they present in a striking way the truth desired to be 
impressed on the mind, not with the design of making it immediately in- 
fluential, but with an effort which, for the moment, is apparently 
without result — the feeling which attends the planting of a seed, t. e., the 
certainty of future development. The mind of youth, in fact, is not given 
to that sober, contemplative process which we call moralizing. 
method ^^ natural disposition is one of gaiety, ceaseless activity, and 
even boisterousness. The exuberance of spirits natural to this 
period of life, therefore, makes the child indisposed to give patient attention 
to any purely speculative process of thought. That this is a wise provision 
of nature for the development of the physical powers, has. long been 
recognized by observant educators; and any attempt to curb this spirit, 
with the view of inculcating moral truth, only inverts the natural order of 
development, and, in healthy children is apt to result disastrously. The 
only method of moral training effective with youth is that which discards 
formal precepts, and by restraint of actual vice, or practice of the desired 
virtue, engrafts it insensibly on the daily conduct. The habit of right act- 
ing is thus unconsciously acquired, but not till a much later period is the 
mind disposed to survey critically this action, and pass judgment upon its 
propriety. The maturity of the mind is an indication of the proper season 
for moralizing. 

MUSIC. See Singing. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM. See MoNrroRiAL System. 

NEW EDUCATION. See Education. 

NEWSPAPERS. The objection is frequency made to the character 
of the instruction ordinarily imparted at school, that it has little relation 
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to the concerns of daily life. This want of relation sprung originally from 
the fact that the literary class, in earlier times, was a class apart, having 

only slight connection with the masses who, possessing ieyr po- 
daiS li^ litical rights, were unworthy of consideration. The instruction 
^ •' * given, therefore, was purposely of a kind to emphasize the ex- 
clusiveness of the educated class. Under the changed political conditions 
of our day, however, the tendency has steadily been to equalize the two 
classes in intelligence — to lift up the masses to the level of the educated, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to bring the studies of the school and 
college more into accordance with the daily life of the majority. Traces of 
the original exclusiveness still remain, however, in the unpractical char- 
acter of much of the instruction, imparted in school. Almost every 
youth, on entering upon the business of life, becomes conscious of this 
with chagrin. The arithmetic that he studied, for instance, seems to have 
little application to the concerns of daily life; the book-keeping which he 
mastered with so much difficulty, seems now, at this later date, to have 
been filled with theoretical cases which have no parallels in actual expe- 
rience; even the geography, in which he attained such proficiency, has 
little place in his daily routine, while algebra, geometry, and many other 
studies, have none at all. The result is a feeling of inferiority when he is 
brought into contact with others of his age whose training has been en- 
tirely that of practical life, which leads him to suspect thsS his time has 
been wasted. Not till long afterwards, perhaps, does he recognize the fact 
that the principles on which both theoretical and practical knowledge are 
based, are the same, and that the ability to apply these principles was his 
chief want. The feeling of disappointment referred to might have been 
entirely removed, if, in his instruction, the teacher had kept constantly in 
mind, not the mental discipline alone, but the mental discipline and the 

adaptabili^ to the affairs of life of the knowledge used in acquir- 
newwa &- ^°S *^^* discipline. One of the most useful instruments for 
^ ' accomplishing this double purpose is the newspaper. The 
arithmetic which is now taught by the use of unusual and improb- 
able examples, could be made a living and interesting thing, by the use 
of problems to be found in its pages, which introduce the actual prices of 
articles in daily use. Interest, discount, exchange, the price of bonds and 
stocks, could be made so familiar to the pupil in this way, that the change 
from school to counting-house, which is now attended with sudi a want of 
ease and so much disappointment, would seem but the continuation of 
study in another class. Beading, also, if taught from the newspaper, 
would familiarize the pupil with the terms used in the daily conversation 
of professional and business men; and, through the reports of proceedings 
in every field of himian activity, fresh interest could be aroused in studies 
already taken up, while attention could profitably be called to tJiose 
which are ordinarily pursued in more advanced courses; and a partial prep- 
aration for them could thus unconsciously be made. Thus the study of 
geography would receive increased attention, if it could be connected with 
the reports of the interesting events from all parts of the world which are 
daily chronicled, by inquiring into the position on the map, population, 
form of government, etc., of the different countries referred to. By fol- 
Jowing, in this way, the records oi cam\|di^% dsA\^^\k&> & knowledge of 
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the topography of the country could be obtained almost without effort, 
wnicn would be easily retained in the memory of the most apathetic schol- 
ar; while opportunity could, at the san^e time, be taken for digressions 
into Its history. Any means within th^teacher's reach of divesting th© 
studies pursued of their dry, textbook cjiaracter should be taken advan- 
tage of; and this cannot be done in any waV so easily as by investing them 
witn a ^uman mterest, by showing that irien and women similar to those 
with whom he daily associates are thiru actors in all these stirring events, 
i^or this purpose, hardly any medjMBi is superior to that of the daily 

NORMAL SCHOQJjc-^ name given, in the United States and in 
some other countne|f|^a idiool for the instruction and training of teach- 
ers, being a trjj^^ of the French term 4cole normale (from the Latin 
owrmat a ^JtSos model), applied to such schools on their establishment in 
prance. *ji|^Yhe term normal 8chooV\ says Hart (In the School-Boonif 
f^hU., 1«^)^ « 13 an unfortunate misnomer, and its general adoption has led 
/ ?J3|fti confusion of ideas". In England, these institutions are styled 
\^^fing colleges, and in Germany seminaries. Connected with these 
y^yols there are usually model schools, or schools of practice, in which 
V theoretical principles and methods taught are applied to the actual 
^^^rk of instruction and discipline. 

-^ jThe normal school is properly a professional school for teachers, and 
^ -"^curriculum should have strict reference to the special object of such an 
institution. Without this, normal schools are only such in 
Special name, as all are who permit the professional element to be 
normcd ^^^g®^ ^^ those that pertain to general culture. Such culture 
schools, is, of course, needed by the teacher, as it is by the lawyer, the 
physician, or the clergyman, who acquires it in an academic in- 
titution — college or university; but this by no means supersedes the law 
school, the medical school, or the theological seminary. Li like manner 
the normal school proper presupposes academic training, and builds upon 
it the special accomplishments needed for educational work. Normal in- 
struction would be rendered more effective were this fully recognized, and 
a proper separation made between the academic department of such an in- 
stitution and the professional department. When this distinction is not 
made, the latter is very apt to be overlooked; and the antiquated notion 
followed that all that is needed by the teacher is to know wnat he or she 
has to teach. This is overlooking entirely the science of education, now 
embodied in so many excellent works on the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and on school management. 

The course of instruction for normal schools should embrace (1) the 
history of education, including the systems or methods of distin^ished 
educators; (2) the principles of education and instruction, de- 
ir^truction ^^^®^ horn, intellectual, psychological, and ethical science, (see 
'Education, and Instruction); (3) the art of teaching (didactics); 
and (4) the methods and rules of school management and discipline (school 
economy) ; besides (5) the application of these principles and methods to 
specific branches of knowledge, since every subject has, to a certain extent, 
its own system of methodics. — See Bain, Education as a Science (N, Y.^ 
1881); Baldwin, The Art of School Manag&mffnX^.^.yV^^\'^^siisss^^y 
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Principlei and Practice (/ Teaching (N. Y., 1681); KellooO: 
Management (N. T., 1880); Swsn, Methods cf T^Mng (N. T. 
See references to educational authorities in the Cydopisdia <^ 
tion.poisim; and special list of books for teachers' study, in the A] 
of this wort. (See alao Tkachkbs' SKMiNASiEa.) 

NnMB£B is here considered as a branch of elementary or ol 
Btniotion, Great importance should be placed on the means h, 
children acquire their first ideas ci number. Since a child's know. 
this subject bt^ns with counting, tie first eiercises for teaching H 
be tie counting of objects, ^^e child may firat be \t 
j^^S, count as far as (en by using the nOustfal frame (q. v.), 
^ tons, pencils, the fingers, sticks, marks, orltither objects, 
he should be taught to count groups of balls, buttonaiM^^s, or 
jects, used to represent the several numbers, one. two, (ftrffe7^^"'*>j 
By using the groups of objects thus counted as illustrationB of^u 
numbers, figures may readily be taught. Let the pupil count mtfi 
the numeral &ame, one pencil, (me finger, one mark, and then sfl 
the figure I to represent uie number of ench object. Next let him 
in groups, two balls on the numeral frame, (ico pencils, two fing 
marks, et£.; then show the figure 2 as a symbol of the number of 
in each group. Afterward, require the pupil to count balls, pent 
other objects in groups of three, and then show the figure 3 as th( 
aentative of the number counted in each group. In a similar mam 
several figures from 2 to 9 may be associated, and their value leai 
means of counting. In order to teach children the value of the 
figures b; peiBomS experience, let them count in groups two balls, 
tons, et«., and observe that each group contains two ones, — tha 
equal to one and one more, or two ones. After the pupils have c 
several kinds of objects in groups of tliree, lead them to notice t 
and one and one. or three ones, make three, also that heo and on 
three. Proceeding in the same mamier to count in groups/ouj- 
let the pupils observe that four ones, or two and one and one, or th 
one, or lioo and tiro, or two times two, make four. By means of 
exercises, the value of each number from tv>o to nine may be thoi 
learned by children. As additional exercises, or a review of previ 
sons, let the pupils count &h many balls on the numeral frame, or \ 
as many fingeia, as the given ^ure represents. By this means, 
figures from 1 to 9 may l« learned as symbols of numbers. In sub 
lessons, for teaching figures as representatives of numbers greab 
nine, let the figures be arranged in groups as follows: 

Firat group, 0, 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Second group, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
Third group, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 
and so on to 99. Eeijuiring the pupils to count as many balls, or ol 
jecta, to represeut m order the numbers symbolized by each c 
groups, will lead them to understand the value of the numbers thai 
pressed with two figures. This part of the instruction may be 
facilitated by giving the pujiil several small sticks, like matches, and 
lag Mm to count and tie in bundles as man; sticks as each of the 
^ma 1 to9 repr^ente. Tbea to fumiah Hoa pupil with favorable 
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tanities of learning, by personal observation and experience, that each 
number represented by two figures in the second group is composed of one 
bundle of ten ones, and one or more single ones added, let him count and 
tie in a bundle ten sticks to represent the number 10; and then tie ten 
sticks in a bundle and add to it one single stick to represent the number 
11, and so on to 19. Two bundles of ten sticks each may be made for the 
number 20, and two similar bundles and a single stick for 21 ; and so on to 
29. In this manner, children may be taught to comprehend the value of 
all the simple numbers to 100. The knowledge obtained by means of the 
exercises described above will prepare the pupils to learn readily and in- 
telligently both the value and the form of writing numbers through hun- 
dreds, and thereby to understand the principles of numeration and notation. 
See CuRRiB, Early and Infant School Ediication (London); Calkins, 
NexD Primary Object Lessons (N. Y., 1871). 

NUMERAL FRAME. This simple apparatus has been in use for 
many centuries. In 3ome form or other, it is now used for teaching num- 
ber, in all parts of the world. It is sometimes employed to represent 
units, tens, himdreds, thousands, etc., in numeration. This use of the 
numeral frame renders it necessary to give artificial values to the balls on 
different wires; and notwithstanding that this is analogous, in order, to the 
arrangement of the numerical system of figures, there is danger that young 
children, by the use of it for this purpose, may become confused between 
the actual numerical value of a ball and its several artificial values. 
Inasmuch as numeration can be illustrated much more intelligently by the 
method described under Number (q. v.), if aided by the use of the black- 
board, it is not advisable to attempt an explanation of it by the numeral 
frame; not, at least, until the pupils have acquired a definite understand- 
ing of the relation between the value of single figures, and their values as 
dependent upon their relative positions in regard to other figures. The 
most important uses of the numeral frame are, tj teach a class of pupils to 
count, and to illustrate the value of numbers and figures; also to teach the 
first steps in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. For the first 
steps in addi^ let the pupils add balls on the numeral frame, by ones as 
far as fen. When they can do this readily, let them add on the black- 
board a column composed of Is; then let them add a like column of figures 

^ on their slates. Subsequently, teach them to add balls on the numeral 
frame by twos\ then to add a column of figure 2s on the blackboard; and 

^ then on their slates. When the adding of Is and 2s has thus been learned, 
proceed in the same manner with threeSyfours^ etc. After the pupils have 

[ learned to add threes as above, they may be taught by these three steps to 
add Is and 2s in the same column; then to add Is, 2s. and 3s in the same 

I column. In this manner the pupils may be taught to add readily and 
rapidly single columns composed of such figures as 6, 7, 8, 9. To give 
children an idea of subtraction, teach them to count backward on the 

•^ numeral frame from ten; thus, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0. Sub- 
sequently, call on a pupil to hold the numeral frame, to take one ball from 
two balls, and tell how many remain; then one ball from three baUs, etc. 
Proceed in a similar manner with other numbers, taking care to arrange 
the exercises so as to give the pupil as much actual practice as possible Itl 

^ **Mng balls or other objects from a larger number oi <^^"^\a. '\lQ''CSiM^3c^^ 
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the first ideas of multiplication to a class of young pupils, arrange the balls 
on the numeral frames in groups of twos, ihreesj etc. Place on one wire 
two groups of two each, and lead the pupils to perceive that they may say 
that, "two and two make four"; or that " two twos make four"; also that 
" two times two make four". Place on another wire three groups of two 
each, and let the pupils observe that "two and two and two make six"; or 
that "three twos make six"; also that "three times two are six". Proceed 
in a similar manner with numbers, and so arrange the exercises as to 
furnish the pupils as much individual practice as possible. After each step 
has been illustrated by the numeral frame, place figures on the blackboard 
to represent what has been thus taught. To illustrate the first ideas of 
division, arrange balls in groups oifour, six, eight, teriy etc., on the 
different wires. Lead the pupils to see that each of these groups can be 
divided into groups of twos. Then require them to divide the groups thus 
and tell how many groups of twos can be made from four balls, six balls, 
eight balls, etc. Let the pupils also find how many threes there are in six, 
nine, twelve; and how many fours in eight, twelve, etc. That which is 
learned in each step may be represented by figures on the blackboard. — 
(See Number.) 

OBJECT TEACHING, a method of instruction in which objects 
are employed by means of which to call into systematic exercise tiie 
. observing faculties of young pupils, with the threefold design, 
Design. ^^^ ^ cultivate the senses, (2) to train the perceptive faculty, so 
that the mind may be stored with clear and vivid ideas, and (3), simul- 
taneously with these, to cultivate the power of expression by associating 
with the ideas thus formed appropriate language. The merit of introducing 

object teaching as a M)ecial method of elementary instruction, is 
i'^odt^ed, ^^*^y attributed to Pestalozzi; but Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 

Basedow, Gochow, and others based their systems of education, 
more or less, upon the same principle; that is, they recognized the necessity 
of communicating ideas, or of affording to the mind the means to grasp 
ideas from objects, by actual perception, before attempting to teach the 
verbal expression of those ideas, and that, without such ideas, mere 
" book-learning" is useless, Pestalozzi appears, however, to have had only 
a slight knowledge of the works of those educationists. Lispired by the 
. reading of Rousseau's tlmile to study the phases of mental 
Pestalozzi, growth, he arrived at the conclusion that the teaching of his 
day was fundamentally wrong, from its violation of, or inattention to, the 
laws of mental development. These laws he believed to be, (1) that the 
knowledge of things should precede that of words, (2J that, for the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge, the only effective agents, m the first stages of 
mental growth, are the senses, chief of which is the eye; (3) that the first 
objects to be studied by the child are those immediately surrounding it, 
and these, only in their simplest forms and relations; and (4) that from 
these objects as a center, the sphere of knowledge should be widened by a 
gradual extension of the powers of observation to more distant objects. 
The first instruction, therefore, according to this plan, should consist in 
concentrating the attention upon concrete things, in such a way as to re- 
jsult In a thorough training of the observing faculties, so that the concep- 
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tions with which the mind is stored may be as well defined, and as true 
to nature, as possible. So impressed was Pestalozzi with the correctness, 
and the supreme importance, of this method, that he declared that the sum 
of his achievements in education was the establishment of the truth that 
*' the culture of the outer and inner senses is the absolute foundation of all 
knowledge — the first and highest principle of instruction". 

The failure of the first attempts of Pestalozzi and his followers, how- 
ever, in the practical application of his theories, was discouraging; and the 
faith of the progressive educators who had accepted them as a 
s^^sAtZ ^^^ gospel, was seriously shaken. The reason of their failure, 
^ ' however, was that their practice was in conflict with the very 
principles which Pestalozzi had enunciated as fundamental. The human 
body, with which they began their instructions, is not only highly compos- 
ite in its structure, and difficult of description in the language 6f the child, 
but, by its very nearness, is rendered unfit for an object of study by 
children, their senses being most powerfully, and, indeed, sdmost exclusively, 
turned to the observation of objects external to themselves. By attempt- 
ing, therefore, to name in detaol and to describe the limbs, their form, 
color, size, actions, and uses, the new theory was exposed to the ridicule of 
its enemies, and placed in serious peril. In all the Protestant countries of 
Europe, however, and especially in Germany, the leaven of truth contained 
in the principles of Pestalozzi, wrought a gradual but sure reform in the 
old method of instruction. — Object teaching became universal 
Mtectof in the primary schools; and the dignity and usefulness of the 
du& teacher were kicreased by the very impossibiUty of prescribing 
any one method in which the principles should be applied, thus 
giving special prominence to the fact that the determining cause in favor 
of one method over another was the individual ability of the toacher. In- 
stead of one invariable method, which might be unintelligently acquired 
and mechanically applied, a variety of methods now presented themselves, 
each dependent for its success upon circumstances. The individuality of 
the pupil suddenly acquired a new importance; and the teacher's individu- 
ality, also, became more than ever before an essential factor in the 
successful conduct of the school. For the difficult work thus foreshadowed, 
a long and careful preparation was necessary on the part of the student. 
The first step in this preparation was the observation of the 
"j]^r^^'* educational work of some good teacher; then a thorough study, 
^^ ' in the normal school, of the subjects of pedagogy, psychology, 
the history of education, the natural sciences, universal history, mathemat- 
ics, and arts; and, finally, a course of practical teaching in trial lessons, 
under the supervision of model teachers and the student's own associates. 
Among the writers above mentioned, one of the principal points of con- 
. troversy was in regard to the necessity of educating the senses. 

^£,?iJ^i^C, Many denied altogether this necessity, and insisted that object 
^ teachmg should be reserved exclusively for exercises m using 
and understanding language. The senses, so they argued, take care of 
themselves, whenever an interest in surrounding objects is awakened by 
the necessities of daily life; and the common school, they said, can present 
but few objects of interest on which the senses can be profitably exercised. 
If, for instance, pictures of objects are presented — 9^ ia \no&t» tsfts^<5jc63e^ 
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the case, and if these pictures are large and faithfol copies of the originals 
— which is rarely the case — the exercise is still confined to only one 
sense; and experience proves that this is insufficient to awaken a lively 
interest. The impression made on the sight, therefore, is short-liyed and 
feeble. If, on the other hand, the objects themselves are produced, as 
these are generally house utensils, or articles of school furniture, only a 
languid interest is aroused in the pupils' minds, because there is rarely any 
new feature to be observed in objects so familiar. The incentive to any 
observation or comparison of qualities, therefore, is utterly wanting; and 
any sharpening of the senses is improbable. If, on the contrary, the exer- 
cises upon objects be carried on for the purpose of enriching the child's 
vocabulary, and of storing his mind with just and accurate conceptions, by 
causing him to connect with every word its proper idea, all will have been 
done to benefit the pupil that can reasonably be expected. The opponents 
of this view, however, insisted that the use of object teaching for the 
exclusive purpose of the acquisition of language, would overthrow-that 
fundamental principle of the system which discountenances mere word 
learning. The correct understanding and use of language, also, they 
thought, could be learned as well from books and conversation; while, & 
the (mid is made to understand, that to talk fluently and correctly of ob- 
jects is all that is required, and that a real knowledge of those objects is of 
no consequence, clever talk will always be more highly valued by him 
than exact knowledge. According to their view, the pupil brings with 
him to the primary school only the raw material out of which objective 
knowledge and the proper use of the senses may be developed: his mental 
pictures are wanting in definiteness and in order. These must be taken 
to pieces, i, e,, analyzed, and recomposed, i. e., synthetized, at the sight, 
hearing, oi> touch, of real objects. If the interest of the children in the 
exercise of the senses is lacking, it is the teacher's duty to excite it; and 
this should be easy with young children, if the teacher's interest in the 
subject is lively enough to communicate itself to them. 

While the rapid progress of science and art in our day infinitely aug- 
ments the mass of knowl^ge which it is desirable and important for every 
body to learn, the increasing artificiality of our daily life tends to alienate 
us from a spontaneous exercise of our senses; and this deficiency must be 
supplied by education, to enable us to compass the amount of knowledge 

which it is desirable to acquire. The exercise of the senses is 

Mucaiion ^ot only practically useful, but it is, in most cases, full of inter- 

a^e« est. To illustrate this, let pupils be asked to estimate by sight 

the length of a pen-holder, the dimensions of a window-pane, 
distances on the floor or on the ground, the weight of objects that can be 
held in the hand, or to distinguish shades of color, and the differences in 
pitch or quality of musical sounds. Such exercises are not only amusing, 
but useful; while, on the other hand, there is abundant evidence that the 
circumstances of daily life do not, of themselves, educate the senses. Thus, 
let a dozen countrpnen be asked the length of a certain way over which 
they often travel, and the probability is that a dozen different answers will 
be given, many of them wide of the mark. Instances might be multi- 
plied indefinitely to show that the senses are not self-educative. Some 
^ucators, while not objecting to any of the five purposes to which olrject 
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lessons may be applied; namely^ (1) the preparation of the pupil for 
serious learning; (2) the sharpening of the senses, and the exercise of all 
mental functions; (3) exercise in language; (4) the acquisition of 
W«c< knowledge; and (5) moral training; still have insisted that a 
^^^ctwe <^^"^^io^ should be made between object teaching and objective 
ticking, isciching; the former comprising exercises in which the ob- 
jects are taught for themselves, i, e., for instruction in aU the 
properties which are peculiar to them; the latter, for the acquisition of 
that generalized or fundamental knowledge which is common to many 
widely different objects. The former, they contended, should occupy only 
a part of the time during the first year or two, after which it should cease; 
but every branch of learning should, in turn, be treated objectively. The 
method of procedure should be, first, the presentation of the object. This 
should be analyzed by the pupils, and immediately reconstructed, the 
teacher supplying nothing but technical terms which are supposed to be 
unknown to the pupUs, but guiding them by conversation to observe, com- 
pare, and reason correctly and in proper language, to rise from the single 
features of the object to its entirety, from simmr features to generaliza- 
tions, from the concrete to the abstract, from facts to laws. The oppo- 
nents of this view said that the principle was good, but did not go far 
enough. In the first place, there is a vast body of knowledge that cannot 
be treated objectively. All facts, for instance, in r^ard to the days of the 
week, and the months, their names, number, etc.; many facts in regard to 
time, such as the number of seconds in a minute, the number of minutes 
in an hour, etc., the names of the seasons, the method of .telling time by 
the clock, — these and many other necessary facts cannot be objectively 
presented, but must be learned arbitrarily; while, at a later period in edu- 
cation, there appear astronomical, geographical, and historical facts, which 
must simply be taken on trust, and committed to memory. In view of 
these things, text-books are indispensable; and all attempts to teach with- 
out them are useless, and result in a waste of precious time. While rec- 
ognizing, therefore, the value of object teachmg in many branches, and 
its pre-eminent value in a few, they assert that it has its natural limita- 
tions beyond which memorizing and an adherence to the text-book are the 
only proper means to be relied upon by the teacher. At the present time, 
this latter view — that a combination of the two methods should be em- 
ployed, is in the ascendant. In Europe, especially in Germany, this re- 
actionary movement is thought to be fostered from political and religious 
motives. In the United States, the demand for teachers has so far ex- 
ceeded the supply from the normal schools, without a xjorresponding rise 
in salaries, that the standard of qualifications for teachers has not been 
maintained at the height which many educational reformers had hoped it 
would be. In short, the principles and system of Pestalozzi cannot be 
said, at the present time, to be fully carried out. Object teaching should 
be begun as early as possible, and in the manner of the kindergarten, and 
should be followed by objective and conceptive teaching, which 
teaciing. ^^^^^ ^ carried through every branch of learning, lie men- 
tal growth of pupils, however, should not be retarded by a 
superfluous use of this method. A safe criterion, by which the teacher 
may know, at any moment, whether he has made a i^to^^ ^asfc<^l"^<^^ 
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ject method, may be found in the self-activity of his pupils, their ability 
to graro, in their answers to his questions, the general fact, proposition, or 
law. The new method is justly called the developing method (q. v,), the 
pupils' minds being made to develop themselves, the teacher only suggest- 
ing what they are to discover. Every pupil is, as it were, to rediscover 
every science m the genetic method (q. v.j, a difficult task for the teacher, 
and apparently a circuitous way for the pupil. But because of its thor- 
oughness, it is the most rapid way of learning; and its results are in- 
delibly fixed in the mind. This method, also, if early begun, and consist- 
ently carried out, is successful with every child, and saves precious time, 
which, later in life, may be devoted to those higher branches, that lie 
beyond the common-school course, but which are every year becoming, in 
many cases, highly desirable, and, in some, indispensable. The literature 
of object teaching is very extensive; for an enumeration of the principal 
works, see specisd list in the Appendix of this work. (See also Colob, 
FoBM, and Number.) 

ORAL INSTKXTCTION is a technical term in use in the common 

schools of the United States to denote instruction, without text-books, in 

the nature and uses of common objects, and also in the elements of natural 

science. In a certain sense, all instruction given by the teacher 

^ • in the class room, either to supplement the text-book, or by way 
of general explanation, may be said to be oral; and, considered in this 
sense, it belongs to every subject taught. But oral instruction, as it ap- 
pears in courses of study, is limited to a distinct channel of teaching, and, 
therefore, is not to be confounded with general class instruction in the 
entire range of subjects. It is distinct from object teaching, because it is 
not confined to teaching through sensible objects. It deals also with more 
advanced pupils — those, for example, who have passed through the lowest, 
or primary grades, and who may be supposed to have benefited by what is 
known as object teaching. It has to do, moreover, with elementary knowl- 
edge, and has been gradually narrowed to instruction in natural science. 
As might be gathered from the word oral, its leading or cardinal idea is 
instruction widiout a text-book. The teacher is in the place of the book. 
The information given flows entirely from him; and the skill with which 
he imparts this, is the measure of his success. Closely allied in importance 
to the foregoing, is the principle that the instruction shall be familiar. In 
Mtdhjneht ^^ mcthods, it must approach closely those that are adopted in 

^^°^'^* an intelligent family circle; it must emulate the kindliness, 
patience, and watchfulness of a parent, or of a deeply interested friend. 
With a clear idea as to the kind and amount of instruction to be given at 
each lesson, it must avoid mere amusement and puerilities, on the one 
hand, and the danger of a mechanical and hard method, on the other. 
The test of such familiar instruction is the interest which the teacher 
creates and maintains; the want of life and animation on the part of the 
pupils is an unfailing measure of the teacher's short-coming. But instruc- 
tion to be familiar must be fertile in illustration. In no part of the teach- 
er's work is there greater need of versatility. It is in this that the vast 
advantage of oral teaching over that which depends on the text-book is 
apparent. Pliancy, variety, suitableness to the particular wants of certain 
pupilB, or of the cksa as a whole, simple familiar allusions and illustrations, 
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all come into play. If experiments are necessary, they should be always 
of the simplest kind, and with the commonest materials, such as nearly 
every child can obtain, if he can be induced to imitate the experiments. So 
far as objects are needed, those that are easily obtainable are to be prefer- 
red. The approach to the pupil's mind through his senses is carefully to 
be kept open; most constantly of all, the avenue of sight, although, of 
course, the other senses are not to be neglected. As a natural result of 
this familiar instruction, the interest of the pupils ■will manifest itself in 
inquiries, and especially in a desire to communicate the glimmerings of 
their own knowledge. This will render the exercise still more familiar, 
break down the barrier of reserve on the part of the pupils, stimulate 
observation and thought throughout the class, and react on the mind of 
the teacher, compelling perhaps new illustrations, a more carefully con- 
sidered statement, or fresh investigation outside of school. From what 
has been stated, it will be seen that oral instruction is widely separated 
from lecturing. The children are brought immediately in contact with the 
mind of the teacher, by means of skillful questioning on his part, by re- 
quiring from them connected statements, and by stimulating them with his 
approval when a happy answer or statement has been made. This method 
never loses sight of class instruction, and, therefore, cannot be carried on 
without the assistance of the class. Nor is it a recitation in the generally 
received acceptation of the word. There is no lesson to be learned in the 
sense implied by a recitation, nor any to be recited. The memory is of 
course taxed, but it is not taxed by any lesson to be committed as a task. 
The measure of the pupil's interest is the measure of his acquisition. What- 
ever he learns is in no sense compulsory. Skillful reviewing is, indeed, 
used to test the hold that the oral instruction has kept on the pupil, and 
to supplement what has been imparted, by new or more lively illustration. 
But repetition, in a mechanical or rote sense, as understood to be an under- 
lying principle in text-book instruction, is not used in oral instruction. 
The subjects to which oral instruction, as a special method, is usually 
confined, are embraced, under the head of natural science. While it 
does not aim to make the instruction in these subjects scientific, 

S(£ce ^* ^^^ *^°^ *^ impart such instruction in a methodical 
way, and with the most careful accuracy. Wherever classi- 
fication is necessary, such classification naturally becomes more or less 
scientific. Whenever definitions are necessary, they, must approach 
scientific accuracy. But the scientific nomenclature, except in those 
cases in which it has passed into common use, is carefuUy avoided. 
Latin or Greek terms, therefore, being burdensome to the young, however 
instructive to the adult, are generally to be discarded, and familiar or com- 
mon names to be used. As a thorough scientific classification is not the 
object of oral instruction, neither does it endeavor to make the treatment 
of the various subjects exhaustive. It has done much of its true work 
when it has awakened attention, strengthened observation, led the pupils 
to collect illustrative objects, taught them to group and arrange what they 
have observed, and implanted in them a tolerably clear idea of the simpler 
elements of the science, to which the instruction has been confined. It has 
done its full work when, in addition to this, it has accustomed the pupil to 
express, in his own language, what he has learned axid x^tQixki^^^^i^fss^'^^^^ 
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painful halting and poverty of language so often manifest in the class room. 
With some approacn to scientific accuracy, oral instruction may be defined ' 
as the union of conceptive and objective training. It does not 
Ol)jectvce discard objective illustration, nor does it depend entirely on the 
^cat^e' clevelopD^cnt of perception to furnish new ideas. It proceeds on 
' the principle, that, in the mind of every healthy child of eight 
years of age, there is a vast number of tolerably distinct conceptions, ob- 
tained through the senses, as well as from conversation, from reading, hx)m 
home instruction, and from play; that these conceptions are particularly 
abundant in relation to natural objects; and that it is the office of the oral 
instructor to recognize their existence by using them to form more complex 
ideas, or as the nucleuses around which to arrange the new ideas imparted 
during instruction. As to the age when this instruction should 

immniance S^^®^* ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ importance, the following words of Fies- 
^^ 'ident Porter, in T/ie Human Intellect, may 1^ cited. "The 
studies which should be first pursued are those which require and discipline 
the powers of observation and acquisition, and which involve imagination 
and memory, in contrast with those which demand severe efforts and trained 
habits of thought. Inasmuch also as material objects are apprehended and 
mastered in early life with far greater ease and success than the acts and 
states of the spirit, objective and material studies should have almost the 
exclusive precedence. The capacity of exact and discriminating percep- 
tion, and of clear and retentive memory, should be developed as largely as 
possible. The imagination in all its forms should be directed and elevated 
— we do not say stimulated, because in the case of most children, its 
activity is never-tiring, whether they be at study, work, or play. We do 
not say, cultivate perception, memory and fancy, to the exclusion or 
repression of thought, for this is impossible. These powers, if exercised by 
human beings, must be interpenetrated by thought. If wisely cultivated 
by studies properly arranged, they will necessarily involve discrimination, 
comparison, and explanation. To teach pure observation, or the mastery 
of objects or words, without classification and interpretation, is to be igno- 
rant even to simple stupidity". Further on, the same author, in speaking 
of the various studies to be prosecuted in childhood says, " Natural history 
in all its branches, as contrasted with the science of nature, or scientific 
physics, should be mastered with the objects before the eye — flowers, 
minerals, shells, birds, and beasts. These studies should all be mastered in 
the spring-time of life, when the tastes are simple, the heart is fresh, and 
the eye is sharp and clear. But science of every kind, whether of language, 
of nature, of the soul, or of God, as science should not be prematurely 
taught". 

OBrDER, in school management, implies (1) the existence of a judicious 
system of regulations, and (2) a uniform and habitual observance of them 
by the pupik. It is one oi the most important elements of a good school, 
since it enables the teacher to concentrate all its educative agencies without 
embarrassment or interruption. The characteristics of good order are (1) 
attention on the part of the pupils to the legitimate work of the school, 
(2) obedience and respect to teachers, (3) decorous deportment — the ab- 
sence oi tumult, rudeness, frivolity, and frolicsome actions, calculated to 
disturb the school, and (4) propriety and exaetneaa in the school evolutions 
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and drill. Order is the result of skill and tact on the part of the teacher; 
it cannot be fully maintained unless he is vested with suitable authority, 
so as to be able to correct disorder, as soon as it manifests itself. Gen- 
eral disorder in a school can result only from bad management, indicating 
incompetency on the part of the teacher. " If a school be well organized ", 
says Wickersham, ''its classes well arranged, its work well systematized; 
if pupils be properly employed in study, in recitation, in exercise; if 
school-government be well understood and wisely administered, a large 
proportion of the offenses which now occur in school will disappear." — 
(See Discipline, and Government.) 

OBDEB OF STUDIES. See Course op Instruction. 
OBTHOGBAPHY, as a science, treats of the representation of 
spoken language bv visible signs; it includes a systematic history of such 

signs, and a discussion of the principles according to which they 
uire^ should be made and used. Picture writing is first used; pictures 

of objects are used as signs of the names of the objects, then of 
initial syllables in such names, and finally of elementary sounds. The 
pictures, meantime, are abbreviated and modified to what we call letters. 
The essential principle of alphabetic writing is that a perfect alphabet 
must have one character for each elementary sound in the language, and 

only one. Subordinate rules are, that the characters should be 
^^J^^ easy to write and to distinguish, and shapely; like sounds should 
' have like signs, and simimr series of sounds should have anal- 
ogous sets of signs; each character should be so shaped as to suggest, to some 
extent, the position of the organs of speech in forming the sound; derived 
alphabets are esteemed the better for embodying important history; all 
nations should use the same signs with similar values. No nation has 
ever made any near approach to a perfect alphabet. The growth from 
picture writing goes on without much guidance from ideas, and all the 
qualities which are merely matters of history and symmetry, are of little 
consequence in comparison with the essential principle of phonetic con- 
venience. The Anglo-Saxon language was reduced to writing in Roman 
letters by the missionaries, who converted the people to Christianity, and 

gave them a pretty good alphabet. The letters were used in 
onsp^iQ *^®^^ Roman values, or nearly so, and new characters were 
^* added for the sounds of a in fat, th in their (dh), th in thin, 
and w. After the Norman conquest, chaos came again with Anglo- 
Saxon, or rather English, spelling. A large part of the words of each 
race of the new people were d^cult for the other to pronounce. The 
scholars inclined to spell in the old book fashion; but the Normans dropped 
the special Anglo-Saxon discriminations, and left many of their own letters 

standing which were not pronounced by the people; and many 
spelHng, ^^^^ ^®^ inserted to no purpose in ill-directed attempts to 

represent the strange combinations. Then followed a change 
in the whole gamut, so to speak, of the vowel sounds. The close vowels 
were changed under the accent into diphthongs by taking an a sound 
before them. The old i, pronounced as in machine has thus changed to 
othfir ^*' pronounced as i in mine; w as in rule has given rise to aitj 
K„ «. pronounced as ou in house. The open and mixed vowels have 



changes. Pronounced as ou in house. The open 
become closer: a, as in far, changing 
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/<ife or toaUf or to o as in home (A-S. Mm); e as in ihei/, changing to 
e (that is, i) ia'me; o as in /oe, changing to oo (that is, t^^ as in 
moon (A-S. mdna). Single characters have thus come to stand for diph- 
thoDcs, and the long and short sounds, which go in pairs in other languages, 
are denoted in ours by different characters, and come from different 
sources. Intermediate between the old a (far) and e (met) has become 
established a ia/aty/are; between a (far J and o (note) , o in not and nor, 
and the sounds of u in but, bum, have also arisen. All these have no 
special signs. Four consonants 5^, zh, ih, dh are in the same condition. 
The |)eopre have lone since ceased to feed any necessity for keeping sounds 
and si^ together. Changes go on without any record in the writmg; etj- 
molc^ts slip in new silent letters, on the ground of imaginary deriva- 
tions; old monsters, fertile in the popular fancy, propagate themselves in 
the con^nial environment; and, altogether, we have attained the worst 
alphabetical spelling in the world. 1 or the history of all these changes, 
see Ellis's History of English Pronunciation (London, 1867); Sweet's 
History of Enalish Sounds (London, 1874); Haldeman's -4nn7y/tc Or- 
ikography (Phim., 1858); "Mlabcb's Anglo-Saxon Grammar (^.Y., 18^0); 
ana the articles Anglo-Saxon, and English, the Study of, with the au- 
thorities there referred to. 

Orthography, in a narrower sense, is the art of spelling correctly, ac- 
cording to the standard of a language. It first demands the attention of 
^^ teachers as the art of indicating the spelling of English accord- 
mS^ ing to the dictionaries of our language. In early times, there 
^^ was no standard English spelling. The printers added or sub- 
tracted letters for convenience of spacing; the same word will be found 
spelt several different vray^ on the same page. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary 
(1755) was the first recognized standard. The common way of teaching 
spelling, is to teach from a spelling book the form and name of each of the 
letters of the alphabet; then to practice on combinations of the 
Methods letters in pairs, naming each letter and then uttering the sound 
m^im^ ^^ the combination; then to practice in the same way on com- 
^^ binations of three letters; then on words of two syUables, and 
80 on. These syllables and words are selected with care; similar sounds 
are grouped together, and the groups arranged' in a progressive order of 
difficulty in spelling-books. The first steps of this process may be made 
easier by using blocks with the letters on them for the learner to name 
and arrange into syllables; by setting him to write the letters on the slate, 
on paper, or on the blackboard; by adding pictures of the objects the 
names of which are spelt; or by the use of rhymes, and other contrivances 
of artificial memory. Another method is to begin with words as wholes, 
and, after some progress has been made in reading in that way, to direct 
attention to the separate letters, their names, and sounds (word method). 
Teachers proceeding in this way often name the letters by the sounds whidi 
they have in the word to be spelt, and not by their proper names. This 
is sometimes called the phonic method. Scholars are led on to more 
difficult words. Text-books of hard words, more or less classified, with 
rules for the most puzzling group, are prepared, and blanks for written 
azercises in spelling. Some liUle help may be gained by rules, and mne- 
monic contnymoeQ', but the standaid epellin^ of our language is so ir- 
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regular, that continual practice for many years is necessary to make any 
approach to the mastery of it. Among the most efiBlcient helps to the 
teacher is the speiling mcUcht for which sides are chosen which contend for 

the victory. It should be noted that continual practice in 
^^^^ reading and writing is needed, or training to spell aloud in class 

will not save from mistakes in writing. Further, the most 
important words for each person are his own vocabulary, the words 
which he uses in his own writing. Perfect accuracy in these is the 
end most to be desired in teaching. If this habit is once established, un- 
usual words will be looked up, when the writer has occasion to use them. 
With all aids and arts, good spelling is one of the most rare and costly 
accomplishments; and, naturally, stress is laid on it as the sign of a 
thoroughly educated person out of all proportion to its real value. The 
best teachers in other respects often fail m spelling. English orthography 
is the opprobrium of English scholarship, and the greatest hindrance to 
education and to the spread of our language. Our children spend three 
years in learning to spell a little; while German children get further in 

a single year. Millions of dollars are spent every year in 
^brm, P"^^"^g silent letters. Earnest efforts are now making for re- 

form. The philological associations of England and America, 
teachers' associations, state and national, in England and America, and 
some state legislatures, have committees appointed on the subject. Several 
schemes of reform have been presented, the most important of which are 
those of A. J. Ellis and L Pitman, E'. Jones, A. M. Bell, and E. Leigh. 
Mr. Bell has invented a set of characters wholly unlike our present letters, 
which indicate by their form the position of the organs of speech. It can 
hardly come into speedy use in common books, fecholars have begun to 
use it somewhat in scientific treatises. (See Bell, Visible Speech^ Lon- 
don, 1867.) Mr. Pitman has proposed an alphabet containing 16 new let- 
ters; and tnere is already quite a body of literature in that alphabet. Dr. 
E. Leigh has combined a phonetic print, like Pitman's, with the standard 
spelling. (See Leigh, Pronoundtig Orthography, St. Louis, 1864, and 
las later publications in New York.) Elementary books for schools, 
printed according to his system, have been used for several years in St. 
Louis, Washington, New York, Boston, and other cities, and are said to 
save much of the time usually spent in learning to read. Editions of most 
of the elementary books (primers, etc.) published in the United States are 
issued in Leigh's print. (See Phonetics.) Mr. Ellis and Mr. Jones pro- 
pose systems based on the present spelling, using always the same letters 
for each sound that are now oftenest usS to denote it, as follows: (Mr. 
Jones's scheme) a as in a/, aa (father h ai (aid), au (taught), b, c (cat), ch 
(chip), d, e (met), ee (eel),/, g (go), h, i (in), ie (pie),j, l,m,n, ng (sing), 
(on), oe (foe),oi (oil), oo (ooze), ou (out),p, r,s, (sun), sh (ship), t, ih 
(their, thine), u (bun), ue (hue), v, w, y, z (zeal). This scheme is de- 
fective in giving the letters different values in combination from those 
which they have when alone, and in representing so many elementaiy 
sounds by digraphs. Besides, it does not serve to bring our spelling int<) 
harmony with other languages. Its advantage is, that it can be set up 
from common printer's cases, and that it can be read by any one who cau 
read the old spelling. — See Cyolopcsdia of £?QjucocCiou* 
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PATIENCE, the calm endurance of necesBary toil or suffering. This 
quality, though similar to perseverance in the prolonged effort which its 
exercise presupposes, differs from it chiefly in the equable temper with 
which thiat effort is made. A patient spirit is one of the most important 
elements in the character of a successful educator. Many occasions, indeed, 
will occur when patience will be the only virtue which will command suc- 
cess. Its cultivation, therefore, is desirable both on this account, and 
because of its value in mental discipline. Its possession, moreover, is 
necessary both to the teacher and to the pupil. To the former, it is of 
special use in his treatment of the varying dispositions with which he has 
to deal. The provocations to impatience and ill temper are so many and 
so constant, that, without patience, the teacher's life will be a continued 
series of annoyances. Impatience in children is the result either of tempera- 
ment or hereditary predisposition; and, in dealing with it, the teacher 
should remember that notning so tends to develop and foster it in his pu- 
pils, as a constant practical exhibition of it in his daily intercourse with 
them. As nothing is so infectious as ill temper, so nothing tends so 
rapidly to curb ill temper as that quiet forbearance which a patient spirit 
diffuses around it like an atmosphere. The mental powers, also, act with 
much greater effect when the calmness of the judgment is undisturbed by 
ill temper or impatience. Perseverance m ay, indeed, exist without patience, 
and to a certain extent may accomplish its objects; but it is safe to say 
that more than half the good results which perseverance aided by patience 
might accomplish, are thrown away if patience does not accompany it. 

PEDAGOGY, or Pedagogics (Gr. TraiSayuyiay from TraZf, irai66c, 
a boy, and aycxydct leading or guiding), the science and art of giving in- 
struction to children, particularly in school, or as by a school-teacher 
{iraidaycjySg), This term is more generally used in Germany than in the 
United States or Great Britain, in which the theory and art of the teacher 
or educator is designated as instruction or education; indeed, the word 
pedagogue is, in these countries, used as a term of reproach. For infor- 
mation in regard to the various departments of pedagogy, see Education, 
Instruction, Didactics, etc. 

PENMANSHIP, writing with the pen, although the term is some- 
times used to indicate any kind of handwriting, or chirography, the 
pen being the most important instrument for writing. The 
FoZt^e. ability to write is one of the two fundamental characteristics of 
an educated person, the inability to read and write constituting what is 
technically called illiteracy; and yet, in advanced education, a legible or 
elegant style of handwriting is not considered of great importance; for the 
cases are veiy few in which a candidate either for admission to a college or 
university, or for a graduating diploma, is rejected for not being able to 
write; any scrawl, however illegible or inelegant, being usually accepted as 
evidence of such ability. The consequence is, that good penmanship has 
not been the distinguishing feature of college graduates, but rather the re- 
verse. When the value of this accomplishment, in every sphere of life, is 
considered, it will be obvious that the policy of thus disparaging penman- 
ship as an accomplishment of a scholar is an entirely mistaken one. It is 
true that it cannot be considered as an element of superior instruction; 
but those who have the direction of that grade of instruction, should al- 
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ways insist npon the completion of the inferior grades as an indispensable 
prerequisite for admission to higher studies. In elementary schools, pen- 
manship constitutes a very important branch of instruction; and, in these, 
siifficient time should be given to it to insure, at least, a respectable degree 

, of excellence to each of the pupils. — ^There are various so-called 

•^^^^'^systems of teaching penmanship, but the underlying principles 
^' are the same in all, the difference chiefly consisting in a diversity 
. in the arrangement of the elements of the letters, with slight modifications 
in their forms and mode of execution, and in the exercises for practice. In 
order to write well, the pupil must have (1) a thorough knowledge of the 
forms of the letters, and (2) a command of the pen to execute them. 
The two fundamental requirements must be made simultaneously, except 
that some previous elementary instruction and practice in drawing will 
aid the pupil very much in his first lessons in penmanship. In these les- 
sons, the forms should be adapted to the pupil's untrained muscles, and 
should increase in complexity and dif^culty pari passu with the training 
of the hand and arm. The proper position of the body and the correct 
mode of holding the pen are indispensable prerequisites to successful work. 
Lessons in penmanship also presuppose a careful analysis of the elementary 
forms of the letters; and, in this respect, systems greatly differ. They 
have, however, many points in common — indeed every thing that is es- 
sential. Commencing with straight lines, to be made at the proper slope, 
and with perfect pardlelism, the pupil advances progressively to the pot- 
hook, the loop, the ellipse, as in the letter o, etc., till, by practicing these 
and their combinations, he has mastered all the small letters of the script 
alphabet, when he proceeds, in a similar manner, with the capitals, from 
which he passes to words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. The copy- 
book should not be used arter the pupil has become thoroughly familiar 
with the proper forms of the letters, and thus acquired a fair style of 
writing. Much time is frequently lost in compelling pupils, year after 
year, to write copies. Quantity as well as quality should be required; 
excellence in penmanship consisting both in correctness and speed of exe- 
cution. Many useful exercises may be blended with practice in penman- 
ship, as the learning of the forms used in business, such as bills, receipts, 
modes of superscribing and addressing letters, etc. Practice in calligraphy j 
or artistic penmanship, is also of use, but should not be carried to an 
extreme in schools. 

PHONETICS (Gr. (jx^vrfTucd, from ^{^, voice), a term used to denote 
not only the science of voice-sounds (phonology) ^ but the arts of phtmoU 
ypy (printing words by their sounds), and phonography (writing words 
by their sounds). It is also used to designate phonetic teach- 
Jj^nttion. £jjg^ ^y ^Yie practical application of phonetics. In all these cases, 
the use of the term phonetic as an adjective is more common; aSf phonetic 
science, phonetic pHnty phonetic writing j and phonetic teaching. In this 
article, these will be severally treated in the order here enumerated. 

I. Phonology f ot phonetic science, is, properly, a branch of the science 

of acoustics, which embraces a consideration of the sounds used in speech, 

as well as those used in singing, and in other departments of 

Fhonou>gy,^^Q^ Phonolc^ is relat^, on the onehand,to^Aysto?ogry, 

as far as the organs of speech, and their action, are cotLQeroadx ^sA^^ts.*^^ 
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other, to philology, being now recognized by the most eminent philologists 
as lying at the very foundation of that science, and hence of much greater 
importance than any mere orthographic etymology can be. This subject 
can be best presented and understood by approaching it from the side of 

our own language, and considering the elementary sounds of 
-^^'^ that language in their natural order and relations. This wiU lay 

a cood foundation for the study of general phonology, and for a 
comparison of the sounds of all languages. The English language contains 
nearly all the sounds needed for a full outline of phonology; and, more- 
over, in Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries (now very generally ac- 
cepted as standards of reference, — in the United States, universally 
adopted as such), there is to be found a complete analysis of these sounds 
— one in which they fully agree, though neither presents them in their 
natural order, giving them merely as the particular sounds of the letters. 
In arranging them according to the latest results of phonetic science, we 
may take these distinctions as we find them in the dictionaries, where they 
are correctly made: (1) the sixteen simple vowel sounds heard in the fol- 
lowing words: fate (same as ei in veil), fat, care, far, ask, all, what (same 
as o in not); mete (same as i in pique), met, fin, note, whole [recognized 
as an English sound, but not sanctioned in orthoepy], rude, pwll, us, t/m. 
These naturally arrange themselves in the following order, with the addi- 
tion of il and G from the German to complete the scale: 



VOWELS. 



Full Vowels. 
Long, when accented. 
Brief, when unaccented. 



FRONT 
UESIES 



(1) 

(2) 



ptque 
1 
veil 

e 



MIDDLE 
8EBIE8 

kUhn 

U 
6o«the 

care her 
2d 9 



BACK 

rude 
U 
note 
O 



aU 



D 



far 

a 



Stopped Vowels. 

Staccato or exploded. 

Always short in En^ish. 

FBONT middle BACK 

pir.-BTE8 8EBIES UTR-nra 

ftn EUnste pull 

i tX U 

met Boecke whole 

e d O 

fat us what 



ask 

a 



my 



oil 

vi 



DIPHTHONGS. " 
out tune 

vu iu 



use 



The full and stopped vowels occur in pairs, and in three corresponding 
series, as shown in the following table: 



pK^ne 
1 

YOl 

e 



fin 
met 

e 

care 



fat 



X 



B 



ktthn 

tt 

U 
Goethe 

5 

her 
9 



Elinste 

U 
BOcke 

6 
us 
9 



<ai 



p 



rude 
U 
note 

O 

what 
V 



pull 
U 
whole 




"far 

a 



ask 
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No distinction is made in these tables between the sound of 6 in term 
or i in girl^ and that of w in urn or in /urL These sounds, however, 
though kindred, are distinguishable, and are so marked by Webster, who 
says, " The vulgar universally, and many cultivated speakers both in Eng- 
land and America, give the e in such words the full sound of u in urge, as 
murcy for mercy ^ turm for term, etc. But, in the most approved style of 
pronunciation, the organs are placed in a position intermediate between 
that requisite for sounding u in furl and that for sounding e in met, thus 
making (as Smart observes) *a compromise between the two'." The vowel 
sounds, as arranged in the above tables, may be thus described. Starting 
from the fundamental sound, a in far (or a in ask), they branch upward 
in (1) a front series, with the tongue rising upward and forward, to i in 
pique; (2) a middle series, with uie tongue rising to ii, dii*ectly upward, 
and not pushed forward or backward; and (3) a back series, with the 
tongue rising upward and backward to u in 7'ude, The succession in the 
order of the sounds as judged by the ear, corresponds to that of the move- 
ments of the tongue, as perceived by the muscular sense. The diphthongs 
are arranged below the simple vowels according as they terminate in the 
upper front vowel i or the upper back vowel u. The relations of the full 
and corresponding stopped vowels to each other, as affected by quantity, 
may be further studied by the aid of the following arrangement of words, 
in which they respectively occur in accented and unaccented syllables (the 
double letters indicating prolonged sounds) : 



eat 


eternal 


kOAn KOnste 


prude 


prudentia 


• • 

11 


• 

1 


il 


U 


UU 


U 




tt 




VTOOd 


• • 


• 

I 






UU 


U 


mate 


maternal 


Goethe 


Bdcke 


oak 


location 


ee 


e 


5 


d 


00 







met 




8i>oken ^ 


ee 


e 






00 





care 


clainroyani 


> cur 


curtail 


aught 


authentic 


aeae 


ae 


89 


Q 


DD 


D 




corry 




curry 




not 


-BB 


•B 


99 


9 


e 


» 




part 


portak 








aa 


a 










ask 








aa 


a 







It may be observed that the stopped vowels do not, and cannot, rise 
quite so high in the scale as their corresponding full vowels; but this 
difference is reduced to a minimum in the fundamental pair, a a, and in 
the lower front pair, se b. 

The following is a synoptical arrangement of consonant sounds, some 
German sounds being added, [a, indicates aspirates; t, subtonics; n, nasals; 
h liquids; t?, vowel consonants] : 
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COXSOXANTS. 








LIP 


TKETH 


TOKOU> 


TIF- 
TONOUE 


TOP- 
T02(GUB 


BOOT* 




TKKXH 


TOHOUX 




up 






tone 


chin 


cat 


(a) 


P 






t 


ch 


C 




fte 






do 


jax 


pet 


(0 


b 






d 


• 

J 


g 




von 


\f 


mn 


ut 


ske 


left 


(a) 


t) 


f 


th 


8 


sh 


d) 




»ic 


«eU 


thiB 


tone 


nsual 


Ta^ 


(<) 


m 


V 


dh 


Z 


zh 


9 




me 






no 


Benor 


Binp 


(n) 


m 






n 

let rare 


n 


ng 


(0 


wtot 






Irj 




«a 


(a) 


hw 

toe 








ye 


h 


w 


W 








J 





For an account of the development of the present method of indicating 
these sounds in the English language, the reader is referred to the article 
on Orthography. 

II. Phonetic Print — The elementary sounds of the English language 
are usually represented in dictionaries by diacritical marks; but various 
methods of phonotypic notation, other than this, have been employed. 
That of Dr. Edwin Leigh has been extensively used for school purposes, 
and has attained a considerable degree of popularity. An ingenious 
system of representation approximating to the diacritical, is used in 
Shearer's Combination Speller (N. Y., 1874). 

III. Phonography, or phonetic writing^ in its more general sense, 
would include any script in which the letters are used to denote soirnds; 
but it is now appropriated, in a special sense, to Pitman's particular system 
of phonetic short-hand. It can be studied in Pitman's manuals, especially 
those of 1860 and 1865; or as it appears in the text-books of Andrews and 
Boyle (Boston, 1846); Langley (CJincinnati, 1851), Graham (N. Y., 1858), 
Ben Pitman (Cincinnati, 1855), Marsh (San Francisco, 1868), Munson 
(N. Y., 1866), and E. Y. Burnz (N. Y., 1872). In connection with any 
of these (especially those prior to I860), Parkhurst's Stenophonographer 
(N. Y., 1852 — 76) can be used, and will give to the investigator, teacher, 
or practical reporter, the history and discussion of the various improve- 
ments, proposed or made, since 1852. — Phonography, notwithstsmding 
its many advantages over the ordinary script, has made but little progress 
since tliat time as a general method of writing, its use, at present, being 
almost exclusively technical. Hence, it has not been generaUy introduced 
as a branch of instruction, except in commercial schools, or for the special 
purposes of preparing for the occupation of the reporter. 

I Y. Phonetic teaching now quite genersdly constitutes a part of the 
lowest grade of eiementary instructiou, ita object being to facilitate the 
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teaching of children to read. (See Phonic Method.) By means of phonetic 
exercises, the yocal organs oi children are trained to clearness and cor- 
rectness of enunciation, while the ear is cultivated so as to be 
Methods, j^ijjg readily to distinguish sounds. At the same time, children 
necessarily acquire a better idea of the use of letters and of the sounds 
which they are employed to denote. Most educators, at the present time, 
recommend this mode of teaching; although there is some diversity in the 
manner in which it is applied. Beginning with simple words in which 
single letters are used to denote simple sounds, and in which no silent let- 
ters occur, the child is led to perceive the use of the letters, and to associate 
with them their proper sounds, the teacher passes progressively to more 
complex and irregular combinations, until the pupil is able to analyze 
words into their component sounds, and state how these sounds are repre- 
sented. After such preliminary exercises, in order that the pupil may fully 
understand the relations of the sounds to each other, and be systematically 
drilled in their utterance, all the elementary sounds must be presented 
synoptically. This is done by phonetic charts, which diould ex- 
char^^ Mbit (1) a logical enumeration of the elementary sounds, illus- 
trated by their use in well-chosen words; and (2) the letters of 
the alphabet with their various sounds, and diphthong combinations. 
Very many of the faults in articulation so frequently met with maybe 
prevented or removed by persistant drilling in the elementary sounds. 
These phonetic drills may comprise exercises in the vowel sounds by them- 
selves; but the consonant sounds are often most effectively practiced in 
combinations with vowels. In teaching persons, whether children or 
adults, to pronounce a foreign language, this training is indispensable. Of 
course, it should be preceded by a careful investigation into the particular 
defects which constitute what is called the " foreign accent", so that the 
elementary sounds involved may be made the special subject of the drill. 
Phonetic analysis should not cease in the lower grades, but should, at every 
stage, constitute a part of the regular reading or elocutionaiy exercises, 
like the fingers of the pianist or violinist, the vocal organs need constant 
technical exercise in order that they may perform their oflBce most effect- 
ively. The enunciation of the open vowel sounds constitutes a most im- 
portant part of vocal training. (See Yoice, Culture of the.) 

PHONIC METHOD, a term applied to a method of teaching read- 
ing, in accordance with which pupils are taught, in pronouncing words, 
to use the sounds of the letters, instead of their names, so that they may 
at once perceive the result of combination, and thus without diflBculty give 
the correct pronunciation. For example, when the pupil is required to 
pronounce the word do^, he does not say de-o-ge^dog, but gives to each let- 
ter the proper sound, phonetically, and thus at once pronounces the word 
dog as the necessary product of the elements thus combined. This 
method is considered by teachers to possess many advantages over the old- 
fashioned way of compelling the pupils to learn the names of the letters 
of the alphabet, and then teaching them to read by spelling exercises. 
(See Orthography^ 

P HON ICS. See Orthography, and Phonetics. 

PHYSICAL EDTJCATION may be defined as that systematic train- 
ing of the bodily powers which tends to reudQ3ct3\'^m,^5l^^^^V^^vs^5v»^^^ 
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sible de^9 efficient in their several functions. The necessity for this 
training is generally acknowledged, as a basis for the higher departments 
of education. Among the ancients — the Persians, the Greeks, 
jjejinuwn, ^^^ ^^^ Romans, especially, the highest respect was accorded 
to physical culture; and the means employed were generally well adapted 
to the purpose, although merely empirical; but, at the present time, the re- 
searches of science ought to supply a far better and more accurate basis 
for an effective system of bodily training. — Physical education looks to 
two objects: (1) to encourage a normal development of bodily powers; and 
nh- (^) check morbid growth. Incidentally to these, of course, 

Objects, ^jjg preservation of health, that is, protection against disease, is 
an important object; since a condition of health is the foundation upon 
which all physical culture must rest; indeed^ if children are successfully 
protected from morbid influences and disturbances, normal development 
must result. 

(1) The application of appropriate means to stimulate or guide the de- 
velopment of the bodily powers constitutes what is called physical training. 
This training may be (1) general, or (2) special. Up to a certain 
Physical q^q^ gji physical exercise must have for its object ^neral develop- 
raimng, ^gj^^. beyond that, the special purpose of the trSning must dic- 
tate the nature of the exercise to be employed. Military drill, it is true, 
is often employed in schools to promote general development, but there is 
very much required in militaiy discipline that is quite unnecessary for or- 
dinary physical culture. The importance of systematic exercise has been 
considered in the articles calisihenics and gymnastics (q^v.). Such exer- 
cise, however, must not look exclusively to muscular development; but to 
the prompt use of muscular power in obedience to the dictates of mind. 
Such power systematically exercised in any given direction becomes al- 
most automatic, as is seeu in the case of the skillful oarsman, rider, or 
swordsman; or in adepts in athletic games, such as those of ball and cricket. 
All such means of physical culture become of special value, as bringing the 
powers of the body under the immediate control of the wiU; and, hence, 
under the name athleticSf they have been generally encouraged by those 
who have the direction of superior education. In the same category, are 
to be placed the exercises which regard the due development of other phys- 
ical powers, as the senses, the vocal organs, the lungs, and, in a closer re- 
lation to intellectual education, the brain. Educators err greatly in for- 
getting that the brain is a physical organ, and that its exercise is subject 
to the same laws and to the same limitations as other bodily organs; and 
that, therefore, physical considerations should have a controlling weight in 
determining the means and, to some extent, the methods of intellectual 
training. (See Brain.) Many are inclined to regard the direction of phys- 
ical training as unnecessary. They think that the physical powers of 
children and youth receive, in the instinctive and irrepressible exercises 
natural to that age, a sufficient education for ordinary purposes. From 
this view arises a neglect which is fraught with serious injury. Not only 
does the individual fail to act appropriately and energetically at every 
trying period of his life; but, in most cases, his action falls somewhat below 
what is required for effective results, through want of the full co-operation 
of the bodlljr powers; md, toward the close oi lUe, decre]^itude is accelerated 
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by the partial atrophy occasioned by imperfect development and by 
disuse. 

(2) To check morbid growth or to prevent disease, careful attention 
must be given to the surroundings of the child, particularly in school; as 

there he is subjected to constant restraint, and, hence, cannot 
arowth ®^®^^ ^^ natural instincts which would prompt him to es- 
^ * cape from such surroundings. The preservation of children 
from morbid influences in school depends upon a great variety of circum- 
stances, for a full enumeration of which, see Hygiene, School. The prac- 
tical aim of physical education, under the influence of modem life, is al- 
most always intellectual. Gymnastics and calisthenics, however, indirectly 
exert a moral influence which, of itself, makes their practice desirable. 

This is that magnanimity which is produced in generous minds 
to morals ^^ *^® consciousness of bodily health and power, and a dispo- 
' eition to use that power worthily. A feeling of inferiority has 
always associated with it an element of immorality, which leads its posses- 
sor to acts of duplicity and meanness to preserve his equality. There is still 
another phase of physical education to be considered — that which relates 
to the joint action of the mind and body through the medium of the senses. 
(See Ear; Eye; and Senses, Education of.) The minute subdivision of 

labor characteristic of the age in which we live, by giving a 
The ^^'i^^'iitilitarian value to the cultivation of the senses is rapidly con- 
stituting this an element of increasing importance. Already, the success 
of numerous trades and employments is dependent upon a nicety of discrim- 
ination by means of the eye, the ear, the taste, or the touch; and the 
number of these is steadily increasing. The cultivation of the senses, 
therefore, is desirable from a merely utilitarian point of view; while for gen- 
eral culture, such as is required in many of the arts, its absolute necessity 
is manifest. Many considerations and interests, therefore, conspire to 
make the subject of physical education one of constantly increasing 
importance. 

PHYSIOLOGY (Gr. ^Cxr^c nature, and MyoQy discourse), the science 
which treats of vital phenomena — as contradistinguished from anat- 
omy, which treats of the structure of living bodies and the materials 
of which they are composed. In the course of education, it presup- 
poses some preliminary knowledge of chemistry, physics, anatomy, and 
especially of microscopic anatomy, or histology; and, in turn, it pre- 
cedes the study of hygiene, or the laws of health, and that of pathology, 
or the science of abnormal function. As a science, physiology is of 
recent origin, though the name has been in use from antiquity. like 

all other natural sciences, as Dalton observes, " there is only 
^t^d/ed ^°® means by which physiology can be studied; that is, by 

the observation of nature". It has been built up by experiment; 
and many of its most essential truths, and these in their practicial results 
the most important to mankind, have been gained through vivisection. As 
the principal foundation of hy^ene, it is obvious that its principles should 
be so far made an element ofgeneral education as may conduce to a just 
appreciation of nature's sanitary code. How this may best be accomplished 

School ^ * question that has hardly received the attention it de- i 
physiology, servea. School physiology, in many cases, consists of a» «sss^ ' 
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teiing of anatomy; in others, of a still more unsubstantial fabric of in- 
formation regarding function; or, in still others, of a blending of the two 
with hygienic doctrines, often based not on a wide conception of biological 
truths, but on the meager knowledge gained by personal experience. The 
difficulty has always consisted in attempting to build upon too nairow a 
foundation, and that by means of an erroneous method. Thus, the attempt 
is made to teach the elements of physiology without a sufficient grouna- 
work of chemistry and physics, and exclusively from books, instead of from 
practical experience in the laboratory. The results have been — as those 
of book learning and lecture teaching in natural science, without observa- 
tion and experiment, always must be — unreal and evanescent; hence, by 
such instruction the true nature of vital phenomena is never clearly appre- 
hended; and the hygienic deductions are, of course, correspondingly il- 
logical Doubtless, a great amount of knowledge has been impaired, in 
these later days, to the people in general on this subject; but the advance 
that has been made in sanitary practice is, probably, due not so much to 
the results of school education, as to the improved education of medical 
men, and to their advice spoken and written to communities, learning by 
practical experience the penalty of infringing hygienic laws. The real 
requisite in general education on this subject appears to be, that, when a 
sufficient foundation has been laid, a practical course of biology 
Jiioiogy, gjjQ^i^j ^ employed to elucidate the general laws of life; and 
then the habit of scientific thought and reasoning, formed by such training, 
will lead to a correct application of general principles to the special condi- 
tions of human life. Some such course of biological study as A Course of 
Practical Instruction in Elementary Biology ^ by Huxley and Martin, 
might properly form a part of the curriculum of every collegiate institution; 
and, in all schools of a lower grade, as much preparation should be made 
for such a course as is practicable. Objective teaching, in outline, of anat- 
omy, by the dissection of the lower animals, accompanied by such simple 
practical suggestions as arise from the interpretation of the mechanical ar- 
rangements of the body, may be early commenced; but, in all cases, this 
foundation should be laid systematically, with a definite end in view, and 
by instructors who have qualified themselves to teach, by following a 
complete practical course, such as is above suggested. Teaching merely 
_ 7, 1. ^"^ text-books and by pictures, will be almost useless, because 
leaa-oooks. gup^rficial; and no demonstrations, even &om the best models, 
can ever be so effective as those from actual dissections of the lower ani- 
mals. A pupil will gain a better idea of the appearances presented by his 
own organs, and of their own relations to one another, from seeing a 
demonstration of those of a rabbit or a dog, for example, than from any 
rigid, and necessarily unreal, model, however skillfully constructed and 
colored. Such models, however, admirably subserve secondary demon- 
stration s. — F or a list of works of reference, see Cychpcedia of Kducatum. 
PICTTJBES. One of the earliest efforts of the human mind, after 
spoken language, appears to be the communication of ideas by tangible ob- 
jects. The use of pictures and images is common among sav- 
use of, ^g^ every- where. It is no less characteristic of the infant mind 
among civilized races, children being not only interested in lookingat 
pictures, but, by a natural prompting, attem-^ting to imitate them. The 
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first ideas "which the child takes from objects being concrete, its means of 
expressing them takes the concrete form — its first effort being, as near as 
possible, a reproduction of the objects themselves. Not till a fi^gher devel- 
opment has been reached, is it fitted to make use of a S3^tem in which 
purely arbitrary forms are employed. Thia early and almost universal 
instinct, therefore, involving, as it must, the ability to understand ideas so 
communicated, suggests the peculiar fitness of this method for use in tBe 
instruction of children. This form of expression being attended with so 
much pleasure, it finds its natural place in the kindergarten system; and 
we find, accordingly, various exercises there for the employment of it. It 
is even extended into the ordinary school system in the shape of object 
lessons. But this method, useful as it is at certain stages, has 
LtmUations. -^ limitations. It should not be foigotten that, with children, 
the object itself, for purposes of instruction, is always better than any 
representation of it. As the picture of an animal, for instance, is only one 
phase of the form of that animal, and does not usually take into considera- 
tion size, color, and many other essential qualities, only a very imperfect 
impression can be gained from it. lliis fact should suggest the limitations 
mentioned. These have reference principally to the end to be attained, to 
the correctness of the picture, and the number and nature of the objects 
represented. As to the correctness of the picture, little need be said; as 
modern publications, in this respect, show a constant improvement, and 
leave little to be desired. The number of objects represented in each 
pictinre should be limited, single figures being, at first, given; afterwards 
two or three. The objects represented, also, should be familiar things, and 
several of a kind, inasmuch as, by the contemplation of these, the child's 
conceptive faculty, or imagination, and powers of generalization are exer- 
cised. In this respect, also, the right method in primers and elementary 
books, is, as a rule, instinctively taken — though not always. The value 
of this last restriction, at a later period, may be easily illustrated. If the 
object be to give an idea of some animal never seen — the camel, for 
instance — the task is made comparatively easy from the child's having 
seen illustrations of somewhat similar objects with which it is familiar; as 
the horse, cow, etc. It seizes at once upon the points of resemblance, and, 
immediately after, upon the points of difference, and thus makes a positive 
addition to its knowledge. But let the same child be confronted with a 
picture of a star-fish, or a printing-press, and the probability is, if it has 
never seen these or any similar objects, that it will get only a very imper- 
fect idea of either. The reason is obvious. With no previous preparation, 
it is called upon to establish in its mind an entirely new conception, solely 
from the picture, without any corresponding tangible basis in its experience. 
The result is a thwarting of the tendency to generalization — so strong with 
children always — and a confusing of the mind by an indistinct conception, 
invariably accompanied with a loss of interest. The special uses to which 
pictures are put, whether as diagrams in illustration of particular studies, 
or as part of a higher, artistic education, need not here be considered. 

POETRY, or the written expression of beauty, is an important instru- 
ment in certain departments of intellectual culture, besides aiding in the 
education of the emotions and sensibilities, and in the cultivation of taste. i 
(See Esthetic Culture.) The pupil's first knowkd^ oi ^ro^^jss^^^^wsi^^ ^ 
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is usually obtained from the school reader. The maimer of its presentation 
there, however, is susceptible of improvement. The free use of figures of 

rhetoric, and of obsolete or unusual words and phrases, renders 

Mode of poetry inappropriate to the minds of children till after the usual 

^'^ modes of exprision have become familiar. Ite proper time for 

presentation, therefore, is when rhetoric is studied — that is, dur- 
ing the latter part of the high-school course, or in the college. Yet nothing 
is more common than to find a highly-involved passage from Shakespeare, 
or an abstruse paragraph from Wordsworth, in a reader intended for pupils 
of from ten to fifteen years of age. Some vague or half-considered idea 
that these passages are, in some way, to serve as models, by being thus 
presented, or are necessary for elocutionary purposes, is probably in the 
mind of the compiler. But what should we think of the music teacher 
who should present a symphony of Beethoven, as a model, to a beginner 
practicing the scales ? The parallel case is cpiite as absurd. The result is 

bad in two ways: (1) the unintelligibility, to the child, of such 
^^*"^* a poetical selection deprives it of aU use as a model; and (2) the 
disgust^ thus occasioned becomes permanent, and leads the pupil, even in 
manhood, to avoid a reperusal of the author thus used. How many per- 
sons, of mature years, date their dislike to Milton, for instance, from an 
enforced use of his works as reading or parsing exercises in early youth I 

The introduction of poetry into the school curriculum should 
gestians ^^^^^ *^® natural plan, the first poems used being exceedingly 

simple, containing no words beyond the vocabulary of the child, 
and treating of subjects and objects of every-day familiarity. An excel- 
lent plan would be to place, as an introductory lesson in reading, a para- 
phrase in prose of the poem to be used. In this way, the pupil, being 
possessed beforehand of the meaning of what he is approaching, is at 
liberty to give more attention to the poetical mode of expression, this being 
the principal thing to be considered; for, if the meaning were the prin- 
cipal thing, prose would be preferable — it being more direct and in more 
familiar language. The fact that rhythmical hmguage is, in many cases, 
SDecicd assistance to the memory, indicates its peculiar fitness for 
'^mlue, certain educational purposes. By its aid, abstract truths and 

arbitrary rules may often be fixed in the mind, in a way not 
possible by any other. Moral truths, also, may often be better retained in 
the memory by their expression in rhythmical form. The experience of 
most persons will probably furnish illustrations of this fact. There appears 

to be a limit to this use of rhyme, however, determined partly by 
^vnw *^® nature of the things to be remembered, and partly by the es- 
thetic effect produced by such use. It may be said, in general, 
that all concrete ideas and relations, — those which, upon suggestion, call up 
in the mind material images — do not require the aid of rhyme to fix them 
in the memory; while ideas and relations of an essentially abstract or 
arbitrary nature, are more easily retained in the memory by a rhythmical 
expression of them. As an illustration of a violation of the first proposi- 
tion, may be mentioned a rhymed text-book on geography. In the study " 
of geography, the definitions, descriptions, etc., being always accompanied 
bj pictures and maps, are firmly fixed in the mind oy the eye — the most 
effective of ail the agents used in acquiring knowledge. To call in the aid 
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of the ear, therefore, is superfluous, and tends, rather, to distraction. II 
there had been originally any vagueness of conception left by the image 
addressed to the eye, the ear might, with propriety, be called in to aid it; 
but, from the nature of things, this is impossible. The picture of a 
material object will alwa^^s present to the mind a clearer idea of it, th.in 
any verbal description. A further objection, in this case, is 
MecUon *^^* ^^® rhymed version, degenerating, as it is almost sure to 
do, into grotesque doggerel, familiarizes the mind of the pupil 
with the most degraded form of poetry, and tends to unfit it for an appre- 
ciation of the higher. In regard to the second proposition mentioned 
above, it may be said that we naturally seek some ^ort, succinct form for 
expressing generalizations, and abstract and arbitrary relations, which shall 
make them convenient for use; and that form is often found. If the poetic 
form would enable us to remember them more distinctly, and if no objec- 
tion to its use could be raised, it would be allowable; but if this form, 
besides adding little to our ability to remember, is open to the additional 
objection that it presents to the undiscriminating mind of the pupil a bad 
poetical model, it would seem that it ought not to be used. It can -hardly 
be claimed that rhymed versions of the Lord's Prayer, or of the Proverbs, 
for instance — of the propositions of geometry, or of the rules of arith- 
metic, have helped us materially to learn more readily or appreciate more 
fully the truths contained in them. The very nature of some truths is 
averse to ornament; and the use of it, in such cases, should be discounte- 
nanced. A frequent result of the appreciation of the beautiful, which 
^ underlies all poetry, is the attempt of youth sooner or later to 

poetr^^. ^"t® poetry. Every teacher's experience will supply instances 
of this. This inclination usually makes its appearance between 
the ages of 15 and 20, in minds that have a natural taste for beautiful 
objects, after a considerable command of language has been obtained, and 
before the realities of life have come to darken, with their shadows, the 
bright sky of youth. As not one in a hundred, however, of those who 
write verses, at this age, will become a poet, the teacher's course is plain. 
His method of cure should be, unsparing criticism, but applied in a 
kindly spirit. It will require only a few exposures of bad rhymes, false 
similes and metaphors — and of these, the most preposterous will generally 
be found to be the most cherished by the writer — to recall the would-be 
poet to a more sober and useful pursuit. 

PRAXIS (Gt. irpa^ig, from irpaaaeLVy to do), a particular form of 
exercise designed to afford practice to the pupils; as a praxis for parsing 
or analysis, in teaching grammar. 

PBEPABATOBT SCHOOLS, schools for secondary instruction, 
in which pupils are prepared for admission to the college or university. 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. See Education. 
PRIMER (Lat. liher primarius, a little book containing the oJBSces 
of the Roman Catholic Church, so called because used at prime — prima 
kora — the first hou(, originally a small book of prayers, or for element- 
ary religious instruction, but at the present time, an elementary reading- 
book of the lowest grade. The literature relating to primers, or A-B-0 
books, is very curious and interesting, some of uiese books having had 
great fame on account of their long and exteivmft \s2afc. Qnaa ^1 ^^ ^'sr^ 
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earliest was Luther's (or Melanchthon'sJ Child's Little Primer^ containing 
the Lord's Prayer, etc. In 1534, a Prymer in Englyshe with certain 
prayers J etc., was printed by John Byddell; and, in 1545, King Henry 
Vin. ordered an English FoTin of Public Prayer, or Primer , to be 
printed; and to be " taught, lemed, and red" throughout his dominions. 
Bienrods primer, containing an illustrated alphabet, was the earliest 
publication of this kind in German, dating back to the middle of the 16th 
century. The horn-hook was the simplest and most noted of primers. 
f See Horn-Book, and Cbmst Cross Row.^ The Royal Primer of Great 
Britain and the New England Primer also had great fame. 
PRIZES. See Emulation. 
PROGRAMME. See School Management. 
PROMOTION. See School Management. 

PSYCHOLOGY (Gr. ilwxfjj soul, and "kdyo^y discourse), the science 
which treats of the human soul and its manifestations, that is, of the phe- 
nomena of intelligence, sensibility, and will. It embraces a 
Definuion, consideration of aU that pertauis to the inner consciousness of 
man, whether derived from external or sensuous impression, or from the 
intuitions and activities of the soul itself, considered as the conscious ego 
animating, informing, and employing the material form, or body. " Psy- 
chology", says President Porter — in The Human Intellect (1869) — **is 
a science. It professes to exhibit what is actually known or may be learned 
concerning the soul, in the forms of science — i. e., in the forms of exact 
observation, precise definition, fixed terminology, classified arrangement, 
and rational explanation". Psychology embraces a wider field of research 
than mental and moral philosophy, for it comprehends the whole science 
of human consciousness, and is concurrent with anthropology as far as the 
latter treats of the soul and its relations to the body. Those manifesta- 
tions of intelligence which are based upon the observation of external 
things are the peculiar field of intellectual science, but the vast field of 
intuition is the peculiar sphere of psychological investigation; for it is 
upon a careful study of the inner perceptions and the independent activities 
of the soul itself, that we must rely to obtain a knowledge of its nature 
and its relation to the Universe and its Creator. 

Education as a complete science must rest upon psychology, and can 
never reach its full development in theory and practice until psychological 
investigation has been carried beyond its present stage of prog- 
j^^J^^^^ ress, and has fully developed the principles needed for the 
construction of a complete practiced system. Such a system 
would constitute the art corresponding to the science which President 
Porter in the above cited definition outlines, and would place the practical 
educator in possession of the principles and rules requisite for the aid and 
guidance of the soul in developing itself in all its relations — intellectual, 
ethical, and spiritual. — This subject is in this work treated in detail in 
separate articles. (See Education, Instruction, Intellectual Education, 
Physical Education, etc.) 

PXTNISHMENT is the intentional infliction of pain for the purpose 
of controlling the will, either to compel action or to restrain it. In educa- 
^^^ tion this is often requisite, for the sake both of the pupil and 

jjefiTiea, ^f ^^^^ schooL LawleBsaosa troxiMl ^t«^w1 "vere every individ- 
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ual allowed, without restraint, to exercise his own self-will. There must 
be authority, and that authority must be recognized and enforced. (See 
Authority. ) The proper discipline of the pupils requires that 
r^^iment ^^^ should be brought under control, either by means of agen- 
^ 'cies that will lead to self-control, as appeals to reason and con- 

science, or to other motives, such as the love of approbation, the desire to 
excel, the hope of reward, etc. Where these fail, appeal must be made to 
• *^® sense of fear, through the apprehension of mental or physical 
mhi f^' This, as being the lowest principle to which recourse may 
* be had, should be the last, and should always be employed by 
the teacher with great reluctance and with the greatest possible caution. 
(See Fear.) 

Where it can be made effectual, the best form of punishment is censure, 

which may be expressed by direct reproof, by dement marks, or by public 

^^ disgrace. Reproof, to be effective, should be sparing, and never 

^^'^''^' administered in tones of anger or irritation, as if the teacher 

had suffered some personal grievance, and were vindicating himself rather 

than pointing out and condemning the fault of the pupil. The teacher's 

personality must be eliminated in administering punishment, except as far 

as he may make apparent his Borrow that pnishment is necessary, and 

his regret that it is his duty to inflict it. Tne object must be felt by the 

pupil to be chastisement and correction, not vindictiveness, or the desire 

to avenge offended dignity or authority. Constant scolding is exceedingly 

injurious to the pupil, and of no efficacy whatever; nor can 5ie 

bcoimng, attempt on the part of the teacher be approved to wound the 

feelings of the pupil by satirical or sarcastic remarks; for the latter 

instinctively feels that this is a mean advantage taken by the 

Sarcasm, teacher both of his position and of his superior ability. 

Demerit marks have the advantage of deflniteness in expressing, and in 
a way that is unanswerable, if just, — the amount of censure administered 
for neglect or wrong-doing; and, when these are required to be 
•^^J^ exhibited to parents, the punishment may be very severe. Forms 
of disgrace, humiliating positions, or badges, may be rendered 
exceedingly painful to some minds; while others would only be hardened 
by them. Extreme caution is required in employing this kind of punishment. 
The character of the pupil should be carefully studied, and the 
disarace ®^®^* watched. Delicacy of feeling and self-respect in the pupil 
' are never to be sacrificed for a temporary advantage. Deten- 
tion and the imposition of tasks are also to be resorted to with care, or 
the school may become to the pupil a hateful place. 

As to corporal punishment, the lowest form of all, there is great dif- 
ference of opinion among educators regarding the propriety of ever resorting 
to it in schools. D. P. Page, an educator of long experience, 
Oorporcd great moral force, and singular kindliness of nature, fully ad- 
^^^ mitted the necessity of corporal punishment as a last resort. 
"I do not hesitate", he says, **to teach that corporal infliction is 
one of the justifiable means of establishing authority in the school-room. 
To this conclusion I have come after a careful consideration of the subject, 
modified by the varied experience of nearly twenty years, and by a some- 
what attentive observation of the working oi «S\ >iJafc ^«mj»^wss!w^\!«:^^ 
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been devised to avoid its use or to supply its place". Horace Mann, one 
of the most enthusiastic advocates of moral suasion, yet recognized the 
necessity of corporal punishment in some cases. " Punishment", he says, 
"should never be inflicted except in cases of the extremest necessity; while 
the experiment of sympathy, confidence, persuasion, encouragement, should 
be repeated forever and ever". An English teacher says, "It is necessary 
for a child to learn that violation of law, whether of school, society, or 
God, brings inevitable suffering. The sense of right is so imperfectly 
developed in children, that one of the ways of impressing upon a child 
that right is right, and wrong is wrong, is by showing that suffering fol- 
lows from one, enjoyment and a sense of satisfaction from the other". 
(The Educational Reporter ^ London, July 1., 1874.) Corporal punish- 
ment is sanctioned by Rosenkranz in Pedagogics as a System. "This 
kind of punishment", he says, "provided always that it is not too often ad- 
ministered, or with undue severity, is the proper way of dealing with will- 
ful defiance, with obstinate carelessness, or with a really perverted will, 
so long or so often as the higher perception is closed against appeal." 
Under peculiarly favorable circumstances, — a condition of things which 
may be considered ideal, that is, where the home training of the pupils of 
a school has been judicious and correct, where all have been taught, from 
their earliest years, to obey their elders and superiors; and this not by vio- 
lence and severity, but with gentleness and firmness; and moreover, where 
the teacher or teachers of l£e school are gifted with the same talents for 
discipline, — imder such circumstances, most educators would agree that 
a resort to corporal punishment would scarcely ever, if at all, be necessary. 
But such are not the circumstances under which children are instructed in 
school. Bain, in Education as a Science (1881) says: "Where corporal 
punishment is kept up, it should be at the far end of the list of penalties; 
its slightest application should be accounted the worst disgrace, and 
should be accompanied with stigmatizing forms. It should be regarded 
as a deep injury to the person that inflicts it, and to those that have to 
witness it, as the height of shame and infamy. It ought not to be re- 
peated with the same pupil: if two or three applications are not enough, 
removal is the proper course". 

As to the offenses for which corporal punishment should be inflicted, 
and the proper mode of inflicting it, the following suggestions (of a practi- 
cal teacher) would probably meet with universal approval from those who 
claim that this mode of discipline is, in certain cases, indispensable: (1) It 
should be reserved for the baser faults. A child should never be struck 
for inadvertencies, for faults of forgetfulness, for irritability and careless- 
ness, or for petty irregularities. It is a coarse remedy, and should be 
employed upon the coarse sins of our animal nature. (2) When employed 
at all, it should be administered in strong doses. The whole system of 
slaps, pinches, snappings, and irritating blows is to be condemned. These 
petty disciplines tend to stir up anger, and rather encourage evil in the 
child than subdue it. (3) In administering physical punishment to a child, 
the head should be left sacred from all violence. Pulling the hair or the 
ears, rapping the head with a thimble or with the knuckles, boxing the 
ears, flapping the cheeks or the mouth, are all brutal expedients. The^ 
irritating and annoying practices are lax more likely to arouse malignant 
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passions, than to alleviate them. (4) The temper with which you ad- 
minister punishment will, generally, excite in the child a corresponding 
feeling. If you bring anger, anger will be excited; if you bring affection 
and sorrow, you will find the child responding in sorro^vi^ul feelings; if you 
A)ring moral feelings, the child's conscience wiU be excited. Anger and 
severity destroy all the benefit of punishment: love and firmness will, if 
anything can, Work penitence and a change of conduct. See Cyclopcedia 
of Education, art. Corporal Punishment. (See also Authority, Disci- 
pline, and Xtovernment.) 

PXJPJtti-TEACHi^IR, a term used, chiefly in England, to designate a 
boy or a mjjl employed to perform certain duties connected with the teach- 
ing and ilanagement of a school. 

aXJABBIVIUM. See Arts. 

READING, as the basis and instrument of all literary education, is 
the most important branch of school instruction. After the child 'has 
learned to talk, he may be taught to understand, and to give vocal ex- 
pression to, such written language as is adapted to his degree of mental 

development. To do this involves an association, in the mind, 
Processes. ^^ ^^^ printed form of the word (1) with its proper sound, or 
pronunciation, and (2) with the idea which it is intended to express. In 
teaching children to read, the first of these processes requires the principal 
attention; but, as progress is made, the second constantly increases in im- 
portance. The word, and not the letters composing it, is the true element 
in reading. No one can be said to know how to read who is obliged to 
stop at the word, and study its composition, before he can pronounce it. 
The due meaning and pronunciation of every word must be immediately 
recognized by the mind, without pause or hesitation, in the act of reading. 
But the word is made up of separate characters, representing elementary 
sounds; and hence arises a diversity of methods in teaching children to 

pronounce words. The alphabet method, or A-B- C method (q. v.) , 
method requires that the child should learn the names of all the letters 

of the alphabet, and then, by means of a spelling process, learn 
the proper pronunciation of their combinations. This process is condemned 
by most teachers of the present time, as long and tedious, as well as illogical; 
the method most generally preferred being that denominated the word 

method (q. v.), by which the child learns at once to pronounce 
nwtT(^ short words, and is taught the sounds and names of the letters, 

by an analysis of them. When the sounds of the letters are 
used instead of the names, the process has been called the phonic method 
(q. v.), which, in modem didactics, is most generally approved. Certainly, 

it is more rational to expect that a child will perceive the true 
method pi^om^i^ciation of a word through an analysis of the sounds of 

the letters, than by usin^r their names, many of which afford no 
key to the sound. For example, if the word be cat, the child reaches the 
pronunciation at once by enumerating the sounds k-h-t; while by spelling, 
he is obliged to say se-^-te, introducing sounds entirely foreign to the word. 
In the one case, the mental association required is simple and direct; in 
the other, it is complex and indirect, It is Uuq that> by low^^M.^JS^'s^^ 
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rote-teaching, children learn to read by the latter method; but the question 

arises, are they not to a certain extent unfitted for other instruction by so 

. . illogical a process ? Auxiliary to the phonic method, and, indeed, 

^^^ dictated by its needs, is the phonetic method^ in which the absurd 
contradictions of the alphabet are removed by using the letters 
slightly modified, so as to have a character for each separate sound, and 
each sound represented by one, and only one, character. (See Obthoobaphy, 
and Phonetics.) These various methods are dictated by what may per- 
haps be called the mechanics of reading; but, in connection with that, the 
teacher must always bear in mind, that what the child is learning to pro- 
nounce is a symbol of thought; and, hence, at every step, the pupil's under- 
standing is to be addressed. "Each sentence read", says Johonnot (in 
Principles and Practice of Teaching, N. Y., 1881), "should be the em- 
bodiment of a thought which the pupil thoroughly understands, and should 
be delivered precisely as it should be spoken. The practice of allowing 
the words, of a reading-lesson to be pronounced separately should never be 
permitted". Reading, as a part of education, has a twofold object: (1) to 
understand what is read; and (2) to give proper oral expression 

Opject. ^ j^. ^Y^^ is to say, reading is either for the purpose of gaining 
information for one's self, or for imparting information to others. To teach 
a pupil to read properly implies far more than correct elocution. It implies 
the development of that judgment and spirit which, being brought to the 
perusal of useful books, or other reading matter, will enable the student to 
gather up information, and, in every available manner, make the realm of 
books tributary to his own mental wants. Hence, as auxiliary to reading, 
the proper meaning of words^ phrases, and idioms must be taught; and 
exercises must be employed for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent 
the pupil has received correct ideas from what he has read. When the 
object IS to teach the pupils elocution, the exercises should be specially 
adapted to that end. Thus, the pupil, having read in order to understand 
for himself, should^be required to read the same passage for the information 
of his fellow pupils. For this purpose, it has been recommended, in class 
teaching, to permit only the pupil reading to use the book, all the others 
being required to listen; because, in this way, the pupils will be on the 
alert to hear and know the meaning of what is read, and will, besides, 
better appreciate the true end of reading; while, on the other hand, the one 
reading will endeavor to pronounce correctly, enunciate distinctly, and 
emphasize natur^y. Reading-books should be constructed with 

booiS^ a special reference to the accomplishment of this object; and, 

hence, the lessons should be adapted, at each stage, to the mental 

status of the pupils. Moreover, the material should not consist of mere 

fragments, without any logical continuity; but should be of such a 

character as to discipline the mind in connected thinking upon suitable 

subjects, and to aw£^en an interest in the minds of the pupils. Usually, 

this essential object of reading in schools is defeated by the use of extracts 

from essays on difficult, abstract subjects, or from authors whose style is 

too complex, and whose vocabulary is too ponderous for children. > 

o. jf Simultaneous reading is commended by some teachers as an 

^ /i^ou.9 elocutionary drill, as being useful (1 ) to impart habits of distinct- 

exercise, UQSS of enuuciation, (2) to i^move the habit of too rapid or too 
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slow a style of reading, (3) as means of voice culture for elocution. — (See 
Elocution, and Voice.) 

RECESSES. See Hygiene, School, and School Management. 
RECITATION, a term used in American colleges and schools, to 
denote the rehearsal of a lesson by pupils before their instructor, or the 
repetition of something committed to memory. The manner in 

^^ ^ which the teacher should conduct the daily recitations of his 
recitations. ^^^^"^ ^ * matter of very great importance, since apparently 
* perfect recitations may be gone through with which not only 
have little educative value, but may even be productive of positive 
harm to the mind of the pupil. The surest guide in this respect, is that 
which is derived from a consideration of the essential meaning of the word 
education, no method of recitation having any value which does not keep 
constantly in view the development of the pupil's mental powers. It 
should always be remembered by the teacher that the supreme object of the 
recitation is to accustom the pupil, by daily practice, to use the faculties 
of which he is possessed. Many a so-called recitation results, by too mudi 
explanation on the part of the teacher, in a reversal of the functions of 
the teacher and the class — the former reciting to the latter, instead of 
the latter to the former. The passive attitude of mind in which pupils 
listen to a long explanation is the very attitude from which they need to be 
roused. There are two stages in the development of a mental power as 
produced by the exercises of the class room: (1) the knowing what to say; 
and (2) the saying of it. The first stage the pupil is supposed 
d^eSmn^'^ have reached by the study of the lesson; the second and most 
* important one, is not passed through by the pupil in the case 
above supposed. Of far greater service is it, therefore, to the pupil, to be 
allowed to state the result of his study in his own language^ nalting and 
imperfect though it be, than to compel him to listen to an exposition by 
the teacher. Under the first condition, it will be apparent, at every step, 
whether he really understands his lesson; and, if he does, every day wdi 
add to the copiousness of his vocabulary, and his ease of mental action, 
and give to his recitation its highest educative result; while, under the 
second — the condition of a "passive recipient", — there will always 
be apparent to every discerning person, an inexact apprehension of the 
thought presented, a certain degree of insincerity, strengthened into a 
mentel habit through fear of ridicule, and mental powers "rusting in 
disuse". Even apt pupils, under such conditions, will become, at best, 
theorists or dreamers — critics, ready to pass judgment upon others' 
performances, but powerless to act for themselves. The utmost that can 
be claimed for this method is, that a single faculty, that of mem- 

Memory. ^^^ j^^^ y^^^^ cultivated; while this cultivation has been ac- 
complished not only by the neglect, for the time being, of the other 
powers, but at their expense; since the pupil is daily becommg confirmed 
in the idea that they are properly exercised, and, by pursuing all future 
studies in the same way, acts to their permanent injury. 

It is not intended by this to discountenance the explanation of those 
difficult points, which will always occur, sometimes through a feebleness 

Expla- ^^ *^® pupil's understanding, and at others through a failure of i 

nations, the text-book to supply a link necessary to tha QQntixiJiife^ ^^ * 
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thought. Such explanations are legitimate, and should be made in 
language suited to the pupil's comprehension; the most thoughtful edu- 
cators agreeing in this, that one of the gravest errors on the part of the 
teacher is an explanation in terms so unfamiliar as to be unintelligible, or 
so as to leave on the mind of the pupil only a vague and unsatisfactory 
impression. One of the most conspicuous merits of an able teacher is his 
ability to explain, in concise and simple language, the difficulties which 
necessarily beset the paths of his pupils. But it must always be borne in 
mind that one of the greatest merits of a recitation is to compel the pupil 
to discover and present for himself the difficulties which he has en- 
countered. 

The method of simultaneous recitation is open to the objection that 
by it the errors of backward pupils — and those, therefore, who are most 
in need of instruction — are concealed under the readiness of the more 

forward. The result usually anticipated from this method, 

Simtdta- {^ ^.^ ^ quickening of the mental powers of backward pupils 

re^aUon, ^^^^r the spur of emulation, does not appear in practice. Says 

an eminent teacher, * 'Simultaneous recitation may sometimes 
be useful. A few questions thus answered may serve to give animation to 
a class, when their interest begins to fia^; but that which may serve as a 
stimulant must not be relied on for nutrition. As an example of its use- 
fulness, I have known a rapid reader tamed into due moderation by being 
put in companionship with others of slower speech, just as we tame a 
friskful colt by barpessing him into a team of grave old horses. But aside 
from such defijiite purpose, I have seen no good come of this innovation". 
Though this method is resorted to often from necessity in large schools, its 
operation should be carefully watched. It is open, also, to the objections 
common to all rote teaching, the answer committed to memory from the 
book being never so sure an indication of the pupil's apprehension of the 
meaning, as his answer, before the class, in his own language. This latter 
furnishes not only an accurate register of the pupil's real progress, but is 
a mental exercise of the highest value, since it leads to accuracy of concep- 
tion and expression, and increases the power of continuous thinking. (See 
Concert Teaching.) 

The first requisite for skillfully conducting a recitation is a thorough 
preparation by uie teacher for the particular lesson he is to hear, so that 

he may be. able to follow each step taken by the pupil, and may 
Prepara- stand ready, at any moment, to supply the needed word in 
^^Lck&rf ^^^^^ the pupil is striving to embody his thought. This word, 

in case the pupil s conception of the idea is correct, but its ex- 
pression unfamiliar, will usuaUy be some simple generic one for which 
the special or technical word may properly be substituted by the teacher. 
Another point to be remembered is the order in which the diferent p'lrts 
. of a subject are presented. Where these parts depend upon 
pj^en- ®*^^ other by a natural progression, as they frequently do, a 
taiicm. skillful teacher will so order the recitations of a class that those 

parts of the subject which are the natural stepping-stones to 
other parts, shall be presented first, such an arrangement conducing 
powerfully to a correct comprehension of the subject as a whole. In some 
studies — in the natural and exact sciences, almost always — this method 
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is absolutely necessary; but, while in other branches its value is not so ap- 
parent, the advantage to be derived from its adoption is generally con- 
siderable. 

A thorough comprehension by the pupils of the subject under con- 
sideration will insure the maintenance of three other conditions necessary 

to success in teaching, and usually quite strenuously insisted on 
IwnS!^^ f ^^ '''^^^^ o^ ^^ subject; namely, animation, attentionj and a 
the suiMect. "^ciiiiral tone. When pupils understand what they are reciting, 

their attention and animation are, by that fact, made certain; 
and a natural tone is instinctively adopted. In youth, the appetite for 
new truths is so eager, the exultant feeling which accompanies the con- 
quest of difficulties is so keen, that the reflection of this in the voice and 
manner of the pupil is a matter of certainty. Indeed, their oppositeS, — 
inattention and want of animation, are generally considered by educa- 
tional writers as an indication of a want of comprehension — as the sure 
test by which the teacher may, at any moment, judge of the success of his 

instruction. The length of recitations has been more carefully 
j,^^Q^ considered during the past few years than ever before, the 

* weight of authority having constantly inclined to a diminution 
of the time considered proper for this purpose only a generation ago. 
Currie, for example, considers that fifteen minutes is the proper medium 
for classes of very young children, twenty being the maximum; while half 
an hour is the average for classes generally, the fixing of the attention for 
a longer period not being attended with profit. In classes of older 
children, and in advanced instruction, the time of recitation may, of course, 
be considerably prolonged beyond these limits, the principle, however, 
being still carefully observed. The following is the view of a recent writer: 
" The best results are secured within the following limits: (1) Primary 
school, from 10 to 20 minutes; (2) Grammar school, from 20 to 30 
minutes; (3) High school, from 30 to 40 minutes; (4) College, from 40 to 
60 minutes". — 1). P. Page says on this subject: "As a motive for every 
teacher to study carefully the art of teaching well at the recitation, it 
should be borne in mind that then and there he comes before his pupils 
in a peculiar and prominent manner; it is there his mind comes specially 
in contact with theirs, and there that he lays in them, for good or for evil, 
the foundations of their mental habits. It is at the recitation in a pecul- 
iar manner that he makes his mark upon their minds; and as the seal 
upon the wax, so his mental character upon theirs leaves its impress 
behind". 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION is that which has for its special object 

the cultivation of that faculty of the hmnan soul by means of which it is 

enabled to realize the existence and constant presence of the 

D^nUion, Deity, to know Him, and to commune with Him in worship and 

prayer. Some have designated this the religious sentiment; but strong 

exception has been taken to that term, as belittling the basis of religion in 

the human soul. An experience of human nature, in its various degrees 

. of culture, shows that there are what may be called religious 

^*me?2/ ii^tui^ions, common to all minds of whatever grade of develop- 

* ment; but that while these may prompt to worship, yet, without 
religious instruction, they can lead only to superstitious and debaain^Tiraft- 
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tices. The religious or spiritual instinct does not necessarily involve any 
act of the intellect; for those whose intellectual education ana endowments 
are quite inferior, often show a surprising degree of spiritual insi|^t 
and regions fervor. This fact, however, does not supersede the ne- 
cessity of appealing to the understanding in imparting knowledge of those 
religious truths which have been communicated by divine revelation; but. 

in receiving these truths, the intellect assumes the attitude of 

InieUect, f^^^ rather than of .inquiry; that is to say, having become 

satisfied of the authenticity, or the authority, of the source whence these 

truths, or dogmatic teachings emanate, it does not exercise its powers to 

establish their validity, but only to conceive them in their true import and 

relations. Hence, the intellect is not to be cultivated by means 
Office of Qf religious instruction; although its exercise cannot wholly be 
edt^a^on. dispensed with. The specific office of religious education is 
' thus twofold: (1) to cultivate the religious instincts; and (2) 
to impart religious truth. The one is accomplished by means of devo- 
tional exercises; the other, by dogmatic teachings. In the first stages of 
religious education, appropriate exercises constitute almost the only 
agency needed, nothing but the simplest religious truths being requisite 
(such as are usually contained in the catechism) ; but, in the more ad- 
vanced period of culture, the importance of dogmatic instruction increases. 
Simple prayers and hymns, with just enough teaching to enable the child 
to realize their full significance, are the usual and the most effective means 
of exercising the religious faculty. It must, however, be borne in mind^ 

that the mere saying of a prayer, or the singing of a hymn, 
Prayers, \^^ j^^^ necessarily give this exercise, any more than merely 
committing to memory a definition or a rule will exercise the intellect. 
The mechanical repetition of prayers, in religious education, is jiist as 
useless as rote-teaching in intellectual education. By an inattention to 
this principle on the part of parents and religious teachers, no doubt, 
many children become disgusted with religious devotion, while others 
imbibe the notion that religion is only a matter of forms and ceremo- 
nies, or the repeating of the catechism. In either case, the religious 
instinct becomes dormant for the want of due exercise. 

The relation of moral and religious education should be carefully studied. 
In brief, it may be said that the former deals with the relations which man- 

kind sustain to each other; and the latter, with those which man 

rdioioua ^ * spiritual being sustains to the Infinite Spirit, the Creator 

education, ^^^ Preserver of all things. In the one, the principle addressed 

is that of conscience (q. v.), the sense of right; in the other, it is 
the religious principle, the spiritual instinct, by which man is brought into 
communion with his Maker. (See Moral Education.) In a certain sense, 
these two departments of education are independent, for conscience oper- 
ates independently of religion; but a religious sanction is the strongest 
foundation for moral precepts. For this, the Christian revelation affords 
the fullest authority, uie " first and great commandment" being to love 
God; and the second, "to love thy neighbor as thyself". The several 
departments of education are not to be divorced from one another, but aJl 
are to be carried on together, so as to produce a harmonious development 
o/ character. (See Harmony of development.) 
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In imparting religious instruction, the same principles are to be applied 
as in intellectual education, as far as language is the vehicle of the 

instruction. Very much of the religious teaching given in the 
i^'meS^S Sunday-school is of no value, because of the neglect to observe 
* these principles. Committing to memory formulated dogmas, 
verses from the Bible, doctrinal lessons, etc., without any proper apprecia- 
tion of their significance, can be of little service; and in some cases may do 
positive harm. Oral instruction plays a most important part in this kind 
of teaching; and Bible expositions, when clear, definite, and illustrative, 
always prove the most effective as well as the most attractive means of 
instruction. In the effort to avoid sectarianism, the secularization of the 
common schools in the United States has been carried to the extreme, and 
religious education has been too much neglected. It is well said by Bald- 
win, in The Art of School Management {^,Y,, 1881), that "society in 
its protest against bigoted ecclesiasticism and clerical control in education, 
rushes to the other extreme — non-religion. All agree that sound morality 
must be made the very sub-basis of an educational system. But how 
shall we build up moral character, if we exclude from our schools God, the 
Bible, responsibility, future life ?" . 

REWARDS, as an instrument of family or school disciple, are 
benefits or privileges conferred to incite children to well-doing. Primarily, 

the offer of a reward, as an incitement to effort on the part of 
theu^lpeal *^® pupil, appeals to hope^ as pimishment does to fear; but 

there are other elements of individual character also addressed, 
depending on (1) the nature of the reward offered, and (2) the individuality 
of the pupil. Thus, the pupil who is particularly fond of praise, if offered 
a valuable gift as an inducement to do right, would strive to obtain it as a 
striking token of his teacher's approval; while one who was naturally ac- 
quisitive, or eager for gain, womd regard only the intrinsic value of the 
reward. Hence, in one case, the pupU's approbativeness would be stimu- 
lated; and, in the other, his acquisitiveness; but in neither would the sense 

of duty be cultivated. The necessity of exercising great care in 
Caution, offering rewards will, therefore, be obvious. "While an appeal to 
hope as an incentive to do right, is in most cases, if not always, preferable 
to an appeal to fear; yet, it must be borne in mind that rewards as well as 
punishments constitute only a temporary expedient in the discipline of 
children, and should, as soon as possible, give place to a direct appeal to 
conscience, or the sense of right. (See Conscience.) When rewards are 
offered to a number of pupils, to be conferred upon those who excel all 

the others, they become prizes, and are liable to all the objections 
^J^^^^J^ which have been urged against the prize system; but when 
' rewards (premiums), whether gifts of money, books, pictures, 
or other articles of value, or merely tickets or certificates of merit, are 
offered to all who reach a certain specified standard of merit, either in 
study or behavior, these objections are obviated; as, although the mercenary 
spirit may still be addressed, there is not the same liability to injustice, or 
the same cause of envy and jealousy. Eewards may, however, .consist 
. merely of special privileges conferred upon meritorious pupils; 

Pnmleges. g^^j^ ^ dismissal before the usual tune for closing school, i 
permission to occupy some post of honor or authority in connection with 4 
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the management of tlie scliool or class, or to engage in some special sport 
or recreation planned by the teacher, as a means of encouraging well-doing. 
All these, doubtless, have their place in a proper scheme of school discipline; 
and, when used with discrimination, are beneficial. 

A system of rewards has been objected to as appealing to the lower, 
rather than to the higher, motives; but an educator must not be led astray 
by any transcendental view of human nature. He must reo- 
Oojections. Qgnj^e the moral imperfections of his pupil, and strive to lift him 
gradually to a higher plane of thought and action. In this connection, it 
has been properly remarked, " whatever may be possible in the mature 
man, in the hne of that sublime abstraction, virtue is its own reward, the 
child is neither equal to such abstractions, nor are they demanded of him. 
They may, it is true, be gradually wrought by instruction into the body of 
his thought, for the sake of their ultimate effect on his principles as a 
man; but, embraced, as he is, in a world of perceived realities, and only 
capable of attaining the subtler ideals by passing to them through the fine 
gradations of a progressively reduced and sublimated reality, it is absurd 
and tyranuQus to rob him of the stimulus, guidance, and aid of proper 
rewards as outward realities foreshadowing the ideal of absolute virtue, 
and rendering possible both its conception and attainment". 

RHETORIC (Gr. pf^ropiK^, art of oratory) was originally applied to 
that branch of study in which students were trained for public speaking. 
. In Greece and Rome, the orator was directly the most powerful 
ofr^^orU! ^^po^®^** o^ truth and opinion. As a teacher, as well as a 
* persuader, his influence was, to a great extent, confined to his 
hearers; and eloquence was, therefore, in the greatest request. But, even 
in the writings of the three greatest of the ancient rhetoricians, — Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Quintilian, there is evidence that rhetoric embraced com- 
positions not intended for delivery in public. In modem times, rhetoric 
as an art treats of all composition, whether spoken or written. It has 
been well defined as the art of discourse, and discourse itself as " the 
capacity in man of communicating his mental states to other minds by 
means of language*'. It embraces poetry as well as prose "because", as 
Campbell says, "the same medium, language, is made use of; the same 
general rules of composition, in narration, description, and argumentation, 
are observed; and the same tropes and figures, either for beautifying or 
invigorating the diction, are employed by both. The versification is to 
be consider^ as an appendage rather than a constituent of poetry". In the 
most recent treatises on rhetoric, elocution, or the art of delivery, has been 
omitted. Day very justly says, "that this mode of communication is not 
essential. The thought may be conveyed by the pen or by the voice. 
Elocution, or the vocal expression of thought, is not. accordingly, a neces- 
sary part of rhetoric". In Whately's treatise (Elements of Rhetoric), 
however, a work considerably used by students, a large part is devoted to 
elocution. 

It has often been observed that there must have been orators before 

there were rules in oratory; and this is often used as an argument for 

undervaluing the study of rhetoric, just as kindred arguments 

astud^ are advanced against the study of logic and grammar. But 

there can be no question that immense progress has been made 
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through the critical study of writers of standard reputation by comparing, 
discrlnjinating, and deciding on, their faults and graces, thus teaching us 
what to avoid, and what to emulate. In its best sense, rhetoric presup- 
poses an acquaintance with .logic — the science and art of reasoning; 
because conviction and persuasion are two of the great objects present in. 
the minds of speakers and writers. It also requires an acquaintance with 
grammar, as teaching the proper arrangement of words and sentences. 
Rhetoric may be regarded from two points of view: (1) as a purely critical 
study; and (2) as the constant practice of an art. To the extent that either 

of these views becomes more prominent in the teacher's mind, 

here^ will the character of his instruction be affected. It is quite 

garded, possible to prepare students to recite well in the statement of 

principles and definitions; and yet the same students may be 
very deficient in the development or expression, of spoken or written 
thought. In the celebrated treatise of Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and 
BelleS'LettreSy taste and stt/le are so treated as to occupy a very large part 
of the subject. It is largely so with Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, 

Whately drew particular attention to the subject of inventiofi; 
elocution' ^^^ ^® follows style with a chapter on elocution. The practice, 

at present, which seems to be increasing in favor with teach- 
ers, is to omit elocution, or the training in mere delivery, and to ex- 
tend the importance of invention even beyond that assigned to it by 
"Whately. The two great divisions of rhetoric are thus invention and 
style. There can be no question as to the importance of invention in 
rhetoric. The arrangement of the thoughts according to their logical 
dependence must be the foundation of the art of discourse. Good thinking 
must always precede good writing. The oflSce of invention is to train the 
pupil to habits of correct thinking. It does more than this; it seeks to sup- 
ply the thought. Thus, invention is naturally divided into two parts, — 
the supplying of the thought, and its proper arrangement; and of these 
two divisions, the second is dependent on the first. It may, however, be 
doubted, whether invention can be properly studied at the early age when 
pupils are usually required to study' rhetoric- In many of its st^ps, it is 
essentially logical, and presupposes an acquaintance with that subject, — 
and this again demands some considerable maturity of mind. The prepara- 
tion of arguments, or the art of influencing the will by discourse, is a power 
the development of which goes on past middle age; but it is a power that 
cannot be successfully trained in very early years. The chief danger in 
teaching this particular division of rethoric, is that it may be made too 
scientific. There are few young minds so trained, or of such native vigor, 
as to be capable of dwelling long, and with benefit upon even well enunci- 
ated truths and definitions; but, even where it is insisted on and continued, 

-the results are not always beneficial. ^ ~^ 

The second grand division of rhetoric, style, deals more particularly with 
the form of the thought. Perhaps no word has given more difficulty to 

define. Without speech, "thought is not possible in reality". 

Style. Though so endlessly variable in its form, so subtle as almost to 

defy minute analysis, so subject to the moods of thought, and yet so plastic 

as to conform to its most sinuous and involved movements, we soon realize 

by a little study, how completely it is a part of the thinking. The thought 
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and the style are thus seen to be one living body. As a subject of study, 
it is that part of rhetoric which has always created and maintained the 
greatest interest in the minds of young students. Treating of the form of 
the sentence, and also of its component words, it depends, to some extent, 
on grammar, and may be said to follow it, in a natural order of study. It 
is, therefore, to young minds more suitable than the other division — 
invention. The practice which it requires in the substitution of words, the 
inversion of sentences from grammatical to rhetorical forms, the use of 
rhetorical figures, the expansion and contraction of language, furnishes a 
constant stimulus to mental exertion. Such exercises in style show the 
student how powerfully the thought is influenced by the vehicle of 
thought, how it may be modified by the substitution of a clearer word, 
or remarkably affected by a different position of the same words. 

The advantage of sentential analysis in the careful study of style can 
scarcely be overrated. The arrangement of words, phrases, and clauses, 
. peculiar .to the great English writers, affect most powerfully the 
^^^J^ turn of the thought, and are open to investigation through this 
^ * analysis. The kind of sentences they use, and the variety in 
which they indulge, give that harmony of movement so indescribably 
pleasing. We, thus, see from what arise the clearness and greatness of 
Hume, the eneigy and brilliancy of Macaulay, the grace of Irving, the 
manly vigor of Sydney Smith, the philosophic calmness of Helps, the in- 
comparable plasticity and fire of Byron's prose. Perhaps no p£u:t of rhet- 
oric offers a finer field for both teacher and student than the application 
of sentential analysis to an investigation of the striking peculiarities in the 
style of great writers. 

In no branch of study, is there greater necessity for abundance of 
practice on the part of the student. In none is there greater necessity 
that the student, and not the teacher, should do the chief part of the work. 
The value of rhetoric, as a branch of study, is to be tested by its 
vrc^ice P'^^tical utility, by what it contributes towards developing 
clearness, force, and beauty of expression in language. Any 
thing else, however scientific, in this branch must prove to the young stu- . 
dent a comparatively barren and irksome task. In this light, the constant 
application of a few simple principles to the criticism of great writers is an 
admirable part of the training, to. Blair's Lectures an MhetoHCj there is 
a series of papers from Ad(Sson illustrating this view; and it is to be 
doubted whether modern treatises on rhetoric, aiming at a more philo- 
sophic treatment of the subject, while they have gained in scientific 
arrangement, may not have lost some of this critical training. Accuracy, 
as well as force of expression, purity, propriety, grace, are, to most stu- 
dents, the result of constant, careful practice, combined with criticisms on 
distinguished writers. 

ROTE-TEACHING, or Teachingr by Bote (Fr. routey ro^dj^^ 
whence roiUine)j& method of giving instruction by means of constant repe- "^ 
tition, particularly of certain forms of speech, with little or no attention to 
their meaning. Hence, such teaching is often described as mechanical, that 
is, impressing the memory through the ear and the eye, but not exercising 
K the understanding. Rote-teaching may be regarded as an abuse of the 
I principle of repetition. (See Association, and Concert Teaching.) 
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SCHOOL (Lat. schoktf from Gr. axo^t leisure, especially for literary 
studies, and hence applied to the place where such studies were pursued, — 
a school), a term now applied to an educational establishment, particu- 
larly of the primary or secondary grade; as a primary school, a grammar 
school, a high school, a classical school, etc. Schools of the secondary 
grad^ are, however, often designated academiesy seminaries^ etc. The 
term school is not applied to an institution of learning of the superior 
grade, but institutions for scientific or professional instruction are usually 
called schools; as theological schools, medical schools, law schools, polytech- 
nic schools, art schools, etc. 

SCHOOL ECONOMY, a general term applied to the collective body 
of principles and rules by which the keeping of schools is regulated. In its 
widest sense, it embraces all that pertains to the construction and furnish- 
ing of the school-house, the proper apparatus to be employed in carrying 
on the processes of instruction, the various modes of school organization 
and administration, including a consideration of the length and arrange- 
ment of school sessions and terms, the proper records to be kept, the course 
of study, programme of daily exercises, and the modes of discipline, man- 
agement, and instructi on. 

SCHOOL FUBNITUBE. Under this head will be considered 
(1) desks and seats; (2) platform; (3) blackboard; and (4) miscellaneous 
furniture and apparatus. 

In the matter of health, desks and seats are, perhaps, the articles of 
the greatest importance in the school room. Notwithstanding their im- 
portance, however, as deciding the pupil's position for several 
mits hours of the day, and thus determining, in a great measure, his 
future health and bearing, school authorities are not yet 
entirely agreed as to their style, dimensions, or arrangement; each civilized 
country using its own, on account of some peculiar advantage, the relative 
value of which is determined by observation from its own stand-point. 
The first consideration, in the construction or arrangement of desks and 
seats, should have regard to their influence upon the health of the pupils; 
the second, to the convenience of the teacher and pupils, in the adjusta- 
bility of the desk and seat for different exercises, or for purposes of school 
government, which last would be determined principally by the arrange- 
ment, and the means afforded for facilitating the entrance or exit of the 
pupils. Of the comparative advantages of different styles of desks or 
seats, it is not necessary here to speak, the subject being treated exhaust- 
ively in the works referred to at the end of this article. The books that 
have been written on this subject in different countries form almost a 
library of themselves. PerhaTO the best form yet devised is that described 
in the report of M. Buisson, French commissioner to the Exposition at 
Vienna in 1873, which was selected for special commendation, after an 
examination of all the styles there presented. It is known as the Bapte- 
rosses desk and seat, from the name of the inventor, who designed it for 
use in his factory at Briare. It has recently been introduced into the 
normal school at Auteuil. ITie chair is single, the seat being of wood, 
round or square in shape, and supported by an iron leg which slides up or , 
down in a sheath, or hollow cylinder, the base of which is firmly screwed J 
to the floor. The 1^ and sheath together form the support of the seat ^ ^ 
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which is checked at any height, in its upward or downward motion, by a 
thumb-screw. The back of the chair is of the ordinary pattern, and is 
slightly inclined. The desk is stationary, and is supported by a cast-iron 
upright. Its upper surface is divided into two parts in the usual manner 
— a narrow horizontal part at the, back, and a sloping part, much 
larger, and nearer the ptipil. It is provided either with a lid which 
converts the desk into an ordinary box, or, if the top is not movable, 
with compartments which open laterally. A small leaden pipe, extending 
the whole length of the desk, under the horizontal part of the upper sur- 
face, serves as an inkstand. It is provided with a vent at each end, 
secured by a copper cap, and, opposite the pupil, is pierced to receive a 
small copper funnel of sufficient size to allow only the point of the 
pen to enter. By this arrangement, the pupil can neither dip his pen too 
deeply, so as to get too much ink, nor upset his inkstand. Near the 
foot of the leg of the desk is a foot-rest, which may be raised or lowered 
by the same device of slide and thumb-screw that is used for the seat. 
The thumb-screws used on the chair and desk are so arranged that they 
cannot be turned except by a key, which is kept by the teacher. The 
principal advantage of this desk is, that it can be adapted to pupils of 
different heights; its other recommendations are obvious. An miprove- 
ment, perhaps, might be made by providing the desks with two supports 
instead of one, thus securing a firmness which desks supported by one 
central pillar do not usually have. The single desk should be 2 feet long, 
from 25 in. to 29 in. high, and 18 in. wide; the double desk should be 4 
feet long, the other dimensions being the same as those of the single desk. 
The seats should be from 12 in. to 16. in high. Recitation seats as well 
as desk seats should be provided with backs. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that no arrangement of desk or seat, however ingeniously 
adapted to the pupil's comfort, can take the place of that frequent change 
of position which is a necessity of his being. Of the dimensions of desks 
and seats, Robson says, after a careful comparison of the works of Zwey, 
Falk, Frey, Cohn, Kleiber, and Virchow, " The weight of opinion is to the 
effect that the height of the seat should correspond to the length of the 
scholar's leg, from the knee to the sole of the foot. There must be no 
stretching of muscles; therefore, the sole of the foot must rest on the floor 
or upon some flat surface. If the seat be too high, the swinging of the 
foot in the air causes a compression of the blood-vessels and nerves of the 
hinder part of the leg and knee; if it be too low, the thighs of the scholar 
are pressed against his stomach to the disadvantage of health. * * * In 
order to prevent the scholar's slipping forward, the seat should be slightly 
declined backward. The height of the desks should be so arranged, that 
the under part of the arm may rest comfortably on the desk-top, and that 
the powers of vision may not be strained, or, in other words, that the 
normal distance of vision may be preserved. Desks which are too low cause, 
by the bending of the scholar, a pressing on the chest and lower part of the 
body; while those which are too high cause the right shoulder to be so 
lifted, as to remove the upper part of the arm so far from the body, that 
the lower arm cannot be laid flat on the table, thereby causing the arm 
to be unsteady and easily tired". Much ingenuity has been exercised in 
devisiDg scats capable of transformation into a variety of forms. The 
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tendency in this respect is frequently towards a mechanism so complicated 
that it defeats its own object by becoming easily disarranged; and, even 
if this were not the case, many of the transformations will usually be 
found to be useless. The really desirable changes of form are very few. 
Says an eminent educator: " If seats could be so contrived as to remain 
firm when placed horizontally, to allow the pupil to lean forward easily to 
write upon his desk, and then could be made to have an inclination back- 
ward when the pupil desires to read or study, it would add much to his 
comfort in sitting, and something, perhaps, to the comeliness of his 
figure". Concerning the distance of the seat from the desk, a considerable 
difference of opinion exists, some teachers considering only one inch neces- 
sary, others as much as three. On this point Dr. Wiese says: " It is, 
therefore, desirable, that the inner edge of the desk should be distant from 
the front of the seat only about one inch". Robson says: " The scholar 
who sits too far from the desk, either bends too much, and thereby hurts 
his chest and eyes, or he glides too far forward on his seat, and so gets an 
unsteady position. * * * It is recommended that the vertical distance 
from the desk to the seat-top should be the length of the fore-arm, or 
one-sixth the size Hbeight] of the body of the scholar. Too great a distance 
encourages crooked growth; for the scholar, while writing, has his body 
weighing on one arm, instead of having the arm naturally resting on his 
body. If the difference in height between the desk and the seat be too slight, 
then the chest sinks, and the back is bent out so as to encourage stoop- 
ing". Of the arrangemeyit of desks, many methods have been advocated, 
and different ones prevail in different countries ; but the weight of author- 
ity seems to be in favor of seating the pupils in pairs, this method being 
economical as to space, and more advantageous for both teacher and pupu 
in the efficient carrying out of the daily exercises. Its superiority, also, 
in the matter of ingress and egress of the pupils is manifest. The arrange- 
ment of desks in regard to space and light has been considered in the 
article Hygiene, School. Many other considerations present themselves 
in this connection, the chief of which are the following: the form and 
height of the back of the seat; its attachment to, or independence of, the 
desk immediately behind it; the variation in the height of seats and desks 
as arranged on the same level for pupils of different sizes; the slope of the 
floor, or its construction in steps, for the same puq)ose; the movable desk 
or seat as compared with the stationary; the mountings of desks and seats 
on casters; the varying slope of the desk-top for different purposes; the 
space between the desks; the breadth of aisles, etc. These are all consid- 
ered, however, in works specially written for the purpose; and the merits 
of each for different purposes are fully set forth. 

The platform is now considered highly desirable, if not indispensable, 
in the school room. On all public occasions, whether of examination or 
exhibition, it is indispensable; while there are many occasions in 
Flatform.. ^^^ usual routine of the school, when it is exceedingly useful. 
It should be not less than 6 feet wide, and 15 inches high, and should be 
divided into two levels or risers. In schools in which all the exercises are 
conducted in one room, closets for the storing of school apparatus are often 
placed at each end of the platform. Recitation rooms are usually fitted up 
without platforms, the teacher's desk standing on the floor. 
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At the back of the platform, gainst the wall, ancL facing the school or 

class, is placed the blackboiurd. "& should extend the entire length of the 

^ platform, should be at least 4 feet wide, and extend to within 

Blackboard. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ f^^^ j^ gj^^^^ ^je provided with a frame all 

around, and a trough at the lower edge for the chalk, and to catch dust, 
and should have hooks, on which pointers may be hung. The material of 
blackboards is of three kinds: wood, slate, and a kmd of slate-surface 
made to lay directly on the wall. The last, by combining in a medium the 
best qualities of the two others, is the most desirable, (bee Blaceboabd.) 

Tne principal consideration under the head of furniture and apparatus 
is not so much the comparative values of different articles, but what articles 
are indispensable or, at least, highly necessary. Among these, 
Furniture may be mentioned a clock, a small bell for the calling and dis- 
armaraius ""^^8 ^^ classes, chairs for visitors, closets or wardrobes, 
* provided with wrought-iron hooks and pegs, a thermometer, sets 
of maps and charts, a terrestrial globe, an abacus, or numeral frame, and 
a collection of miscellaneous articles to be used in giving object lessons. 
The extent to which the articles desirable for the school room have been 
added to, and perfected, both in the United States and on the continent of 
Europe, is remarkable; the list given above, however, furnishes a tolerably 
complete outfit for a primary school. One consideration remains to be 
insisted on; namely, the exercise of good taste in the selection of furniture 
and articles intended to be in constant sight of the pupils. On this sul^ect, 
the architect of the London School Board remarks: '' The furniture of the 
school room should be graceful in form, and good in quality and finish. 
Children are particularly susceptible of surrounding influences, and their 
daily familiarization with beauty of form or color, in the simplest and most 
ordinaiy objects, cannot fail to assist in fostering the seeds of taste, just as 
daily discipline tends to promote habits of order. Furniture finished like 
good cabinet work is more likely to be respected, even by the mischievous 
school boy, than that of an unsightly or rough character". — For further 
information on this subject see Cyclopcedia of Education. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. — Of the first importance in any system of public 
instruction, is school architecture^ including every thing that relates to the 
building in which the instruction is to be imparted. All matters that 
concern the health of the school; namely, the situation of the school-house, 
its furniture, the temperature of the rooms, and the means for warming, 
lighting, and ventilating them, are considered either in separate articles in 
this work, or under the head of Hygiene, School. It is designed here 
specially to treat of (I) the construction of the school-house, and (II) its 
internal arrangement. 

I. What material should be used in the construction of a school build- 
ing depends entirely upon its location and the means at command. Owing 
to the improved modem methods of building, wood, brick, or 
^*'"*^'**^"^- stone may be used indifferently, as far as healthfuhiess is con- 
cerned, economic considerations alone deciding which is to be employed. It 
may be said, in general, that these considerations point to the use of stone 
or brick in cities and towns, and of wood in the rural districts, except in 
old and thickly-settled countries where wood is scarce. The increased 
^jUtention bestowed upon the appearance of the school-house at the present 
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time is one of the most encouraging proofs of the general and permanent 
interest aroused in the welfare of schools, since purely esthetic consider- 
ations are generally the last to make themselves felt. The rudeness of tiie 
districtH3chool building is proverbial, yet the expression of the cherished 
memories that cluster around it forms a part of the choicest literature of 
every civilized country. If the transfiguring power of early association, 
therefore, renders it an object of affection through life, in spite of its un- 
couthness, how much stronger would that affection be if the matured taste 
of later years confirmed the preference of childhood ! Not only the tes- 
timony of eminent writers, but the unwritten experience of every observing 
person, bears abundant witness to the subtle and enduring influence of early 
associations; and now, when the subject of education is receiving so large 
a share of careful thought, with a view to discover all available ways to 
perfect its means and methods, it would seem that this powerful agent 
should not be neglected. Without squandering money, therefore, to make 
the school-house pretentious, or a perfect specimen of one of the conven- 
tional orders of architecture, pains should be taken that it should not be 
an offense to the eye, or out of harmony with the landscape. Since this 
can generally be done, also, without any, or with only slight, additional cost, 
the educational value, moral and esthetic, of the appearance of the school- 
house, may properly be included in the plans of the architect. As to the 
soliditjof the school building in all its parts, it is not too much to say that 
no financial objections which would impair this, should, for a moment, be 
entertained. The contingencies which may happen at any moment where 
large numbers of children are gathered together, are so momentous in their 
character, as to render this imperative. The size of the school-house should 
be determined, of course, by the number of pupils it is intended to accom- 
modate. An eminent authority says that, a building designed for an un- 
graded school to be taught by a single teacher, should contain, at least, 
900 sq. ft. of floor space; bemg intended to accommodate from 50 to 80 
pupils. In regard to the proper size of class rooms, see Hygiene, School. 
n. Every district-school house should have a vestibule, a main room, 
and one or more class-rooms, unless the school is taught by only one 
teacher. The vestibule should be commodious, dry, well-lighted, 
Internal and properly supplied with pegs for hats and outer garments, 
^ me^^ mats, wash basins, and all means for ensuring personal clean- 
liness. In mixed schools, it should be divided into two rooms. 
The best authorities are almost unanimous in the opinion that the shape of 
the school room proper should be that of an oblong about twice as long as 
broad, the size bemg determined by the probable attendance. The ceiling 
should be from 12 to 15 feet in height, the controlling consideration being 
that each pupil should have not less than 108 cubic feet of air space. The 
door and the teacher's desk should be at opposite ends of the room, the 
former, when practicable, at the southern extremity, the northern being- 
without windows, and provided with a shallow platform about 15 inches 
high. This arrangement enables the teacher to survey the school, and is 
simple and convenient for examination or exhibition purposes. Very 
large school rooms are not expedient, experience having shown that a lar^ 
number of pupils may be supervised and taught to better advantage m 
two rooms of medium size, the teacher having an assistant for the ^uri^ossft^ 
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than in one large room. A separate class room is indispensable in all f 
schools, except the smallest, the number being increased according to the J 
size of the school. In its construction, the class room should conform ■ 
proportionally to the school room, and should, if possible, be in immediate ^ 
connection with it, but separable from it completely as far as noise is con- < 
cerned. The teacher's room, in small schools, could be utilized as the 1 
school library, or as a temporary storing place for such delicate apparatus ( 
as required special care. Schools of other grades and sizes will, of course, ( 
require a different arrangement of rooms. Nearly every civilized country, i 
in fact, has its own plans for the construction of school- houses, and the 
arrangement of school and class rooms, determined by the peculiarities of 
its school system, or by national characteristics. See School Furnttdre. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is a department of the teacher's profes- 
sion which includes (I) the organization of the school, and (U) its ccmduct. 
Under the former, must be considered (1) the classification (see Class); 
(2) the distribution, as to order and time, of the branches to be taught, 
(course of instruction and programme); and (3) the proper assignment of 
the work of instruction (in a graded school) to the several teachers, either 
in accordance with the class system or with the departmental system (q. v.). 
The conduct of the school has reference (1) to instruction, and (2) to 
discipline. Great care should be taken, by means of a carefully con- 
structed programme, or daily order of exercises, to secure to each subject 
its proper amount of time, according to its place in the course of instruc- 
tion, as well as to insure an equable advancement on the part of the pupils 
in each subject of the grade, as preliminary to promotion. The promotion 
of pupils is a matter of great practical importance in the management of 
a school. One of the most serious errors made by teachers is the too rapid 
advancement of their pupils. Promotions should always be based upon 
a careful examination; and, in a graded school, care should be taken that 
every grade is passed through in a legitimate manner, that is, without hurry 
or cramming. When the school is ungraded, the advancement of in- 
dividual pupils is to be considered; but there is the same need of avoiding 
haste, so as to secure thorough proficiency, as the basis of promotion. 
Oovernment is, also, an important department of school management; 
since, without efficient government, all attempts at effective school instruc- 
tion must be fruitless. (See Course of Instruction, Discipline, and 
Government.) 

SCHOOL KECOKDS are of great importance, both in connection 
with the management of the school itself, and for the purpose of affording 
a means of obtaining accurate and valuable returns to be embodied in a 
general system of school statistics. These records are, therefore, to be ar- 
ranged from a twofold stand-point: (I) What are needed as auxiliary to 
the keeping and instruction of the scliool itself; and (II) 'VMiat are required 
for a proper administration of the school laws, as well as to show the con- 
dition of the system to which the school belongs, and the progress of edu- 
cation in the town, city, and state in which it is located, as compared with 
other places. 

I. For the carrying out of the first object, there should be an accurate 

registration of each pupil's name and age, his parents* name, the date of 

hjs admission into the school, of his successive promotion from grade to 
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grade, and of his discharge, with the cause of the same, thus presenting 

a history in outline of the pupil s whole career in the school. 
Register, tjx^^ register kept for these items should be in such a form as to 
be easy of reference, either by a numerical designation of the pupils in the 
order oi their admission, or by an alphabetical arrangement. Auxiliary 
to the school-register, there may be (in large schools, should be) an admis- 
sion bookf and a discharge hooky the entries being first made in these 

books, and transferred at stated times (weekly or monthly) into 
^re^&rds^ the register. The admission hook should contain a statement 

of the antecedents of the pupil, and the discharge hooky the 
cause of his leaving the school, and his destination. There should, also, 
be books showing the school history of the pupil more in detail, as his 
daily attendance, conduct, merit and demerit marks for recitations, etc. 
One book, usually called the roUhook^ may be used for all these particulars, 
there being, in a graded school, one such book for each class, and kept by 
the class teacher. In this book may also be entered the place of residence 
of each pupil, in order to facilitate communication with the parents. The 
school diary is auxiliary to this, containing transcripts from the roll hook, 
with summaries of marks and a statement of class stsmding, the pupil being 
required to take this diary home for the inspection and signature of his 
parents. Other records, besides those enumerated, may be kept for special 
purposes; but, ordinarily, these are all that are indispensably requisite to 
carry on the internal operations of the school. 

II. The records made necessary by the provisions of law under which 
the school is established and supported, will vary, of course, with the 
nature of those provisions, and with the organization of the system to 

which the school belongs. But there are certain common and 
records indispensable features, inasmuch as there are facts which aU 

school records for this purpose should aim to show, among which 
may be mentioned the following: (I) The number of pupils enrolled during 
the year; (2) The average enrollment, or "average number belonging"; 
(3) The number in attendance at each session of the school; and (4) Uie 
number of pupils of each grade, and of certain specified ages. — No at- 
tempt is made in this article to present the forms of these records, as there 
is a wide diversity of form in different places, and as the form is of second- 
ary importance to the presenting of the required facts. 

SCIENCE, the Teaching of. In this article, the treatment wiU 
refer to the teaching jof science (I) as a branch of elementary instruction, 
and (11) as a department of higher education. 

I. This subject is one into which great confusion has been introduced 

by the use of the words science and scientific in two different senses. In 

. the strict sense of the term, the scientific knowledge of a sub- 

scienc^ ject is a knowledge of the laws which harmonize and explain 

its various phenomena. Science goes beyond mere appearances, 
and finds that, amidst endless variety, there is imity; and, amid apparent 
discord, there is harmony. In this sense, it is the highest outcome of in- 
tellectual effort. The human mind deals first with the concrete. For a 
long time it scarcely rises above the . information of the senses. It then 
groups the impressions of the senses into more comprehensive unities, and 
in tins process gains a certain power of abstraction. But science sui^igoaea 
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that the mind has been long practiced in that power of ahstraction and Y 
generalization. It views in succession the principal facts in any depart- J 
ment of nature as a whole, and it seeks to find the inyisible cider which 
pervcdes them all. In this sense of the term, also, all sabjects admit of 
scientific treatment; as there can be no doubt that law perrades all phe- 
nomena, there must be a science of mental phenomena as well as of physical 
phenomena; and, therefore, no single phenomenon can exist which has not 
its own place in the system of the universe. But, from various considera- 
tions, the term science has been often restricted to the explanation of the 
laws which regulate matter, and this is the sense in which it is used in 
this article. Now it is plain that, in the strict sense of the term, children 
cannot be taught science. If the scientific stage is the highest in the 
development of the intellectual faculties, we cannot expect to find it in 
the school. It belongs to the university. I^ut we may lay the foundation 
of it at an earlier period. Indeed, we cannot help doing something to- 
ward this work; but we may do it awkwardly and unconsciously, or 
skillfully and consciously, llie latter is the function of the educated 
teacher. "We must, therefore, inquire more minutely into the mode in 
which the foundations of science are laid. For this purpose we shall quote 
the words of the late Professor Payne, .^cience he defined as " organ- 
ized knowledge", and, after explaining the meaning of organized in this 
definition, he proceeds: " Returning to the other factor of the definition, 

knowledge, we observe that there are two kinds of knowledge — 

ofknovcl- ^^^* ^^ know through our own experience, and what we know 

edge. through the experience of others. Thus, I know by my own 

knowkdge that I have an audience before me, and 1 know 
through the knowledge of others that the earth is 25,000 mDes in circum- 
ference. This latter fact, however, I know in a sense different from that 
in which I know the former. The one is a part of my experience, of my 
very being. The other I can only be strictly said to know when I have, 
by an effort of the mind, passed through the connected chain of facts and 
reasonings on which the demonstration is founded. Thus only can it be- 
come my knowledge in the true sense of the term. Strictly speaking, 
then, organized knowledge, or science, is originally based on unorganized 
knowledge, and is the outcome of the learner's observation of facts 
through the exercise of his senses, and his own reflection upon what he has 
observed. This knowledge, ultimately organized into science through the 
operation of his mind, he may with just right call his own; and, as a 
learner, he can properly call no other knowledge his own. What is reported 
to us by another is that other's, if gained, at first-hand, by experience; but 
it stands on a different footing from that which we have gained by our 
own experience. He merely hands it over to us; but, when we receive it, 
its condition is already changed. It wants the brightness, definiteness, 
and certainty in our eyes, which it had in his; and, moreover, it is merely 
a loan, and not our property. The fact, for instance, about the earth's 
circumference was to him a living fact; it sprung into being as the out- 
come of experiments and reasonings, with the entire chain of which it 
was seen by him to be intimately — indeed, indissolubly and organically 
— connected. To us it is a dead fact, severed from its connection with the 
^^^y of truth, and, by our hypothesis, having no organic relation to the 
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living truths we have gained by our own minds. What I insist on, then, 
is, that the knowledge from experience — that which is gained by bring- 
ing our own minds into direct contact with matter — is the only knowl- 
edge that, as novices in science, we have to do with. The dogmatic 
knowledge imposed on us by authority, though originally gained by the 
same means, is really, not ours, but another's — is, as far as we are con- 
cerned, unorganizable, and, therefore, though science to its proprietor, is 
not science to us. To us it is merely information, or hap-hazam knowl- 
edge". — The account here given contains the very pith of the matter, and 
cannot be too deeply pondered and impressed on the mind; and we shall, 

therefore, put the same thoi^hts in another shape. The child 
i^on ^^* perceives individual objects. He notice the qualities in 

these objects; and, when he finds the same qualities recur in 
different individual objects, he naturally groups them t(^ther under the 
same notion or name. This is the child's first effort at generalization. 
(See Intellectual Education.) Now, it is plain that if he had not 
known the individuals, he could never have made the generalization; and 
that, if any one were to tell him the generalization without his having seen 

the individuals and noticed the similarity, the generalization 
teachma "^^uld be of no real use to him. Out of this fact flow some of 
science, the principal rules in regard to the method of teaching science: 

(1) The pupil must be brought face to face with nature; he 
must see the individual; he must himself make the experiment. (2) He 
must make the generalization, himself; he must be a discoverer. It is here, 
however, that the skillful teacher can wisely interfere. The child, if left 
to himself, might be too long in making the discovery, for he might not 
stumble upon individuals which contain similarities. The teacher, there- 
fore, takes care to bring similar individuals before his pupils in sufficient 
number. He sternly checks his own wish to shorten the work by tdling 
the generalization; but he prepares the way for the pupil's making it by 
adducing instance after instance, until the similarities cannot but become 
visible to the pupil's mind. And this rule suggests another, — that, 
wherever it is possible, the pupil should be led along the road over which 
mankind traveled in making the discovery originaUy. He must, of course, 
commit many blunders before he reaches the truth; yet, under a skillful 
teacher, such a process is eminently educative. But, besides the making 
of generalizations, there is also the faculty of observation to be carefully 
cultivated. Indeed the cultivation of the faculty of observation is essen- 
tially necessary to the formation of correct generalizations. At first, the 
child makes his generalizations unconsciously. He sees a tree, and then 
another tree, and then another, and somehow they impress him as being 
like; but he has no accurate conception in regard to the points in which 
they are like. — Even when he becomes conscious of the points of resem- 
blance in objects, he may find that the resemblances in them are on the 
surface, and that there are greater differences separating the objects from 
each other. He is now coming nearer the stage in which he can deal with 
a subject scientifically. For observation has to furnish, as the basis of 
scientific conceptions, a more accurate knowledge than that possessed by 
the ordinary observer. The pupil has to notice qualities which ordinarily 
escape observation. The teacher again must take the utmost ca3» tl^ 
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the pupil has really observed the peculiarity before he tells him the special 
name given to it. Else the pupil's mind "will be crammed with a 
number of technical terms of the meaning of which he probably will 
have no clear conception; and even should he have a clear conception of 
their meaning when he hears it from his teacher, he will be sure to forget 
it very soon. In one word, the pupil must conquer every step in science 
by personal observation and experience. He must find out every thing 
himself. The teacher has simply to arrange the order in wMch the facts 
of nature are to be presented to the pupil, and to lay before him only 
those phenomena which it is important for him to observe. From what 
has been said, it is plain that the plan of going through all the principal 
phenomena of a science is not to be adopted in schools. This is a method 
appropriate only to the last stage of scientific instruction, llie teacher 
must select the portions of science which will be most educative; and he 
will treat them in such a way as to interest the pupil, and make him 
take an active part in ascertaining the facts of nature. At the same time^ 
he will take care to make his various lessons bear on each other. Though 
he does not disclose a law, but leaves it to dawn upon the pupil's mind 
from the presentation of instances, he will see to it that each lesson adds 
to the structure which the previous one has helped to raise. He will have 
a fixed plan in his own mind; and he will look forward to the intellectual 
result which he is to produce, in process of time, by the examples and ex» 
periments which he makes the pupil observe and perform. 

In all these considerations, we have been looking at science as a sub* 
- ject worthy of being studied for its own sake. This is imquestionably 
true. The intellectual powers of man are an essential feature 
^^tions ^^ "^a°'s nature, and they demand exercise. This exercise is 
'invariably accompanied by an intense pleasure. Now, the 
scientific knowledge of nature is eminently calculated to call the intdlect* 
ual powers into activity, and therefore it opens up to man a source of 
pure and lasting enjoyment. But the teacher may look on the knowledge 
of science from other points of view. Man is corporeal, and his physi^ 
well-being depends on his coming into proper relations with physical nat- 
ure. It is important for him to know these relations, and the teacher of 
youth will endeavor to enlighten the mind of his pupil in regard to them. 
At the same time, these relations are most deeply impressed on the mind, 
when the facts of science are taught according to the laws of education. 
If I inform a boy that carbonic acid gas is deleterious, the impression is of 
the faintest nature, and will not lead, in nine cases out of ten, to any ac- 
tion; but if I show the boy how to produce carbonic acid gas by the union 
of its component elements, that is, if I lead him to make experiments by 
which the truth will be forced upon his mind without my telHng him that 
it is injurious to life; and if, in addition to this, I make him di^ver that 
he is continually exhaling this gas, he will be deeply impressed with the 
necessity of ventilation, and will make every effort to procure it. Then, 
again, nature presents herself not merely as the embodiment of law but 
also as the embodiment of beauty; and the teacher should, therefore, en- 
deavor to bring out this feature occasionally. He will point, for example, 
to the exquisite structure of flowers; he will lead the child to feel the 
lovelinesa of landscapes; he will interest him in the habits of animals; in 
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fact, he will try to make nature reveal herself to him in her concrete love- 
liness and variety. 

Among the questions keenly discussed in connection with science teach- 
ing are (1) the order in which the sciences should be taught, and (2) what 
sciences are suitable for schools. Opinions on these subjects 

selecfi<m ^^ necessarily differ until agreement as to the meaning of 
terms is reached. The fact is, as we have seen, that all the 
sciences call for processes of thought which can be reasonably expe(3ted 
only in mature minds; but it is true, at the same time, that separate facts, 
in all these sciences, tending toward a unity, may be discovered by a ehild 
of eleven or twelve years of age. Faraday said that chemistry could be 
taught to a boy of eleven; others denied that it could; and in a certain 
sense, both were right from their respective points of view. At the same 
time there is no doubt that the facts of some sciences, in the average, are 
much more complicated than those of other sciences; and, therefore, there 
is wisdom in teaching them in a certain order. Botany, for instance, is 
among the simplest of the sciences. It calls into play the power of minute 
observation. The child is interested in examining the structure of the 
plant and the growth of the various parts. An appeal is also made to his 
powers of grouping or, in other wonls, of classification. And the pupil 
has a large field in botany for these two activities. (See Botany.) The 
same is true of the other science of classification, zoology; but the processes 
are a little more complicated. It should, therefore, natural^ follow 
botany. From these, the pupil should proceed to some department of 
physics, and from that, advance to chemistry. The one should go before 
the other, because the processes of chemical motion are much more dif- 
ficult to observe accurately than those of mechanical motion. And the 
course of science might well end with physiology, in which many of the 
modes of reasoning employed are abstruse, and the student is continually 
liable to be misled by appearances and analogies. ^ 

II. One of the most important aims of the educator is to lead man to 
recognize how to live most successfully for himself; to realize the responsi- 
bilities of his position, and, by seeking to comply with these re- 

nortant sponsibilities, to attain to the greatest possible happiness. In 
aim. *^ process of education, the student must be led to recognize 
the material and physical conditions of his existence; to know 
himself, not as an independent being, but as one dependent upon the mul- 
tifarious conditions of the vast scheme of nature, and as one, who, alike 
in what he is and in that of which he is capable, is strictly under the 
control of natural law. In other words, man can only know himself by 
comparison with other objects in nature, — can only know his powers by 
comparison with the forces by which other forms of matter are controlled. 
Again, as a mere question of material prosperity, the study of 

natur^ natural science is forced upon our consideration. No thoughtful 

science, ^^^^ wandering through the aisles of a great international exhibi- 
tion can fail to see that all progress in applied science and the 
arts must be based, in the first place, upon an exact knowledge of natural 
resources, material and physical. It wiU be admitted that knowledge of 
all kinds is fundamentally based upon the evidence of our senses, but such 
evidence is apt to mislead, unless checked by ex.^TixfikSDX>\ csc^K3D33Q5SQ^>*^f^ 
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be of real utility, must be exact and systematic. The reasoning that 
draws condusions from such experiments must be logical; and language, 
at once ample and exact, is requured as an implement, only of value wli^n 
wielded with precision, to widen the fields of inquiry with the utmost 
economy of mental labor. We are compelled to make these remarks 
because the true importance of a scientific study of nature has not been 
recognized by the greater part of those who are engaged in education. A 
knowledge of the leading truths of natural science is, however, essential to 
education, (1) because of their fundamental character, and (2) because of 
• . the method by which such sciences are pursued, which method 
^eniUa ^ ^ *^® same as that which ought to obtam in every action of our 
edxication, every-day lives. Comparing the training given by language and 
mathematics with that given by natural science, we see that, 
whilst language cultivates the memory, and mathematics trains the reason- 
ing faculties, neither affords any means for the cultivation of observation 
and experiment. l\iming to the natural sciences themselves, we find that 
the physical branches cultivate observation, experiment, and inductive 
reasoning; while the material branches, including the natural history 
sciences, cultivate especially the faculties of observation and systematic 
classification. But, in addition to this, from the multitudinous data'-with. 
which the latter deal, and the impossibility of obtaining complete series of 
such dcUa, these studies inevitably lead the inquiring mind to a constant 
consideration of probabilities, or, in other words, to a habit, of the utmost 
importance to us practically, of justly weighing circumstantial evidence. 
Li view of the vast mass of facts accumulating more and more rapidly each 
day from the various fields of scientific investigation, it is impossible that 
any human mind can grasp all the details of even a single branch. The 
following considerations are, however, important in this view of education: 

a that, by experience in some two sciences, the one physical and the other 
ating to the forms assumed by matter, the student should learn the 
princi^es on which these natural sciences are pursued, and therefrom be 
able to appreciate the value of scientific training and knowledge; (2) that 
he should understand the genei^ scope of the various scien- 
WTuU the ces; (3) that he should be familiar with the broad generali- 
^^^ zations of science; (4) that he should not be ignorant of such 
learn, common scientific details as occur to us every day, and have an 
immediate and direct connection with our welfare and success in 
life; and (5) that he should be taught how to obtain information by refer- 
ence, and how to weighthe trustworthiness of authorities. In order that the 
second and third of uiese requirements may be intelligently obtained, they 
must logically be preceded by the first, and simultaneously the acquisition 
of the knowledge implied by the fifth may well be commenced. In the 
physical branches of scientific inquiry, qualitative analytical chemistry 
theoretically best meets the requirement of the case; in the material 
sciences, we may select one of those which are called natural history 
sciences. Under this head, certain of the natural sciences which 
^^^' treat of the living forms of matter were formerly included; but 
"*^^' the term is a most indefinite one, and must cease to be used at 
aU, U confined to its old signification. The sciences especially included 
"uder it, botany and zoology, have been i[2>^afied u^n altogether new and 
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broader foundations as branches of biology, so that they now cover 
morphological and physiological ground never contemplated in the old 
use of the term. There would seem to be a propriety in using the term 
to express that pursuit of nature which is essentially out-of door in its 
character, — the study of the external relationship of beings to each other; 
and in this view we should certainly need to include geological investiga- 
tions. At the same time, it will be apparent to every naturalist that the 
scope of such a term could not be rigorously defined. There can be no 
doubt that an oufc-of-door study of nature ought to be an essential element 
of education. It may be long before it is generally introduced into the 
course of school education, but it should certainly be enforced upon the 
community as a duty at least in home culture. It should be used to cul- 
tivate habits of close, exact and systematic observation, commenced in 
the field and continued in the laboratory; of judiciously collecting, care- 
fully preserving and classifying, some one or more series of natural objects; 
and of referring for information not to be obtained by personal inquiry, 
regarding the ol^ects observed and collected, to trustworthy sources. By 
well-judged, training in either botany or any one of the branches of zoology, 
the ends above indicated may be attained; whilst the general spirit of ob- 
servation and inquiry in the wide field of natural science that will be en- 
couraged, will lead to a breadth and liberality of mental tone. Nor need 
this general and more desultory observation be dreaded, as apt to lead to 
hasty, unfounded, and inexact acquirements, if the mind is duly drained, 
as had been suggested, in rigorous methods of thought by the exact pursuit 
of some special subject of scientific study. If there be any truth in the 
suggestions just thrown out, it will be apparent that such training in the 
natural history sciences cannot be commenced too early in life, because the 
spirit of the training is such that it should imbue the entire mental cult- 
ure of the individual; and, furthermore, if this early training has been 
neglected, the study of science in an advanced period of education, will 
not be so successful, because it will lack the vivid conceptions which can 
only be acquired by the exercise of the observing faculties in early life. 
It only remains to add that, as all teaching by the very nature of these 
sciences must be objective, the duty of the instructor, at every sta^ of 
science teaching, is to supplement nature and not to take her place, — 
not to impart information but to guide the pupil in the self- 
</ie teacher acquirement of knowledge. Books, similarly, are only to be 
* permitted as dictionaries to explain such points as the pupil 
cannot elucidate by his own eiBforts. — For a valuable list of works on this 
subject, see Gi/chpcedia of Education and the Appendix of this work.' 

SCIENCJE: of GOVEHNMENT, the name given to a branch of 
instruction in primary or secondary schools, which is designed to impart 
to the pupils a knowledge of the political system under which they Uve, 
and to make them, as far as requisite, familiar with the different functions 
of government, and the mode in which they are performed. It, generally, 
includes a consideration of the constitution of the country or state, the 
qualifications and duties of the principal officers of government, the legal 
restrictions imposed upon citizens, and an outline of civil and municipal 
regulations. Many excellent treatises have been prepared for this purpose 
for use in elementary schools; and, there can be uo <^^\iQTlCii'CQRk'^^5i^sifct^. 
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this department of instruction for all classes of pupils, particularly in 
public schools, one of the most important objects of which is to prepare for 
intelligent and useful citizenship. 

SECONDABY INSTRUCTION, that grade of instruction which 
is usually afforded in high schools, academies, etc., or in institutions above 
the ordinary grade of a common or primary school. This grade of instruc- 
tion is intermediate between primary instruction and superior instruction, 
or that afforded in colleges and universities. 

SELF-EDUCATION, that development of the powers which is 
carried on by the individual himself, without the aid of others. To a 
. certain extent, this education is not only unconscious, but in- 
^* evitable. The constant recurrence of like conditions or actions, 
the knowledge of which is conveyed to the individual by the senses, during 
the growth of mind and body, is always attended with an increased skill in 
the use of the powers of both, which, of itself, constitutes an education. 

The agents by which this knowledge is converted into an un- 
Agents. cQuscious education are chiefly habit and experience; the one 
producing increased ease of action under like circumstances, and thus 
rendering the individual more capable; the other enabling him to system- 
atize his knowledge, and to use it as an instrument for further acquisition. 
To determine, in all cases, just where this education ceases, and voluntary 
, * ^ self-education begins, would probably be very difficult; yet, in 

general, it may be said that the active intervention of the will 
is the most obvious feature by which self-education may be distinguished. 
It is usually regarded as that education which is carried on intentionally, 
outside, or beyond the influence, of the school. Even here, however, the 
definition is imperfect; for it must always be difficult to estimate at its 
true comparative value the strength of each of two impulses which act thus 
at the same time and invisibly; but, probably, a truer conception of the 
two powers, self-education and school education, may be acquired by sup- 
posing the difference between them to be one of function rather than of 
degree — school education serving rather as a director or systematizer of 
power, while self-education must often be looked upon as identical with 
innate power, from our inability to separate the one nx)m the other. We 
know what training the school gives; and, though we cannot analyze the 
results it produces with sufficient accuracy to assign to the school and to 
the individual the proper share due to each, we know from many 
comparisons made between countries with schools and those without them, 
that the advantage lies decidedly with the former. That the school is 
rather a director of power than a creator of it, is shown by contrasting the 
large number of men who have enjoyed its advantages without manifesting 
special ability afterward in any walk of life, with those who have risen to 

the highest positions without this privilege. Education is of two 

Hndsof ^^°^^» — practical and theoretical, the first based principally 

education, upon facts and experience, and dealing largely with human 

nature; the other, acquired from books, and concerning itself 

in great measure with abstractions and theories which, though valuable 

enough for purposes of general culture, are of little use in practical life, 

and, if exclusively pursued, produce a positive disqualification for it. Of 

these two kinds of education, it is hardly too much to say that the former 
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is the more available, in the ordinary affairs of life, in a vast majority of 
cases. Hence, it should never be forgotten by the educator, that the facil- 
ities for mental acquisition which he offers the pupil by systematic 
instruction, too frequently result in vacillation, or feebleness of purpose, 
and are almost inevitably accompanied with a loss, on the part of the latter, 
of that vividness of apprehension which experimental acquaintance gives. 
The only amends, therefore, he can make is to render his instruction as 
practical, and as far removed from mere bpok- learning, as possible. Knowl- 
*^^g® ^^^ rote-learning have often a wonderful resemblance, 
men ^^^^^> essentially, they may have nothing in common. The 
picture of a Lincoln, hastily gatheriujg book-knowledge by the 
light of the cabin fire; or of a Franklin, finding in the intervals of his work 
in a chandler's shop and a printing office, an equivalent for the school, 
should be a sufficient admonition to every teacher, that the privileges of 
the- school room are not indispensable to the most brilliant success. It is 
not necessary to multiply instances of self-taught men; the ranks of great- 
ness have been almost exclusively filled from this class. Three most valu- 
able attributes are strengthened, if not created, by a course of 
^^^^^'^2/^* self-education: self-confidence, independence of judgment, and 
education, perseverance. He only who has always depended upon himself, 
knows accurately the limit of his powers, measures beforehand 
every difficulty, and does not look, at the last moment, for extraneous aid; 
while the habit of self-reliance thus cultivated, lays the foundation for a 
solidity of character which, in critical moments, is not swayed by fitful or 
transient influences. The third attribute, persevei*ance, is the necessary 
result of such an education. Having always been accustomed to encounter 
obstacles, and having always overcome them, the joy of conffict and the 
joy of conquest, become, to self-taught men, synonymous. The atmosphere 
of difficulty is as the breath of life and the result is never doubtful to 
those who gather strength from opposition. These are the most essential 
elements of success, and, in practical matters, weigh more than all the 
advantages of the school. On the other hand, the commonest 
vantanes ^""^^ ®^ *^® self-taught man is a depreciation of all studies or 
pursuits which have no practical bearing. General culture — 
knowledge for itself alone, with all the pleasures and consolations which 
it brings — is underestimated. Accustomed always to see his thoughts 
followed by tangible results, the moral aspect of thought is lost sight of; 
and his ideal standard never rises above this utilitarian level. This 
narrowness of mind leads almost inevitably to a want of sympathy with 
liberal pursuits, and sometimes to a kind of hardness or positiveness of 
character which bears the appearance of arrogance. Weakness being scarcely 
understood by the successfid, self-taught man, want of charity is a natural 
fruit of his habits of thought. These defects, however, are frequently 
removed by age; and, even at their worst, can hardly be said to be so serious 
as those which have been cited as incident to misdirected education in the 
school. Of the two kinds of education — self-education and school educa- 
tion, it may, therefore, be said in general, that the former is of greater value 
than the latter; that for all practical action in the familiar matters of daily 
life, all great emergencies, whether of peace or war, which require inde- 
pendence of judgment, promptness of decisioA pr action^ ajad, \5sflgs*Ssi«^ 
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peneverance, the self-taught man is vastly the superior; whOe, in purely 
speculative pursmts, in researches or projects undertaken without hope of 
immediate or material result, the man of the schools, whose education has 
been conducted with that broader outlook upon life which leads directly 
to culture solely for its own sake, manifests a far greater zeal and activity. 
Neither kind of education is to be commended by itself; since the 
deficiencies of one need to be supplied by the advantages of the other. 

SBMINAIIY (Lat. seininarlum) a place where seed is sown, from 
semeriy seed), a term, used in education to denote an institution of learning 
of any grade, though oftener applied to ooe of secondary grade. It is also 
applied to certain kinds of professional schools; as a theological seminary, 
a teachers' seminary, etc., the idea intended to be conveyed by the term 
beiDg that of preparation for subsequent usefulness. 

SENSES, the Education of the. Education, through the senses, 
has received a great amoimt of attention in recent times, and a special 
effort to systematize it, is made in the kindergarten (q. v.); but compara- 
tively little thought has been given to the training of the senses themselves. 
And, yet, there is ample experience to prove that much can be 
Value of, ^QT^Q jn ^[^jg direction. In cases where special senses have been 
called into the most vigorous action, they have attained capabilities which 
could scarcely have been dreamed of. It may not be advisable to attempt 
to cultivate each sense in every individual to the same degree of acute- 
ness that has been reached in these extraordinary instances; but, there is 
no doubt that the neglect to train the senses, now almost imivei^, is not 
justifiable. The special attributes which we may assign to the senses, are 
quickness in receiving impressions, strength in taking hold of the impres- 
sions, and vivacity in noticing not merely the unity which is presented to 
the mind, but in remarking the various details which compose or char- 
acterize this unity. These three qualities are quite different from each 
other. If an object is held up before a number of children, some will be 
found able to form an impression of it much more quickly than others, 
while some will be very slow to catch a notion of it. So, again, they will 
differ in the strength of grasp with which they seize hold of the object. 
On some it will produce but a feeble impression, and that impression will, 
consequently, soon die away; but by others the object will be grasped 
firmly, and, consequently, held firmly. Many, too, that may be able to 
take strong impressions, may be surpassed by others of less strength in the 
capacity to catch the multiplicity of details which are presented to the 
view. In fact, the strong sense is generally absorbed in the unity; but the 
less vigorous notices the details along with the unity. Now, these quali- 
ties are inborn with the senses; and it is likely that the original difference, 
in these respects, which exists in different minds, is suflicient to account 
for the mental differences that ultimately appear among human bein^. 
Circumstances will explain the rest of the phenomena; but these quahties 
are capable of cultivation, being intensified in proportion to the healthy 
exercise of the senses. 

In attempting to train the senses, the most essential process is 

Ual^ ^oces3 ^^^*^^^* '^^^ blind man becomes singularly expert in the sense 

^ ' of touch because he brings it into continual play, and trusts 

much to it Me must voluntarily follow the course which necessity compels 
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him to follov7. Science has not thrown much light, as yet, on the 
lower senses; and, therefore, little can be done for their training. The 
vital sense is so closely connected with processes which take place in un- 
consciousness that little can be made of it. Somewhat more can be done 
with the senses of taste and smell. If the child were asked to 

and smell ®^^* ^^ ®^^* ^^ determine by taste what objects were pre- 
sented to him, the sense might become much more perfect and 
much more useful. Attention could be called to the general harmony 
that exists between the taste and healthfulness of objects, and the child 
might thus learn, in many cases, to choose the good and reject the evil. 
The same remarks apply to the sense of smell; but a wider range could be 
given to its activities. The child, for example, might be required to 
determine flowers by their smells. But it is when we come to the higher 
senses that much can be done by isolating practice. In regard to the sense 
of touch, there are three exercises which may & usefully prac- 
ticed. First, the sense of touch over the body may be rendered 
much more acute; and, in consequence, what are called the sensory 
circles, very much narrowed. Experiment has proved this fact most con- 
clusively. Then, from touch we derive the sense of pressure. Here the 
child may And interesting exercise in trying to estimate the weight of an 
object from its pressure on the hand, or on other parts of the body. This 
constitutes one of the peculiar exercises of object teaching (q. v.). More- 
over, touch gives the notion of temperature; and here again the child 
might be taught to come^ very close to the exact degree of S'ahrenheit by 
the sense of heat which he has in his toudi. The training which 
Heanng. m^y be given to the sense of hearing, is also various. The 
child might be exercised in ascertaining from what direction sounds come. 
He might be taught to distinguish various sounds, and, especially, musical 
sounds; and he might learn to analyze complex sounds. Some lliink, that 
the last exercise should always be preliminary to learning to read. Thus, 
the instructor utters a word, and draws the child's attention to the fact 
that it consists of several sounds. The child is then asked to analyze the 
sounds; and the child does not commence to learn to read until he is able 
to analyze short words into their simplest sounds. Spelling, in the sense 
of analyzing the sounds, according to this method, precedes reading. 
According to the phonic methodt the analysis of sounds is employed to 
facilitate the pronunciation of words, and, hence, as auxiliary to reading. 
(See Phonic Method.) — The sense of sight is the one through whidi 
education takes place most of all. It is, therefore, brought into 
Sight, continual activity, and thus receives greater training. In the 
object-teaching system, this is accomplished in various ways, but, particu- 
larly, by the use of color (q. v.). Distinct colors are first brought before 
the child's eye, and he is gradually practiced in distinguishing them, so as, 
ultimately, to be able to note the minutest shades of difference. Then, 
again, the child is taught to form from sight an accurate idea of size and 
listance. 

The space here does not admit of more than a mere glance at this im- 
portant subject; and only in connection with the training of children. 
But, while there is no doubt that the greatest good can 1^ done in the 
earliest years, the training may profitably be continued throughout tha 
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whole period of education. The organization of methods for snch train- 
ing has still to be discussed by educationists. Moreover, physiologists are 
Btul in great uncertainty as to many points. Great discoveries have been 
recently made by the researches of Weber, Wundt, Helmholtz, and others; 
but we may expect still more important discoveries from the investiga- 
tions now going on; and there is no doubt that such discoveries will 
throw light on the proper method of training the senses. — See G. Wil- 
son, The Five Gateways of Knowledge f4th ed., London, 1H63) ; Wyld, 
Physics and Philosophy of the Senses (London, 1856) ; Julius Bernstein, 
The Five Senses of Man (N. Y. , 1876). (See also Ear, and Eye.) 

SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. See Analysis, Grammatical. 

SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION. See Concebt Teaching. 

SINGING. From the days of St. Ambrose and Gregory the Great 
to the present age, singing-schools and classes have existed, for purposes 
of instruction in elementary vocal and choral exercises. The need of early 
training has always been recognized by the great masters as indispensable 
to extensive and thorough accomplishment in this art. The educational 
value of music, and more particularly vocal music, has been universally 
conceded by both theoretical and practical educators, as well as by 
statesmen and philanthropists. Martin Luther attached veiy great im- 
portance to it; and through him the choral and the special hymn were 
ffiven to all the people. Subsequently, not only Germany, but Great 
Britain, and the United States of America, greatly encouraged the cul- 
tivation of vocal music, in its higher relations, among all classes of people. 
It is the opinion of some, however, that the people of the United States 
are a century behind the more powerful and mfluential of the European 
nations in a S3rstematic fostering of the science and art of music by the 
state; but, through the more general diffusion of knowledge by means of 
schools, the press, and other agencies, the individual efforts of Americans 
are widespread, toward imparting a more thorough understanding of that 
which is, to the vast majority of people, an unknown language; namely, 
the secret of the independent reading of vocal music with facility. 

The origin of the staff, and the use of the syllables Ut, Re^ Mi, Fa^ 
Sol, La, Si, seem to have been nearly contemporary. These, together with 
the cle&, notes, and chromatic signs, constitute the written knguage of 
music as recognized by every civilized country; and it is not 
^mJSw^ possible to change them for the letters only, valuable as these 
' are in certain relations, without disastrously revolutionizing the 
whole written system of modern music, and all its magnificent accessories. 
Large numbers of most valuable works upon harmony, counterpoint, and 
orchestral effects have been written, besides innumerable scores, with all 
of these well known musical signs, and with the employment of the syl- 
lables Utj Re, Mi, etc., as denoting absolute pitch constantly in view; and 
to reduce them to the dimensions of lettered signs simply, and require 
singers and players to translate them into music agreeable to the ear, 
would be an interminable and tedious task. The modem Italian method 
of presenting the scale through the familiar syllables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
La, Si, has the merit of being direct and of appealing to the ear; and it is, 
Italian ^^t quite unique, since the syllables are at once the vehicles of 
method, variations of sound required in rendering the scale, and the 
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signs denoting absolute pitch, like the letters to the Germans and to 
the English. So that, by this method, the pupil has to remember only 
one particular syllable, either in naming a key-note or in singing it. To 
the Italians and to the French, and to very many others who have been 
taught by this method, this association of a certain syllable with a certain 
key-note, that particular syllable being the very vehicle for the production 
of the tone desired, is deemed, in many respects, an advantage. The fixed 
and immovable Bo becomes the middle C of the system. All other tones 
of that octave, diatonic and chromatic, revolve around it, as the planets 
around the sun. The major scale, with its intermediate half-tones^ be- 
comes the nucleus of the entire tonal system. In exact proportion as the 
scholar acquires a thorough knowledge of the scale, by regular degrees, by 

intervals small and large, by chromatic as well as by diatonic 
sca^ progression, and by all the varities of melodic and harmonic 

effect of which it is susceptible, will his succeeding study be 
made satisfactory and available. Multiply this knowledge of the resources 
of one scale within the compass of one octave by twelve, the number of 
independent key-notes included within the limits of the chromatic scale, 
and thereby are obtained the changes of progression possible in all the 
twelve keys, in the circle of harmony, through the transposition of the 
key-note. Now this may seem complicated to the uninitiated; big^Hf^ 
quite clear to all who have mastered the changes obtainable '^ithi|mi|^ 
compass of one octave, and afterward have learned the rule of transposi- 
tion to the succeeding eleven keys. This, indeed, is the^rst direct business 
of the faithful musical instructor and his pupils. There is no escape from, 
traveling this well-known and well-beaten road, if accuracy and a f uM 
comprehension of the groundwork of music be really desired. In schools 
where the very tender age of the pupils hardly admits of any extended 
course of vocal musical instruction, it is now positively ascertained that 

the association of the sounds of the major scale with the nu- 
Numerals. serais 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, is of direct and permanent use. 
Practicing fragments of the major scale, ascending and descending, by reg- 
ular degrees and in wider intervals, with frequent recurrence of the key- 
note 1 or 8, and unisonant passages, has the effect of locating the sounds 
of the scale in their exact order, and imniediately secures the attention 
and the active participation of the pupils, because the order of the nu- 
merals is already familiar to them; and, in this way, each sound of the 
scale becomes gradually associated with its corresponding numerals. If 
to the use of the numerals be added that of the syllables. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Si, which are more musical in themselves than the numerals, there 
are obtained three indicators of the different sounds of the scale; namely, 

the letters J the numei^als, and the syllables j all of which are use- 

nwmhand ^^^ ^^^ special purposes; the letters, for denoting absolute pitch and 

syllables, the location of the key-notes, changeable only with the clefs; the 

numerals, for drilling in the plain sounds of the scale, and ulti- 
mately for practical use in. the study of harmony, one and eight being used 
as key-notes in one or all of the twelve keys; and the syllables, for soZ'/aing', 
used according to the Italian method, C being always the fixed and im- 
movable Bo. It is at this point that this Italian method, which recognizes 
the syllables as necessary indicators of abaol\it<i ^\\.Ocl^ ^jkA ^ *^isiR. 's«ssis^ 
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time as necessary in sol-faing for the production of an equable and yet 

varied effect, differs from thi^ other methods which are in extenaye use: 

/. (1) ^^"^ *^* ®^ *^® Germans, who, with a special name for 

s^UauL ^^^T P^^ sound of the scale, aud for every augmented or depres- 
^ ' sed interval thereof, rely chiefly upon vocalizing with different 
vowels to secure accuracy in all chromatic as well as diatomc progressions; 
(2) from that of the United States, which quite generally, but not entirely, 
employs a movable Do as the starting-point or key-note of the major scale, 
the key-note for any relative minor becoming La\ and (3) from that of the 
Bev. J. Curwen, the success of whose method in England has been quite 
remarkable, — a method, which is identical with that so extensively prac- 
ticed in the United States, in the use of a movable i>o, but which substi- 
tutes the syllable Te for Si\ the names of Mr. Curwen's syllables being 
Bohj Eai/, Me, Fah, So, La^ Te. This method of ieMered and numeral 
abbreviations, as substitutes for the staff, clefs, chromatic signs, bars, meas- 
ures, and time-table of the present musical sign-language will be more 
minutely considered further on. 

To return to the two methods which are chiefly employed in the United 
States, it is, really, very important to the beginner that he adhere to one 
method until it is thoroughly acquired. It is the united testimony of ex- 
perienced teachers of vocal music that good readers are educated 
vmo^- ^^ ^^ these methods, provided the teacher begins, continues, 

"oWe Do. ^^^ ends the work of strict reading by adopting only one method 
at a time. The pupil may afterward become acquainted with 
all other methods, and with advantage; since subsequent experience will 
enable him to test the merits of the method which he most thoroughly 
understands, and which he can make most effective. To attempt to teach, 
or to learn, both methods at the same time, produces a confusion of asso- 
ciations, and a consequent bewilderment, which should be avoided. It has 
been the experience of the writer to be required to teach contemporaneously 
according to both of these methods; and, while it must be admitted that 
the method which retains the immovable Do has a unity and consistency 
which demand time for their thorough appreciation and practical use, it is 
easier, in the first stages of instruction, to change the Do with each suc- 
cessive key-note of the entire twelve. By the former method. Do is inva- 
riably associated with a certain letter and a ceirtain line or space; by the 
latter, Do becomes the key-note, or numeral one or eighty of every one of 
the major scales. One or the other of these ways of using the 

teaddm ^7^^^^ being accepted, the natural and ordinary divisions of 
elementary vocal teaching into those of tuney iime^ and expression 
present themselves; tune^ or melody , addressing itself more directly to the 
soul than time or rhythm^ is certainly first in order in the musical education 
of the young. By common consent, the major scale, in great variety, is 
now practiced with numerals and with syllables in the primary departments 
of schools, as a preparation for the presentation of the staff, clefs, notes, eto., 
at a later period. It is a matter of no consequence whether the scale be 
based upon one particular line or space in preference to another, if the 
movable Do be used; but if it be the teacher's design to employ the Italian 
method, with its Do immovably fixed upon middle C, it is conducive tOA^^^^ 
clearer imdeistmdmg of the subject of the transposition of the key-note to^ 
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start from this point. If another letter be selected as the base of the scale 
in the earlier lessons, it is necessary to return to middle G when ^e subject 
of transposition is introduced^ and the ordinary rules for changing the place 
of the key-note by help of the sharps and flats, are fully ezplam^ After 
some familiarity with the sounds of the major scale is acquired, a division 
of the class should be made, whereby singing in two parts can be attempted. 
This phase of elementary vocal instruction may be postponed, in teadiing 
children, until a considerable knowledge of the diatonic intervals of the 
major scale has been made familiar to them. With adults, however, the 
natural division of the class of mixed voices arising from the selection, of 
the soprano, alto, tenor, and base voices, each to sing in a compact body, 
and in a separate location, is obviously necessary as a measure of interest 
and advantage to all four of these parties, after the quality of tone and 
compass of each voice have been ascertained. Beating time should be 
introduced and rigidly enforced as soon as the staff and its division 
into measures by bars have been explained, especially in the simpler 
forms of twofold, threefold, and fourfold measure. I'he department of 
expression^ with its more apparent varieties of/, p, mf, legaiOt staccato, 
_ and " ^) may accompany the performance of the simplest ex- 
ercises, and grow with the growth and strengthen with the strength of the 
pupil as he advances toward the execution of more elaborate examples 
in melody y rhythm^ and harmony. They who clog the wheels of musical 
progress with dull and incompetent ears must gradually disappear. This 
IS a rule without exception. 

Allusion has been made to the success of the Rev. J. Curwen's Tonio 
Sol'Fa system in England, of which Miss Sarah A. Glover, with her so- 
. called tetrachordal method^ was the forerunner. It is claimed 

Fa^su^n *^^^ ^^ ^^ better suited for vocal practice than the ordinary 
' signs, and many of Mr. Curwen's disciples consider it available 
for the presentation of every possible variety of music, instrumental as 
well as vocal. The syllables Boht ^oy^ Me, Fah, Soh, Lah, Te, are 
pronounced as they are spelt, Te being substituted for >S'z, to avoid confusion 
with So when only the initial letter is used, as in the printed music 
the initial only is employed. To indicate the higher or lower octaves, 
figures are placed by the sides of the letters which stand for notes, as d^, 
(P.m'^t and aS'2, ilf^z, c/2« The tune America is presented thus: | ddrti 
d r m mf m r d r d ti, etc. Different key-notes are announced by letter 
at the beginning, as key G, key A, etc. The key-note of the relative 
minor is always Lah. Changes of key are effected by what are called 
bridge tones. The note, or rather the letter indicating a certain sound, 
is placed side by side with the letter indicating the pitcn of the letter in 
the key approached, and pupils are taught to think and sing the sound 
of the first note or letter and to call it by the name of the second. Thus 
drmfsdtd would show a modulation to the key of G. Tonic- Sol- 
Faists consider that this affords an easier mode of making modulations 
and transitions than the older system. The chromatic scale is named by 
adding the vowel e to the initial of sharped notes, and a faw) to flatted, 
notes. Thus cfe, re, /e, se, are respectively c?, r, /, « snarp; and ma . 
(maw), /a, ta, are m, /, t flat. The sharp or augmented sixth of the minor J 
scale is called bah, to distinguish it from /e, the shax!^ ot Q.^3i5;gsN&\&fi^ ^ 
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fourth of the major scale. Tiine and accent are indicated bj measuie- f 
ment across the page, thus: V 

i : I : I : I : I ' 

the Bpsioe between one sign and the next representing the beat; the line 

showing the stronger accent, and the colon the weaker. Short divisions are 
indicated on halving the measure by one dot | . : and commas are used 
to divide the measure into c[uarter8, and other divisions are similarly shown. 
The method cannot easily be understood without reference to the Tonio- * 
Sol'Fa arrangement, t. e., the distinctive plan of teaching the musical facts 
indicated by the lettered notation. It is the result of laborious inquiry 
and experience on the part of Mr. Ourwen and his fellow laborers. Great 
importance is attached to the doctrine of what is called menial effect^ but 
which has been previously named more properly emotioned effecty by whidi 
is meant a certain coloring or impression produced by each sound of the 
scale when sung slowly. Thus doh is coosidered firm; te, sharp and piercing; 
lahf sorrowful; fah, gloomy; soht bright and clear, etc. Teaching by pat- 
tern is also re(}uirS; the scale is taught in the following order: (I) the 
notes of the tonic common chord c/, m, s, or doh^ mSy soh, and their repli- 
cates; (2) the notes of the dominant common chord s, t^ r, or so, te, ray; 
(3) the common chord of the subdominant/, /, c^ ovfah^ laht doh, — which 
are simply the fundamental harmonies of the sc^e, embracing 
Moauuuor, ^ iijg gQunjjg^ im^j giving birth to the name of the system, 

Tonio-Sol'Fa, The backbone of the system, however, is the Modulaior, 
without a proper use of which the method cannot be taught. I 
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This Modulator is a map of the musical sounds to be read in an ascend- 
ing order, showing the scale, its minor, its chromatics, and its more closely 
related keys or scales. By familiarity in the use of this chart, the upward 
and downward motion of the notes all on one level, is gradually learned by 
the pupil. Syllables are used to show the length of the notes according to 
the French Chfeve system. So taa is the name of one beat, taa-tai of a 
half-beat, and ta-fa-te-fe of quarter beats. Continuations of any kind are 
met by dropping the consonant. Sol-Faists consider that the more intricate 
and refined of divided beats can be sooner learned in this way than in any 
other. But this ToniC'Sol-Fa-methody more than any other, requires the 
living teacher to illustrate the meaning of its signs; and it follows, of course, 
that the teacher of any particular method of imparting musical instruction 
will best succeed with that which he most thoroughly understands. 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. The place actually held by the science of 
social or political economy, in modern education, presents a strange con- 
. trast with that which its importance demands. If the object of 
educaiim,. ^^^^cation is to fit the young to become self-supporting citizens 
in a progressive society, conducing at once to the happiness of 
all, while securing their own, then must the science whose spec id function 
is the elucidation of the conditions of man's well-being in society, rightfuUy 
claim a foremost place in every school curriculum. It is, nevertheless, to 
be noted that, up to the present time, instruction in this science has been 
limited to the few who attend colleges and universities, and to the pupils 
of a small number of schools, of which further mention will be made in 
the course of this article. A part of the diflBculty popularly experienced 
in appreciating the proper position of this subject in the course of study 
appropriate to youth, is probably to be ascribed to the name, or rather to 
the different names which have, from time to time, been given to the 
science. The most appropriate term, of the many which have been sug- 
gested, will be found, on examination, to be that under which the subject 
is here treated, — that is, the science which treats of the manner in which 
are regulated the affairs that relate to man in society, a meaning fully 
suggested by the etymology of the words. Nevertheless, this term, as 
well as the allied Ji8i.me political economy , is apt to suggest to the unpre- 
pared mind a science dealing with a very different set of ideas from those 
of which it treats. 

The dissatisfaction which has thus arisen with the name socicd economy 
has led to the attempt to adopt various other forms of expression to 
. designate the science, of which attempts the happiest perhaps 
nodion ^^ ^®^ ^® proposal to call it the "science which teaches the 
conditions of human well-being". But this title is not without 
objection. In the first place, it is wanting in that terseness which is a 
main requirement in nomenclature; and, secondly, it is wanting in pre- 
cision. This expression would logically include many other sciences; as, 
for instance, hygiene, a due regard to the laws of which is assuredly a 
condition of human well-being. If the science had to do solely with the 
production and distribution of wealth, the term originally employed by 
Adam Smith, the father of the science, namely, the wealth of nations, 
would be specially appropriate; but, even this is inadequate; for, although 
the laws of the production and distributioQ of \<rQaitk \»&^^ti^ Ss^'^^a^^sii^^'- 
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rial degree the conditions of human well-being, the science which we have 
called social economy includes also most of the moral elements that enter 
into the economy of society. The diversity of names that, from time to 
time, have been suggested, has, not unnaturally, given rise to the idea that 
there must be sometning especially abstruse in a science the professors of 
which have been unable to agree even upon the name by which it should 
be known. The difficulty probably arises from the modem use of the 
term economy/, which has, to some extent, lost its original and etymological 
signification. Another cause of the misapprehension of the proper place 
of social economy in education, arises from the intimate relations into 
which every person unavoidably enters with the subjects it elucidates, at ' 
nearly every instant of his industrial life; so that all persons are unavoid- 
ably possessed of some notions on the subjects of which it treats. Now, 
as there is an infinite number of modes of error and only one of truth, it 
is only by starting rightly, and proceeding, systematically or scientifically, 
from the known to the unknown, that error can be avoided; hence, the 

notions taken up in the course of practical life are, in the ab- I 
Difficulty, QQj^QQ Qf systematic study, generally erroneous. Bufrit is usually I 
the most ignorant who wrangle and dictate with the loudest assumption of 
knowledge; and, hence, people are led to suppose that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on economic truths among the students of the science, and 
that, therefore, the subject must be too difficult to be understood by chil- 
dren. It is, nevertheless, true that, as far as regards the elements of the 
science, there is no more difference of opinion among those who have f 
given systematic study to it, than there is among the students of i 
mathematics upon the elementary principles of geometry. Another and 
more serious obstacle to the introduction of social economy, as a subject of 
instruction for the young, is the following. Owing to the extremely 
complex nature of human society, it is impossible to take all of its factors 
into account when investigating its elementary principles. But it is also 
true that the geometrician disregards the breadth of the line, and the 
mechanician the weight of the mechanical powers, when investigating the 
laws of magnitude in space, or the relations of forces; but as soon as the 
geometrician or the mathematician begins to apply the principles of his 
particular science to practical engineering, these discarded factors form 
data in his problems; and their effects are estimated by means of the very 
laws which were established while disregarding their existence. So witn 
the laws of man in society. The laws of the production and distribution 
of wealth were investigated by rigorously excluding the sympathetic side 
of man's nature and looking upon him as purely a self-seeking being; but 
the principles of social economy can only be understood by regarding him 
from both points of view. Ail educators have agreed that the earlier 
years of youth must be directed to concrete, before proceeding to ab- 
stract, studies — to observation rather than to causation. While, speaking 
generally, this rule is sound, it is not to be understood as requiring the 
exclusion of the reasoning process from even infant minds; but, because the 
reasoning faculties are comparatively dormant in early youth, knowledge 
should be obtained through observation (as for instance in natural history) ; 
and from the facts thus obtained the child should be trained to reason 
JogicaUy, Now, for this purpose, social economy presents many advan- 
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tages, and this hardly less as a mental discipline than for the knowledge it 
imparts. But the teaching of scienceHo the very young should always be 

in connection with facts or subjects presented to the senses. 

t<Mesof'tfie ^^^ instance, suppose a lesson is to be given upon bread to 

stuS/. children 8 or 9 years of age. After the children have observed 

those properties which are directly cognizable to the senses, the 
judicious teacher will proceed to the more elementary of those facts 
relating to it which physics, chemistry, and physiology have made known 
to us, and will not shrink from gradually introducing the pupils, not- 
withstanding their youth, to the terms used by men of science in speaking 
of those facts. Instruction of this kind has, for a long while, been given 
by the best teachers, in what are termed object lessons; and they have now 

only to add the facts relating to bread which are made known 

Meet ^ ^^ ^y. *^® science of social economy to complete their course. 

lessons. They will find it far easier to adopt this course with the social 

bearings of objects than with those which relate to physics, 
chemistry, or physiology, because many of the social facts will have been 
spontaneously and unavoidably noticed by the children themselves; and 
when once they perceive that what goes on around them at home, in the 
workshop, and in the store, has a scientific value and importance, and that 
an observation of surrounding facts and events can be used in school work, 
and have a fitting place found for it, as a help to further knowledge, 
their observation will be suddenly and wonderfully awakened, and fresh 
facts and events will be poured upon the teacher by the children them- 
selves. By this method, long before children have passed out of the pri- 
mary grades, they may have acquired a knowledge of not only the funda- 
mental laws of the production of wealth, but morals also, as well as many 
of the consequences of the division of labor, and other matters connected 
with the interchange of commodities. At an age even earlier than that 
at which it is now deemed proper to commence the study of geometry, 
that is to say, 11 or 12 years, social economy may be taught aa a special 
subject; but the opportunities afforded by object lessons, of observing the 
social aspects of the objects under consideration should always be made 
. available. In teaching social economy, as a special branch, to 
6r^S. scholars of from 11 to 12 years of age, the subject should, as far 

as possible, be introduced in a manner analogous to that of 
object teaching. Attention should be called to the comforts enjoyed by 
the children, and by people in general, in the country in which they live, 
— things to which they have perhaps become so accustomed that they 
have given no thought to the means by which they have been provided at 
the time and place at which they are needed to be used and enjoyed. With 
children who have not before received any instruction in the science, some 
simple object of their daily use should be noticed, and its history exam- 
ined, from the first preparation for the production of the raw material of 
which it is mainly composed, down to its distribution in the form in which 
it is required to be ready for their consumption. Such an examination 
will bring vividly before the minds of the pupils the fact that nearly all 
Topics for *^® necessaries and comforts of life are produced by labor; and 
the course then the name wealthy by which these products of labor are to | 
of study, be thenceforth denoted, may be given to iVvam. Iud>j;^\.T'xj^ 
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economy^ knowledge^ and skiU will next be evolved as necessary to 
individual as well as general welTbeing; and the division of labor will 
be examined, with its resulting enormous increase in the productive- 
ness of labor. The opportunity should then be taken to exhibit the 
groundlessness of prevailing prejudices in regard to the relative honor 
to bo attached to one class of labor over another, and to point out that 
those by whom household labors are performed are as much engaged in 
the business of j^roduction as other laborers. The pupils will now be ready 
to observe with understanding the simpler phenomena of interchange ; and 
then the paramount importance of honesty, truthfulness, and thorough 
trustworthiness on the part of all will be evolved and made apparent. 
"While carefully avoiding all appearance of dogmatism, the teacher can 
hardly devote too much time to multiplying iUustrations, and reviewing the 
investigations of the pupils, upon this head. The various forms of im- 
trustworthiness, and the consequence thereof, should be made very clear, 
nor should the subject be left until the pupils have arrived at a hearty 
detestation, not only of unsuccessful, but still more of successful, dis- 
honesty. The natural laws regulating the relations of employer and em- 
ployed will next be studied; and, either now or at a later period, the 
rules of trades-unions, and the effects of strikes and of combinations, 
should be closely examined; nor should the subject of wages be left imtil 
the pupils see clearly, that the wages which they, as sellers of their labor, 
are destined to earn, will depend almost exclusively on the productiveness 
of their labor, and that all those rules of trades-unions etc. which tend to 
diminish the productiveness of labor, of necessity, lower also the wages of 
labor. T'he laws determining the administration of capital will next en- 
gage their attention; the idea of profit will be evolved, and its nature 
determined with precision; the mischievous results of combinations 
among capitalists, both to themselves and to the community, will be in- 
vestigated, until it becomes apparent that the profit of the capitalist is 
the reward paid him by society for the services he has rendered, of which 
services it forms also, in most cases, an accurate measure. — Property in 
land will next claim attention, the justification for its adoption, as well as 
its just limitations, being ascertained, and the principle of ren^ determined. 
As the next step in the course of study, the idea of exchangeableness, 
and the name value, will be evolved. The laws which regulate value 
will then be investigated, and the necessity of precision, alike in ideas and 
the use of words, will be again impressed upon the minds of the pupils, 
and forcibly illustrated by as many examples as possible. It will now be 
time to examine into some of the means which have been adopted to facili- 
tate interchange, among which money will be seen to hold a prominent 
place; the reasons for selecting gold or silver for money will be examined; 
the impossibility of fixing the relative values of the two metals, and, con- 
sequently, the want of wisdom shown in enacting laws making both 
metals a standard of value for the same contract, will be readily perceived; 
nor will it be difiicult for the pupils to discern the only proper functions 
to be fulfilled by a mint. The causes of fluctuations in the value of money 
will be next investigated, and the phenomena of price and its fluctuations 
observed. The use and functions of credit will now be inquired into, and 
the unhappy consequences of its abiiSft t)ia^d.%o "thaii source. Now, or at 
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a later period in the course, the causes of the so-called " tightness in the 
money market", of business derangements, commercial crises, and of 
panics, will be rigidly investigated and their only remedy discerned, 
namely, greater trustworthiness and honesty, to be secured by the im- 
proved teaching and training of youth. The policy of laws for the recov- 
ery of debts may now be profitably inquired into, as also the function 
which, at best, governments may hope to perform in the economy of so- 
ciety. Bills of exchange, rates of exchange^ the par of exchange be- 
tween distant countries, rates of interesty banks and banking^ may all 
now, in turn, be discussed, and the want of wisdom shown by legislatures 
in the enactment of usury laws, and of laws which attempt to control or 
regulate banking, may be made apparent. Paper money, and the promise 
made by the issuers thereof, the dishonesty evinced in breaking the prom- 
ise thus made, and the duty incumbent upon those who have either dis- 
honestly or ignorantly broken such promises, should be dwelt upon, and 
illustrated by examples drawn from history. Foreign commei^ce may 
next be illustrated, its origin and the cause of its existence observed, and 
the want of wisdom shown by those legislatures which have attempted 
improperly to interfere with it. — The proper mode of raising revenue^ 
to be deduced in great part from the truths discovered when consider- 
ing the phenomena of rent and its progressive increase, will next be in- 
vestigated; and the wisest methods of expenditure, both public and pri- 
vate, may then be discussed. "With the consideration of all these ques- 
tions, and mainly in the order in which they are here sketched, the school 
course of study in social economy may be closed. Not, however, without 
warning the pupil that he has, by no means, mastered all the truths of the 
science, but that, if he has thoroughly assimilated the lessons he has re- 
ceived, they will suffice to direct his path in industrial life. The course 
as sketched in these pages should occupy from two to four years of the 
school curriculum, — two years, if the knowledge to be acquired is to be 
learned from books; but about four years, if the Socratic method be 
adopted by the teacher. Another method of instruction, and one which, 
like that already indicated, has been successfully practiced, is 
lAan^ the division of the science into progressive problems, demonstrat- 
' iug these either on the Socratic plan or by a deductive process, 
as in the study of geometry. The former of these two plans is that chiefly 
followed in the admirable Birckbeck schools of London, which were found- 
ed and endowed by William Ellis, of that city, for the special purpose 
of introducing the science of social economy as a branch of school teach- 
ing, especially for the children of mechanics and laborers. Since the year 
1848, this instruction has been continued in these schools, and their 
example has, at last, been followed by the London school board. — For 
educational literature of this subject, see Cyclopcedla of Uducaiion, and 
list of educational works in the Appendix of this work. 

SPANISH LANaUAGE. The Spanish language has but little 
claim to a place in the regular course of instruction, in schools and col- 
leges, in comparison with the French and Grerman languages. As Span- 
ish, however, is not only the language of one of the nations of Europe, 
but is spoken in all the countries of South America, except Brazil; and 
also in Central America, Mexico, and even in some parts of thti 
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United States, and is thus the vernacolar language of at least 60 
millions of people, practical considerations commend its study to thou- 
sands of persons, students and others, in prefereuce to either German 
or French. Independently of this consideration, the Spanish language, 
as a school accomplishment, is not without attractions. It ranks, inde^ 
among the most euphonious of modem languages, being even preferred, 
by some linguists, to the Italian; and its literature contains many works 
of enduriug interest and value. While the Spanish language presents a 
considerably larger number of non-Latin elements than either French or 
Italian, it deviates but little from these two sister languages in its structure 
and grammar. In the pronunciation of the vowels, it entirely agrees with 
the Italian. The two double consonants U and ii are peculiar to the Span- 
ish, and of the English consonant sounds, ^ (as in zone) is entirely want- 
ing, lliough substantives have only two genders, mascmine and feminine, 
the article has three, eZ, /a and h; the last, which is the neuter form, being 
used to change adjectives into substantives (lo buenOj that which is good). 
The Spanish is richer than either French or Italian in augmentatives and 
diminutives; and the reflexive form of the verb is used more extensively, 
perhaps, than in any other language of Europe. The subjunctive has two 
more tenses than the Italian or French (amarey future; amarai second con- 
ditional). In words derived from Latin, the e and o of the accented penul- 
tima have frequently been developed into ie and ue, a change which in this 
class of words, gives to the Spanish an undoubted superiority in euphony 
(Spanish tiempo^fuerte; French temps j/o7't; Ital. tempo y forte). — llie prop- 
er method of teaching Spanish does not differ from that of teaching the 
French language (q. v.). A few lessons in comparative etymology will 
greatly faciiitate the study of this as of every language. If, for instance, 
the pupil learns that such combinations as d.fUply etc. in English words 
of Latin origin are often changed into // (liamar, clamor; llama, fl^une; 
fiano, plain), a large number of words will, at once, be familiar to him. 

SUPEBIOB INSTRUCTION, a term used to denote instruction of 
the highest grade, or that given in colleges and universities, both in the 
academic course, or in specisu or post-graduate courses. 

SUPERVISION, School, constitutes one of the most essential ele- 
ments of an efficient school system. The supervision which is necessarily 
given by the principal of the school to the work performed by his assistants 
is not here referred to, but that which is usually assigned to a superin- 
tendent of schools, whose special function it is to see that every school 
under his jurisdiction is efficient both in discipline and instruction. As a 
general rule, no extensive work employing a large number of operatives, 
each performing certain prescribed duties, which contribute toward the 
accomplishment of a general result, can be carried on efficiently without 
constant supervision. School supervision is needed for two purposes: 
(I) U> enforce the general rules and regulations prescribed by 
n^dek ^'^^ authorities; and (2) to see that the proper methods of 
instruction are employed, and that the teaching is made effective. 
To attain these objects, the schools must be both inspected and examined. 
By inspection the superintendent keeps himself informed in regard to the 
disciphne of the school and the methods of instruction employed by the 
teachers; by formal examinations at stated periods, he is enabled to as- 
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certain, to a certain extent, the actual result of the teaching, that is, its 
effect on the pupils' minds, both as to imparting information and training. 
Both of these are considered indispensable. "An inspection", as definSi 
by Superintendent Philbrick, "is a visitation for the purpose of obser- 
vation, of oversight, of superintendence. Its aim is to discover, to a greater 
or less extent, the tone and spirit of the school, the conduct and applica- 
tion of the pupils, the management and methods of the teacher, and the 
fitness and condition of the premises. Good inspection commends excel- 
lences, gently indicates faults, defects, and errors, and suggests improve- 
ments as occasion requires. * * * An examination is different from an in- 
spection, both in its aims and methods. An examination is a thorough 
scrutiny and investigation in regard to certain definitely determined mat- 
ters for a specific purpose". The best methods of teaching, if not uni- 
formly and diligently employed, will not impress the pupils' minds; and 
on the other hand, the pupils may gain considerable knowledge of the 
prescribed branches of study, but not in such a way as to cultivate proper 
habits of thought. Regular examinations, besides ascertaining the merits 
and qualifications of the teachers, afford a wholesome stimulus, when judi- 
ciously and skillfully conducted, and afford a definite aim toward which 
their efforts may be directed. On the other hand, if attempted by in- 
competent and indiscreet persons, supervision of this and every other kind 
may do much harm. The qualities necessary for a good examiner are well 

defined by Supt. Philbrick: "In the first place, he should be 
Qualijwa- independent, or, to speak more precisely, he should not be de- 
^good ^ pendent upon the teaching corps. He ought to have had ex- 
examiner, perience in teaching; and if he has had experience in grades 

similar to those in which he examines, so much the better. His 
mind ought to be liberalized by a wide range of educational reading and 
study. He ought to have a good deal of practical common sense. He 
should be more inclined to look on the bright side of things than on the 
dark side. He should look sharper for merits than for demerits. He 
should fear only two things: he should fear to do injustice, and he should 
fear himself. He should be eminent for good breeding, as a guaranty of 
respectful treatment from teachers and pupils. And to make sure of the 
requisite sympathy, like Burke's lawgiver, he ought to have a heart full of 
sensibility. In one word, for the successful exercise of this delicate and 
most useful function, the very best educators are demanded ". The 
objection has sometimes been urged against examinations of this kind, 
that they encourage cramming; but this will, of course, depend upon the 
character of the examinations themselves. — See Payne, School Supervision 
(Oin., 1876). (See also Examinations.) 

SYMPATHY, an instinctive feeling of interest in, and affection for, 
others, which prompts a correspondence of emotions. Persons in sympathy 
readily discern the mental states of one another, and evince by their actions 
that they suffer, mentally, the same distress, and feel the same joy. It is 
difficult to ascertain and define the source and basis of this sympathetic 
relationship; but personal influence greatly depends upon it. It is natural 
to some persons to be in sympathy with others; they seem to exert a kind 
of positive influence, drawing and binding all around them to themselves. 
Others, on the contrary, seem to be negative in their influence; they re\)el 
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instead of attracting. Thcj are cold and indifferent to others; or, if other- 
yfiae, unconsciously show that their apparent interest is feigned, not felt, 
proceeding from a sense of duty, not from natural warmm of feeling. 
The teacher, above all others, should be sympathetic, because so much of 
his success depends upon personal influence. He should habitually strive 
to cultivate this quality, feeling assured that the measure of his professional 
skill and efficiency is the degree of sympathetic regard with which he 
inspires his pupils. (See Antipathy, and Love.) 

TEACHER, a person who assists another in learning, that is, in ac- 
quiring knowledge or practical skill A school-teacher's office is, for the 
most part, confined to aiding the pupil in acquiring knowledge, with the 
twofold object of (1) mental discipline, and (2) imparting valuable infor- 
mation. "Which of these is to be considered of primary importance depends 
upon the grade of the instruction and the subject taught. Although teach- 
ing is only a part of education, the teacher should be an educator, since he 
is required to perform an office which bears an important relation to the 
general development, or education, of the child; and, consequently, he 
should clearly understand the nature of that relation. In other words, no 
person can be merely a teacher; he must, to be truly efficient, educate 
while he teaches. Indeed, he cannot but do so. His example, and his 
personal influence of every kind, will necessarily educate — will tend to 
form, permanently, the character of his pupil, either for good or evil. This 
consideration should determine the qualifications of the teacher, which 
should not consist merely in scholarship, book learning, or intellectual 
culture, but that assemblage of personal qualities and accomplishments 
(including scholarship) which will render his influence in every respect 
effective and salutary. The requirements of a successful teacher, inde- 
pendent of intellectual accomplishments are thus summarized in a 
recently published work: " (1) The teacher must love his work. (2) He 
must understand, and sympathize with, the motives which govern human- 
ity — especially children. (3) The whole scope of his intercourse with his 
pupils must be to secure their co-operation and thus develop self-govern- 
ment. (4) He must plan to interest his pupils. (5) He must give them 
constant employment. (6) He must conduct his work with the utmost 
system. See KellooGj School Management (N.Y.f 1880). (See Didac- 
tics, Education, and Instruction.) 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTE, the name given, in the United States, 
to an assemblage of teachers of elementary or district schools, called to- 
gether temporarily for the purpose of receiving professional instruction. 
Such meetings are held under the direction of the school authorities, 
usually the state, county, or town superintendent; and quite often there is 
a provision of law requiring the teachers employed in the common schools 
to attend, and permitting a continuance of their salaries during such 
attendance. A teachers' institute is usually conducted by an experienced 
teacher, having special skill for the work. This requires a good knowl- 
edge of the practice and theory of teaching, especially as applied to the 
ordinary branches of common-school education; it also needs ability as a 
lecturer. Teachers' institutes are designed to serve as a substitute for, or 
as complementaxy to, normal instruction; and as such they constitute a 
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valuable agency in connection with a system of common-school instruction. 
— See Bates, Method of Teachers' Institutes (N. Y.) ; and Institute Lec- 
tures (N.Yj;FowLE, The Teachers' Institvte (N.Y.); Phelps, The Teach' 
ers' Hand-Book (N. Y.). 

•TEACHERS' SEMINARIES. Schools for the education and 
training of teachers are called teachei^s' seminaries in Germany, Russia, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the German cantons of Switzer- 
land; training schools^ in Austria and the Netherlands; preparatory 
schools y in Hungary; and normal schools^ in France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Roumania, the French cantons of Switzerland, 
and the United States. In Great Britain, the name training college is 
very generally used. (See Normal School.) 

TEMPER, the disposition or constitution of the mind, in relation 
particularly to the affections and the passions. Good temper implies a 
serenity of mind, and a natural or habitual cheerfulness, which is not easily 
disturbed. It is opposed to peevishness and suUenness, which seem to be 
characteristic of certain minds. As good temper predisposes to docility, 
so yi-temper is directly antagonistic to it; hence, the educator must culti- 
vate the former in the mind of his pupil, and strive to eradicate the latter. 
In dealing with this fault, the utmost patience is requisite; since any ex- 
hibition of ill temper on the part of the educator will, from the force of 
example, as well as from the additional irritation caused by it, aggravate 
the difficulty, and foster the natural failing in the pupils mind into a 
confirmed vies. Allowance must always be made for the natural peculiar- 
ities of children; since these cannot be immediately or forcibly repressed, 
but must, by careful training, be brought under self- control, which is one 
of the earliest lessons to be taught, but one of the last objects attained in 
education. Discouragement may sometimes take the form of ill temper; 
and, in such a case, the teacher must make concessions, and give special 
attention to remove the feeling and restore confidence. A violent, irascible, 
or stubborn temper in the pupil is to be met with calmness and firmness 
on the part of the teacher; and very often the marked contrast between his 
manner and that of the pupil will serve to recall the latter to himself, and 
excite in his mind a feeling of shame at his haste or violence. Nothing 
will tend so strongly as this to cure the vice, since it really leads the child 
to punish himself for his fault. HI temper that takes the form of obstinacy, 
is the most difficult to deal with; and it is this that Locke reserves as the 
special and only case for the use of the rod. A resort to this should not, 
however, be hastily made, and will scarcely ever be needed, if the circum- 
stances admit of persistent discipline of another kind by the educator. In 
school, unfortunately, this is not always the case, the teacher being obliged 
promptly to choose between the immediate conquest of his stubborn 
pupil, or the disorganization of his school. (See Punishment.) 

TEXT-BOOKS, for educational purposes, are books designed to be 
used by pupils in connection with the instruction given by the teacher. 
Their purpose is threefold: (1) to aid the teacher, by affording to the pupil 
independent sources of information and instruments of study; (2) to aid 
the pupil, in acquiring habits of self-reliance in study; and (3) to enable 
the pupil to learn how to use books, as a means of self-culture. These 
objects dictate the mode of constructing school text-books; and should all 
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be carefully kept in view hj the teacher in the selection of books, so that 
they may be suited to the mental status and grade of culture of his pupils 
in regard to the following points: (1) language and style; (2) arrangement 
of topics and general treatment of the subject, and (3) adaptability to the 
time and general opiK)rtunities of the pupiL The object of using text- 
books is often entirely defeated by a disregard of the first of these points. 
A text-book written in a style beyond the capacity of the pupil is not only 
useless, but positively injurious; since the pupil either becomes disgusted 
with the study and neglects it altogether, or he commits to memory the 
language of the book, tinder the impression that he is acquiring knowlec^; 
and thus his mental habits are seriously, if not permanently, vitiated. — 
The following cautions should be particularly observed by teachers in the 
use of text-books: (1) the book should not be permitted to supersede the 
teacher, its use being Jilways preceded, accompanied, and supplemented by 
oral instruction; (2) it should never be paramount, in the pupil's mind, to 
the subject, the imT)ression being constantly inculcated by the teacher that 
it is the subject that is studied, and that the book is only an instrument 
of the study, or an auxilifiry to it; (3) it should not be allowed to su- 
persede the necessity of acquiring knowledge, as far as possible, by per- 
sonal experience, particularly in elementary education. In advanced in- 
struction, it will always be found that those will use text-books most ef- 
fectively who have acquired the most knowledge without them. (See 
Obal Instruction.) 

TOPICAL METHOD. See Catechetical Method. j 

TBAINING, a department of education, in which the chief element i 
is exercise, or practice; the object being to impart practical skill, or facility 
in any bodily or mental operation. Ko teaching can be effectual that is 
not supplemented by training; that is to say, not only is the understanding 
of the pupil to be addressed, but the principle of habit is to be appealed 
to. (See Habit.) 

UNIVERSITY, a name first given, in the middle ages, to institutions 
for superior instruction. In the second half of the 12th century, a free 
union of students of medicine was formed in Salerno (1150), and another 
of students of law in Bologna (1158). The students had equal rights 
with the professors in these unions; which soon attracted such crowds 
that, in Bologna, the studies of medicine and theology were added; and, j 
in Salerno, those of law and philosophy. This was the origin of the ! 
modern European university. At the university of Bologna, as well as 
at the universities of Padua and Naples, which were early established, 
the study of law remained predominant, ecclesiastical and secular law 
(decreta and leges) being eagerly studied in order to obtain high offices in 
church and state. In Paris, a university arose from the cathedral school, 
and as the chief seat of scholasticism, soon attained the rank of the fore- 
most university of western Europe. The formation of nations and of 
faculties exerted a decisive influence upon the further development of the 
university. As scholars from all parts of the Christian wond flocked to 
Paris in large numbers, and the government of the state took no notice 
of them, they found it necessary to form national groups for the purpose 
of self-government Thus, the four nations of the Galileans (including 
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Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, and Orientals), the Picards, the Normans, and 
the English (including Germans and Northmen) were formed. The 
formation of special faculties was caused by the Mendicants* orders, which 
early recognized the importance of the rising university, and, as teachers 
of theology and ecclesiastical law, assumed, in regard to the naiionSf an 
independent position. In consequence of the complications which were 
produced by their teaching, the professors of theology (about 1270), and, 
somewhat later, those of medicine and of ecclesiastical law, formed a union, 
and in this way organized three distinct faculties. The faculties represented, 
therefore, special sciences; while the four nations f as & continuation and 
enlargement of the former cathedral school, represented the trivium and 
the quadriviunif or the preparatory sciences. Following, at length, the 
example of the other faculties, the nations gradually transformed them- 
selves into the faculty of the liberal arts, which, for a time, occupied a 
position inferior to that of the older faculties. These developments made 
the university of Paris the great literary center of Europe; and, at times, 
it was attended by more than 20,000 students. See Gt/dopoedia of Edu- 
cation, 

VENTILATION". Probably no subject connected with the improve- 
ment of schools has, of late years, been more fully and earnestly discussed 
than that of ventilation. Unfortunately, however, the results reached 
have by no means corresponded in importance to the length or vigor of 
the discussion. Notwithstanding the minute and elaborate experiments 
made by modern science on this subject, it is hardly too much to say that 
the only point of agreement is, that ample ventilation is of paramount im- 
portance in the economy of the school room. Any recommendation of 
particular methods of effecting this, or any appeal to statistics or experi- 
mental details, becomes at once the occasion for fresh dispute. The. subject 
will be considered here under the following heads: (I) The conditions 
favorable to proper ventilation; (II) The methods employed to utilize 
those conditions; (III) Some of the ways in which ventilation is pre- 
vented. 

I. Under this head, will be considered (1) the sources from -which a 
pv'oper supply of fresh air for the school room is to be obtained, and the 
quality of air so obtained; and (2) the determination of the quantity 
needed by each pupil for purposes of respiration. That the great reser- 
voir of the outer air which surrounds the school room is the only proper 
source of supply for the lungs of its inmates, requires no demonstration; 
. the only question being that which concerns its purity. The 
Fresfi air. ^jj-gg^ ^^^j intimate connection which has been ascertained to 
exist between the air which we breathe and the blood, has been found to 
extend to the brain, and healthful intellectual activity and pure air are 
now almost convertible terms. Whatever causes, therefore, tend to viti- 
ate the air surrounding the school building should be carefully eliminated. 
(Concerning the proper site of the school building, as regarded from a 
sanitary stand-point, see Hygiene, School.) Another cause which, in 
certain sites, and, at certain seasons of the year, in any site, may affect 
the quality of the air introduced into the school-room, is the height above 
the ground from which it is drawn. The danger to be apprehended fcc^xsk 
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malarial fever, one of the most insidious foes of the human race detected 
by modem sanitary science, has led recent writers on the subject of venti- 
lation to recommend that the inlet for fresh air be placed as high as pos- 
sible, so that the lower, stratum of air — that near tne ground or from the 
cellar — be not admitted. 

Much of the difficulty which attaches to the subject of ventilation, 
arises from the fact that medical men who have given special attention to 
the matter, are by no means agreed as to the amount of pure 
of mace *^^ needed by each person for purposes of respiration; their 
* estimates of the number of cubic feet of space required by 
each pupil in the school room where the ventilation is ample, varying from 
300 to 1,200. From a comparative examination of various estimates, it 
appears that the average amount of fresh air required by each individual 
hourly is at least 1 ,000 cubic feet. In school rooms provided with ade- 
quate means of ventilation, this requires, according to most sanitarians, at 
least 300 cubic feet of space for eacn pupil. This, though hardly above the 
minimum, exceeds, probably, in a majority of cases, the most liberal allow- 
ance made by those school officers who pride themselves on their generosity 
in this respect. Usually, the allowance is less than 110 cubic feet. The 
quantity of air, also, admitted by the ventilating apparatus, bears a con- 
stant relation to the size of the room. Says Dr. A. N. Bell on this point, 
" The smaller the space, the greater the necessity for, and the larger the 
opening required for, the admission of fresh air. * * * It has been calcu- 
lated that, with ordinary exposure, an open space equal to 5 inches in the 
square, will admit the passage of 2,000 cubic feet hourly; this, of course, 
implies that there should be an equal amount of open space for the escape 
of the air displaced". 

II. In considering the different methods of ventilation, attention 
should, at the same time, be given to the method of warming the school- 
room; since the two subjects are almost inseparably connected. 
,^^*^^^^The entrance of warm aur into a room for breathing purposes, 
* is inevitably attended by, and naturally suggests, a correspond- 
ing exit of vitiated air, and points unmistakably to thS resulting current 
as the most efficient means for ventilation. If the question were merely 
that of determining the easiest way of replacing a certain amount of im- 
pure, by a corresponding amount of pure, air, the problem would be one 
of easy solution; since the difference of temperature which generally exists 
between the outer air and that of the school room furnishes the condition 
most favorable to ventilation, the only agent needed being a connection 
between the two, which is readily supplied by an open door or window. 
In summer, this method, which may be called the natural one, is in almost 
universal use, and is accompanied generally with satisfactory results. In 
winter, however, the violent displacement of one atmosphere by the other, 
which results from the greater difference in their temperature, and which 
immediately begins when a connection is made between them, makes itself 
felt in the shape of dangerous drafts. The problem for the inventor, 
therefore, is how to produce this change of air without any perceptible 
draft; and to this additional condition, is to be attributed the practical 
failure of so many ingenious devices which, in theory, are admirable. One 
^ the simpleat and most effective methods of ventilation is used in connec- 
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tion with the method of warmin^described under the head of school hy- 
giene. (See Htoibnr, School.) It consists of a chimney with two flues, 
one for the fire, the other for ventilation. The hitter is separated from 
the former by a partition of metal which becomes heated b^ the air from 
the fire, and, by warming the column of air in the ventilatmg flue, causes 
it to ascend, tending thus to produce a vacuum, which the vitiated air of 
the room flows in to fiU. The ventihiting flue has two registers, one near 
the floor, the other near the ceiling, both of which can be controlled at 

Sleasure. A more economical method consists in making a ventilating 
ue onl^, but making it sufficiently large to permit the passage of the 
stove pipe along its middle Une, while leaving considerable air space 
around the latter. By extending the stove pipe to the top of the house, 
the heat of the stove is used, as in the previous case, if the room is 
warmed by an open Are, the increase in the amount of fuel used should be 
charged to the account of ventilation, and the additional expense incurred 
should not be regarded as a violation of the laws of economv, but rather as 
an observance of the provisions of that true economy which does not look 
for immediate and petty results, but is fundamental in its action, and 
conducive to the permanent benefit of teacher and pupil. For combined 
ventilating and warming purposes, in small school rooms, the open grate 
fire has many advantages; but, of course, it should be carefully screened. 
For more elaborate methods of ventilation, with modifications to suit cir- 
cumstances, see the works quoted in the Appendix of this work, in which 
the subject is exhaustively treated. 

ILL The great importance of effective ventilation, to which it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that the public mind is not yet sufficiently aroused, and 
the practical difficulty which attends it when any but the 
^^^Za BimpLt means apd a|,p««»ce8 are ««d render it nec«sa,y to 
d^ecto. make some mention of the ways m which proper ventilation is 
thwarted, even when it is apparently provided for. These are 
principally two: (1) a ventilating apparatus, originally inadequate in size, 
or, if adequate, the ineffective working of it, through frec^^uent derange- 
ment; (2) the overcrowding of the school room after the originally liberal 
estimates for air supply, b^ed on a smaller number of pupus, have been 
made. Insufficient apparatus, from either the first or second cause men- 
tioned above, is one of the commonest difficulties with which intelligent 
school officers have to contend; so easy is it for any one, in the absence of 
decidedly bad results, to lose sight of the essential conditions of a healthy 
school room, and so clamorous is the tax-payer usually for smaller demands 
upon lus purse. In the compromises which generally follow these contests 
between the pocket and the lungs, it is too often found that the greater 
concessions have been made by the latter. In the second case — uiat of 
overcrowding — the same deleterious effects follow, insufficient air space 
being the evil in both. Even intelligent teachers are, in this way, fre- 
quently deceived. The number of pupils is increased so gradually that the 
evil is for a long time unsuspected, and not till its effects have declared 
themselves in some unmistaluible, and perhaps fatal, manner, is attention 
called to the probable cause. As has be^ said, the air provided for 
breathing purposes diould be drawn from out-of-doors, at a height above 
the ground sufficient to preclude all dai^ger from exhalations^ aj^ cS^^^&A^ 
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be introduced into the room at the opposite end from that at which the 
impure air passes out, and at the top of the room, but in such a way as to 
prevent drafts. This is best done by providing a number of small aper- 
tures, the air from which passes through the vitiated air of the room in 
numerous small currents which are imperceptible, and which cause the 
fresh air to be evenly diffused. If warmed by a cellar furnace, it should 
not be introduced into the room by floor registers, since these are always, 
more or less, traps for dust, which thus, in some shape, is liable to be 
taken into the lungs. The ventilating apparatus should not onlv be suf- 
ficiently large at the outset, but should be thoroughly tested beiore it is 
introduced, so as to ascertain whether its working sustains the theory of 
its construction, and should be carefully examined, from time to time, with 
the view to secure its constant eflSciency. — For literature of this subject, 
see the Appendix of this work. 

VOICE, Culture of the. The human voice may be considered as 
the audible expression of the mental and physical characteristics of its 
possessor; and, therefore, no means emploved in the varied processes of 
education are of more importance than those that have regard to its 
culture. Its powers are often widely misunderstood and mis- 
the^vmce ^J?V^^^* sometimes abused and destroyed. In the very begin- 
ning of education, large numbers of boys, in addition to marked 
inherited peculiarities, such as defective ears, weak lungs, asthmatic and 
husky bronchial tubes, contracted chests, elongated palates, and inflamed, 
swollen tonsils, are permitted to indulge in the pernicious habit of loud 
shouting and hurrahing, and in the baneful and distiesaine use of the chest 
tones, so frequently heard in the singing of male pupils. Every boy should 
be made to understand that if he thus abuses his voice, he must not expect 
to overcome his constitutional defects, or retain a tone which, even by as- 
siduous practice, will become agreeable to his audience, in reading, decla- 
mation, or vocal music. Girls, while in many instances they have all the in- 
herited disadvantages above referred to, present, through their more deli- 
cate organization and guarded habits, far more promising material for the 
production of purely musical effects. Parents and teachers may well take 
warning, also, in the education of either boys or girls, against a long- 
continued strain upon their vocal chords. Many a young voice has be^i 
completely ruined by this untimely forcing of the powers of the youthful 
candidate for declamatory or musical honors. A child five years of age. 
for example, is placed on a chair, to amuse a large audience by speaking or 
singing in a forced utterance, and with an unnaturally loud chest tone, 
entirely beyond its years, or powers of endurance. Such a tax upon its 
vocal chords, if long continued, is exceedingly injurious. The medium or 
falsetto tone, that most mellow, most musical, most sweet and expressive 
part of the female voice, or of the unchanged voice of the boy, gradually 
deteriorates, and is finally lost by this injurious process. The remedy for 
this destruction lies in the early protection of the health, and in 
Femedy. ^j^^ careful use of the young voice, at home, in school, in the 
church, and wherever there is any danger of this overstraining of its 
powers. The vocal exercises should be within a limited compass, — neither 
too. high nor too low. All forcing of the voice should be positively for- 
bidden and avoided; and each lesson should come to a close without fatigue. 
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An easy and systematic mode of breathing should be an early acquisition, 
since it lies at the foundation of all success in singing, as well as in speak- 
ing. Tone, of itself, being nothing more nor less than breath, 
w^diuxd ®^ ^^^ ^^ motion through contact with a sonorous body, it is 
* important to know, to some degree at least, the character of 
the organs which enter into the production of vocal tone. All culti- 
vated speakers and singers are conscious of a thorough employment of 
the abdominal muscles, and of those of the diaphragm, in order to secure 
complete control of the breath. Jnhalviirf, however, may be carried to . 
excess, a result well known to professionid dramatic vocalists, who often 
protect themselves against rupture by wearing shoulder braces, trusses, 
and abdominal supporters. Whaling involves that careful use of the 
diaphragm, which keeps the intercostal nerves and muscles in a state of 
tension, in order that the lungs may have their fullest play. To know 
when and where to inhale and to exhale, is as necessary to the speaker, iu. 
his written or extemporaneously delivered sentences, as it is to the singer, 
in the enunciation of his musical phrases; and, in such case, it assumes the 
dignity of consummate art, — an indispensable and prime necessity to the 
conscientious interpreter of either classic language or classic music. With- 
out ease, sustained repose, and a method made effective through long habit, 
in the management of the breath, all subsequent attention to details in the 
art of speaking or singing is measurably lost. Demosthenes, with pebbles 
in his mouth, declaiming to the winds and waves on the sea-shore, and 
Braham, lifting up his voice amid the hills and forests of Northumberland, 
may profitably be remembered and imitated by all students who desire to ' 
remedy defects, and to acquire new breathing power. — A graceful attidude, 
and thorough skill in the proper use of the breath being gained, the close 
sympathy always existing between the bronchial tubes and the stomach 
next demands attention. A rapid and complete digestion is esteemed by 
all ' inteUigent persons the greatest of physical blessmgs; and to no one is 
it a more necessary condition of success than to the public speaker or 
singer. So important is tliis to the professional vocalists, that those times, 
in the daily routine of duty, which find the lungs and bronchial tubes freest 
from the oppression arising from sympathy with the stomach, iu its process 
of digestion, should be selected for practice. Proceeding upward toward 
the organs of articulation, we arrive at the trachea, or windpipe, the larynx, 
and the pharynx. It is a prolific subject of discussion among speakers 
and singers, whether the character of the tone depends as much upon the 
size of the lungs, the bronchial tubes, the windpipe, the larynx, and the 
pharynx, as it does upon the condition of the muscles and nerves, and 
more remotely still upon the general organization, temperament, will, and 
endurance of the speaker or singer. It is surprising to notice the compass 
and the variety of tone which the larynx can produce, by using the vowels 
alone. Beginning with the lowest sounds of the base voice, and ascending 
in regular order through its limits, of one and a half or two octaves; 
through the compass of the baritone, with a similar register, though some- 
what higher in pitch; and, successively! through the registers assigned to 
the tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano voices, there is embraced 
Bass ^ compass of four octaves of available tones susceptible of cul- 
toice, tivation to an almost infinite deg^ of «¥L<5ft\Vewsfc. "^"wsfe. 
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Ycnoes confine themselves mainly to the use of the chest tones thiou^- 
out their entire register; but the barytones, by a prudent use of the 
somber tone, and of the medium r^pster, greatly increase the pure quality 
and flexibility of the higher portions of their voices. For tne orator or 
dedaimer, there is no quality of tone comparable to tibat of the orotund 
base or banrtone voice; and, in the oratono and opera, it is assi^ed to 
^^^ characters of inherent dignity and force. The tenor voice, un- 
^^^"^^^ doubtedly, demands a combination of native and acquired 
qualities, which, in some countries, are exceedingly rare. In its uncultivated 
state it is thin, reedy, and somewhat nasal; but steadv, persevering practice 
upon the open vowels oA, oh^ and oo^ soon corrects t^ defect, aiM renders 
the tenor, of all male voices, the most tender and expressive. Great care 
should be exercised by tenor voices, lest the clear tvmJbre of the chest tone 
be carried too high, thereby crushing out the delicacy of the real medium 
register, which is the most flexible and available part of the tenor voice. 
^^ The contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano voices encounter a 
AmrSu) ^^^^ difficulty, at the very outset of their practice, in oombin*- 
^^ * ing the chest with the falsetto or medium voice. While this 
difficulty occurs in the higher renter of the male voice, it is found in the 
lov^er register of the female voice, and presents obstacles in the way of 
cultivation, which nothing but long and persistent practice can overcome, 
though the strain upon the nervous system is far less than that experienced 
by the male voice. The contralto yields to no other female voice in depth 
and richness of tone, as is clearly evident after listening to singers like 
D'Angri and Alboni. Naturally not so flexible as the soprano or mezzo> 
soprano, it is yet endowed with a wonderful power in causing effects 
replete with the most ardent passion, and with the most noble womanly 
feeUng. There is a great temptation to abuse the lower register of tlie 
contrSto voice by induing in the disagreeable habit of forcing the diest 
tones to a point bordering upon masculineness, if not positive coarseness. 
The practice of descending runs, diatonic and chromatic, using the medium, 
veiled, or somber tone, will gradually chai^ this objectionable habit. 
There are not wanting cases, also, of contralto voices which have been 
destroyed by attempts to cultivate the tone and compass of the sojnrano,— 
a process absurd and unnatural to the last d^ree. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of some late authors to ignore the division of the female voice into 
at least three different roisters, namely, the chest, the medium or falsetto, 
and the head; these registers are now generally recognized by the 
highest and most competent auUiorities. Elaborate methods 
^^^^^ and studies for the development of the contralto, meoso- 
' soprano, and soprano voices have been devised with these 
three divisions constantly m view. Some even assert that there are 
five distinct registers, requiring as many different modes of producing the i 
tone, — a condition of the larynx and pharynx suggesting an expertness 
in the management of the voice which may well be deemed bewudering. . 
It is, however, too certain to admit of a doubt, that the voices of the I 
most accomplished female vocalists living have been trained by recognizing 
this division into the chest, medium or falsetto, and head registers, and are, i 
jzioi^eover, preserved in their wonted availability by adhering to the same \ 
metbod. AUnaiaa has been made above to the pharynx, or aidied chamber 
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immediately back of the palate, which is a most important modifier of the 
voice in its passage from the larynx, and the expansion and contraction 

of which gives greater or less volume of tone, especially if the 
fff^^^fi^ root of the tongue be not artificially enlarged, so as to produce 
*^^' ' an impure throcUiness ,6f tone, frequently heard in voices im- 
perfectly cultivated and badly maiiaged. To know the important influence 
of a healthly pharynx under complete control, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the voice of one possessing it, to that of a vocalist suffering with a cold 
in the head, or with a catarrhal affection and swollen tonsik. The dif- 
ference in the clearness of the vibrations, and in the diffusive character of 
the tone, is very perceptible and marked. A dear knowledge of the 
organs which are employed in producing a vocal tone, and of the proper 
combination of the registers to secure power, purity, and equality through- 
out the entire vocal compass being ^ned, the organs of articulation 

present themselves for pf^cular consideration; and this leads 
"tatt^ diiertly to the subject of muacalelo<nition. System and fa^ty 

in breathing, the employment of all the proper oigans, in their 
healthy condition, for the production of a pure tone, ekpertness in reading 
music, and the minutest attention to attitude and gesture, will all fail to 
produce an impression worth remembering, unless a true conception of 
the meaning of the words and music, a bold enunciation, a distinct articula- 
tion, a well-rounded phrasing, and an accurate intonation be added to the 
acquirements of the finished vocalist. Ckmception relates to both words 
and music. If it be necessary for the speaker to study well the significa- 
tion of words, in order to get at the true meaning of the poet, it is even 
^^^. more necessary for the singer to do so; since the c^ect of melody 
toncepiton, ^^^ harmony upon all persons, is such as to deprive them, 
measurably, of the power, for the time being, of judging of the signification 
of words. The singer who rests upon the simple effect of his melody, is 
certainly as weak as the speaker who reUes upon his manner of uttering 
fine language, rather than upon the strength of the ideas involved. A 
true conception, it is hardly necessary to Md, is the rarest of possessions 
amouff modem vocaUsts. * Pronunciation, in its musical connection, not 
only implies that enunciation, or careful throwing out of each syllable 

and word which good speech and declamation require, but also 
■^JJ^J" *^* which, not particularly recognizing the inflections of reading 

or declamation, is entirely absorbed in the far more permeating 
channel of sound, a melody or recitative song according to a given key or 
scale. Dr. Rudi alludes to this as the specif advanta^ which the singer 
has over the speaker. Slowness and quickness of utterance are also con- 
trolled, to so great a degree, in music, by the relations of the notes, the 
bar, the fractional measure-marks, and words indicating varieties of move- 
ment, that there is left less liberty to the singer than to the speaker, in 
many respects. But such curtailment of liberty (which liberty, by the 
way, is often a dog to inexperienced speakers), and, oy consequence, greater 
concentration upon the cnaracteristics of toe mdody, only tie the sin^ 
to a more vivid conception of the subject, and to a more distinct pronuncia- 
tion of the words. For the correction of marked inelegancies of pronunda- . 
lion, whether of foreign or native growth, no means are so effective as ^e i 
careful study of the cbsEoc languages, together with the atud^ ol tK^ '<^(xs^<> ^ 
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dpal modem langaages taught by native profesBon. Of these latter, the 
Italian is most musical in itself, and, therefore, is most useful to the music- 
al student, whose pronunciation of his native language, particulariy if he 
be English or German, will be vastly improved by often reading and 
singing in the most euphonious of modem languages. Of distinct articu- 
lation, it may in general be said, that the vowels only are sung while the 
consonants are articulated; in other words, that the vowels are sung, and 
the cdnsonants are f^poken. In vocalizing alone, the larynx, obedient to 
the mind and will,performs unassisted, save by the lungs, trachea, phaiynx, 
and diaphragm, all those changes which promote power, purity, sweetness, 
and flexibility of tone. Some slight changes in the position of the jaws, 
tongue, and lips are necessary in vocalizing with ahj ee, oh, and oo; but' 
only the consonants, as initial, intermediate, or final letters, require a 
constant and vigorous use of the tongue, teeth, and lips, which are the chief 
agents in acquiring an effective articulation. Full respirations should be 
the rule, and partial respirations the exception. In plain music, where 
one or two notes are appropriated to a syllable, the article should not be 
separated from the noun or qualifying adjective, nor the adjective from the 
noun, by a separated breathing; nor should the syU&bles of a word be 
separated. Long diatonic or chromatic runs, arpeggios, trills, and cadenzas, 
must, however, be executed with an unbroken continuity of the musical 
phrase. The orotund basso or baiytone, as well as the rich and deep con- 
tralto, require to be particular in their articulation, in order to be heard, 
since the very fullness of their voices produces a resonance not easily over- 
come in large assembly rooms. Goodi phrasing implies ^ood singing; such 
a knowledge of the composer's idea on the part of the smger, as smdl not 

mar, to say the least, either the poetic or musi(^ symmetry of 
rnrasing. ^y^^^ jg g^jjg rphe singer should be able to analyze the phiases 
he sings, in order that, in melodic and harmonic construction, he maj dis- 
cover where they begin, how they progress, and where they end. But, if 
he cannot do this, he should be able, intuitively to grasp a musical passage 
to the fullest extent of its melodic proportions, and spontaneously to pre- 
sent it with such accessories as shall make it appear his own. All the 
bright coloring which may be imparted by a vivid conception, a good 
pronunciation and articulation, will be seriously dimmed by defective 
phrasing. Last, but by no means least, there must be the accurate intona- 
tion which is the result of a correct ear. Some persons do not hear cor- 
rectly, concords becoming to them discords. Whether it be a local dif- 
ficulty of the tympanum, or, as is more probable, a rigidity of the entire 
organization and ^uggishness of temperament, the fact is obvious that de- 
fective ears are by no means uncommon; and, of course, to imi- 
coirectmr **^ musical sounds with the voice, in such cases, is an impos- 

' sibility. The commonness of the defect increases, as we descend 
in the scale of social being, particularly where, in addition to poverty 
and moral degradation, there is superadded the prolific cause, absence oi 
youthful opportunities of hearing music well sung or played. Could all 
classes, without exception, be ghuldened, when young, by hearing music 
correctly sung and played, the number of those who pass through life un- 
moved *'by the concord of sweet sounds", would be much diminished. It 
Js important, also, that the sounds heard by children, be correct both as to 
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melody and rhythm, if it be expected that such children, when erown, 
shall have a so-caUed good ear for music. < In remarking upon articulation, 
the value of the vowel sounds ahy ee, ohf and oo was noticed; and it is known 
that a thorough scale, and rhythmical use of these, combined with all the 
consonants as initial and final letters, will not only develop a more distinct 
articulation, but also a purer, more effective, and niianageable tone. For 
standard authorities, on this subject, see Cydopcedia of MitcccUmi. 

WORD SCETHOD. a term applied to the analytic method of teach- 
ing children to read. The process consists of using short words instead of 
letters in the first lessons, the pupil learning to recognize and pronounce 
these words, and sometimes to read easy sentences, before learning the names 
of the letters. When a sufficient number of words have been learned, the 
pupil is shown their composite character, and taught the names and sounds 
of the letters which form them, thus learnins; the alphabet. In this proc- 
ess, care should be taken to select appropriate words, and present them in 
a progressive manner, as: caty raty hcUj mat, — man, fan, cauy — dog, hg, 
etc. The pupil, in this way, perceives the power of each letter, and soon 
learns to spell and pronounce words, after which the synthetic method 
may be employed. (See Alphabet Method.) 

WORDS, Analysis of. The analysis or resolving of words into 
their elementary parts, is an important branch of the study of langut^es, 
the native as well as foreign. In ordinary tschool parlance, this branch is 
sometimes styled etymology , since the analysis comprehends not only an ex- 
planation of the meaning of each of the parts of a word — both root and* 
affixes, but a knowledge of the derivation of these. For elementary school 
purposes, however, it should be borne in mind that the latter is of 
secondary importance. In the study of the native tongue, it will be 
acknowledged, the importance of training pupils to analyze compound and 
derivative words can hardly be overestimated. The fact that 
^estudv *^® English language derives about onq-half of the words in ordi- 
^* nary use from the Latin, renders exercises in word analysis, of far 
greater necessity for the study of English, than for that of most other 
languages. That, without being trained in this analysis, pupils will 
scarcely be able to grasp the true meaning of English words, probably no 
experienced teacher, at present, will be inclined to dispute. To very many 
of the pupils who are merely drilled in spelling and reading, the force 
even of the most common Anglo-Saxon prefixes, like a, be, en, etc., and of 
suffixes, like dorrif hood, ship, etc., must remain unknown. How many, 
for example, will be able to infer the meaning of for or /ore in forswear 
and forego ? The knowledge of the Latin prefixes and suffixes, even in 
the words of ordinary Ufe, will be acquired with still greater difficulty by 
pupils not sufficiently trained in word analysis. On the other hand, only 
a slight knowledge of the simplest Latin prefixes, as: ad, con, pre, pro, 
sub, etc., affords a key to the distinctive meaning of a large number of 
words. It is, therefore, a matter of gratification to find that, at present, 
this branch of study is scarcely ever entirely omitted from the common- 
school course of instruction. 

In regard to the method of teaching word analysis, it may justly 
be said that there are few subjects taught in ek\£L<^\:^!uds^ ^f&s^i^a^ Xi:^ 
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which the fundamental principles of the developing method can so eas- 
ily, and with so much advantage, be applied as to this. At whatever 

stage of the pupil's progress the instruction may begin, provided 
l^i^^ A uiowledpe of reading and writing has been acquired, the 
^* number of words alr^y learned, will be found ample lost 
the first and easiest exercises. Hardly any arbitrair memorizing is 
needed, since, if the teacher follow a natural course, he will only have 
to devdop the knowledge already in the child's miad. Thus, children, 
even in the lowest grades, knowing the meaning of words Uke teacher and 
vreacheTt will not find the least difiiculty in understanding that er, in 
DOth these words, means one wkoy and in perceiving that these words mean, 
respectively, one who teaches, and one who preaches. Nine-tenths of a class 
of pupils, of ordinary iatelligence, will now readily find, among the words 
they are accustomed to use, several others in which the suffix er has the 
same meaning. They will not only fully comprehend this initiatory les- 
son, but they will -f eel a manifest delight that one simple explanation has 
80 greatly added to their knowledge of the meaning of words. The intelli- 
gent teacher will not fail to perceive that the more closely he is able to 
accomodate his teaching to the knowledge of the worda which belong to 
the pupils' own vocabulary, the more rapid will be their progress, and the 
^ore intense will be the interest which they will take in the new study. 
I£ is obviously a point of great importance that the first examples of pre- 
fixes or suffixes that are presented, should fully illustrate their general 
meaning. Thus, the word teacher would be a better selection for this 
purpose than grocer; sailor, better than tailor; and. repay, better than 
receive. In the further progress of the study, it is important that the 
most common prefixes and si^xes should be learned before those of rarer 
use. It shows a great lack of pedagogical tact in a teacher to drill his 
pupils on preter, subier, and retro, berore they know the meaning of sub, 
con, and in, A more difficult stage of this branch of study, is that which 

treats of the Latin roots, and their use in Engli^ words. Here, . 
^J]|* also, a strict adherence to the principle that we should proceed 

from the " known to the unknown" — from an analysis of what 
is already in the pupil's mind to that which is new, will guide the teacher 
with unerring certainty on the ri^t path. For example, a judicious 
teacher who desires to familiarize his pupils with the derivates from the 
Latin root due or duct (from duco), will not, at first, select such words as 
induct, inductive, superinduce, etc., or even words like adduce, conduce, 
deduce, before his pupils have learned to analyze words of a more obvious 
meaning; as introduce, produce, reduce, aqueduct, viaduct, etc. What is 
here meant is, that the first lessons in this kind of analysis should concern 
only those words the meaning of which may readily be explained by 
showing the meaning of their [^rts. In every subject of instruction, the 
order of presenting the various matters which are to be learned by the pu- 
pil, is of vital importance; but in none is it more essential than in the 
etymological analysis of words. The numerous class of words which can- 
not be explained, except by the history of their formation (such as ambi- 
tion, candidate, chancellor, peculiar; also sycophant^ gaz&Ue, quaranHne, 
Greek ®*^*) Should bie reserved for a higher grade of this study. The 
roofs, anaiysis of words derived iiom the Greek, should follow that 
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of words derived from Latin roots; and the diacussion of the etymolog- 
ical affinity of the words of different languages should be reserved for 
that stage of the course of studies which comprehends comparative philol- 
ogy. — For list of works on this subject, see Supplementary List m the 
Appendix. (See also Enoush, the Study of.) 

ZOCfLOGT (Gr. ^aov, an animal, and X6yoc, a discourse) treats of the 
structure, classification, habits, etc., of animals. It is an important branch 
of descriptive natural science, or natural history, and usually forms a part 
of the course of study in various grades of schools. In element- 
^^SruoSn'^ instruction, it constitutes, with its sister science, botany. 
' one of the most effective and available subjects for training 
the observing faculties; and, hence, is often comprised in the course of 
instruction prescribed for common schools. This subject has peculiar 
attractions ror children; since, as is well known, they invariably manifest 
a deep interest in animal life. The principles by which t£^ teacher 
should be guided in giving instruction in this, as in other branches of 
natural science, have been to some extent explained in previous artides. 
(See Astronomy, and Botany.) In teaching zoology, care must be partic- 
ularly taken to exhibit as much as possime the natural objects them- 
selves; and, in elementary teaching, this comes first. That is to say, the 
pupils are not to be required to commit to memory dry definitions and 
formulated statements; but their minds should be brought in contact with 
the living realities. In this way an interest in the study will be created 
without which no real progress can be made. After a considerable amount 
of discursive observation, so that the child's mind has become stored with 
conceptions, a more systematic treatment may be commenced, approaching 
the elements of classification, the pupil being graduallv made to perceive 
the distinctions upon which the classification depends. Li order to fix 
these destinctions mthe mind, well-known animals may be taken as types: 
as (class 1 ) nifjmt monkey^ bai, catt 7'at, horse, deer, cow, whale; (2) eagle, 
parrot, canary, roosiei; ostrich, snipe, dtick; (3) turtle, aUigaior, rattle- 
snake, frog; (4) perch, cod, shark, etc.; (5) hee, butterfly, bwUe, etc.; (6) 
spider, crab; (7) squid, snail, oyster; (8) starfish, jeUifish, coraL Thus 
tlie classes, orders, and genera may be illustrated very clearly, and in an 
interesting manner. 

At first it is better to use the simple English vocabulary than to trouble 
the mind of the young pupil with the difficult, and to iiim unmeaning, 
scientific terms; as four-handed instead of quadrumdna, gnawers for 
rodentia, scratchers, for rasores, two-winged for diptera, etc. In this 
elementary instruction, it is not necessary that the classification should 
include species and variety, in some cases not even genera; but in describ- 
ing an animal it is proper to require the pupil tom^a^oa^^a^^rzM, order, 
family, and genus, and in this order. ^'^^nt)^ '^^Ite/^^v 

Great care should be taken, as in all sp^n^t&cning, to naveill^^tk»l 
depend as much as possible upon his yw<»c W rv i!ti < mforH l ho f acts^Sk 
and, as in botany, the schedule systen/ ^ay haMEmmadifiMloir Hmi^fecN 
application in teaching this subject. MiproeopBM ff %P\yy*Wyi f^ ^^P^i^] 
kind may also be resorted to in order 16 ^^3&SJi&mterasrt>nwpupi]y 
and kindle a desire for closer research. ^^^^ * — ^i^*" — -a^c— * ^^/j 
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In the higher trades of instructioni the three different departments of 
the science — morphology, physiology, and distribution, should systematic- 
ally be treated, in erery grade of instruction, however, the 
ir^nldUm *®**^®'' ^^ professor cannot too closely follow the principle 
'laid down bv Huxley: "The great business of the scientific 
teacher is to imprint the fundamental, irrefra^ble facts of his science, 
not only by words upon the mind, but by sensible impressions upon the 
eye, and ear, and touch of the student, in so complete a manner, that 
every term used, or law enunciated, may afterwards call up vivid images 
of the particular structural, or other, facts which furnished the demon- 
stration of the law, or the illustration of the term". Moreover, every 
teacher should bear in mind that a good share of his own knowledge 
should be at first-hand — ac(}uired by his own observation, not ' simply 
gleaned from books — or he will not succeed in awakenins an interest in 
the minds of his pupils. The proper method of teaching this subject has 
been clearly shown oy one of its greatest masters. See Huxlet, On the 
Study of ZMogyy in The Culture demanded by Modem Life. (N. Y., 
1867.) (See Science, tub Teaching of.) 
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II. ALLIED SCIENCES. 

Anthropology, Ethnology, Ethics, Linguistics, Metaphysics, 
Psychology, Physiology, Sociology, Political Economy. 

Jolm Abercrombie. T?ie Philosophy o/|8. T. Col«ridge. Aids to Reflection in the 
., ■., _, ,:, ,. ,..,^ , J .-J Foundation of a Mardy Charcuier, 

12mo. London. Cloth. $2.10 

12nio. N. Y. Cloth. $1.60 

And. Combe. The Princ^les of Physi- 
ology applied to the Preaeroaikm qf 
ffeaWi, and the Impraoement of Phy- 
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Cloth. $0.76 



the Moral Feelings, edited and adapted 
to tlie use of schools by Jacob Abbott. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $0.90 

Inquiries concernina the Intellectual 

PowerSf edited and adapted to tfte use 
of schools by Jacob Abbott. 12mo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $0.90 

Aristotle. The li/teioric and Poetics, 
and Nicomachean Eifiics. Bohn's trans- 
lations. 2 vols. London. Cloth. Each 
$2.00 

Alexander Bain. The Senses and the In 
tellect. 8vo. N.Y. $5.00 



18mo. N.Y. 

Victor Coniin. Course of the Eistory qf 
Modem Philosophy, 2 vols. 12mo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $4.00 

F. W. Farrar. Chapters on Language, 
8vo. London. Cloth. $2.80 

Mind and Body, ^r^conea o/ljoaeph Marie de Qerando. Histoireoom- 
their Relation. l2mo. N. Y. Cloth. ^ - - - - . _ 



$1.50 

Tlie Emotions and the WiU, 8vo. 

N.Y. Cloth. $5.00 

8. P. Bates. Lectures on Mental and 
Moral Culture, 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. 
$1.50 

Fr. E. Beneke. The Elements of Psy- 
cJwlogy, on tfie Principles of Benehe, 
Staled and Illustrated m a Simple and 
Popular Mariner by G. Raue. Fourth 
ed. by Johann Gtottlieb Dbessler. 
Traii^xjled from tfie German, 8vo. 
Oxford. Cloth. $3.00 
Commended by Dr. Donaldson. 

Jnlius H. Bernstein. The Five Senses 
qf Man. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.75 

H. T. Buckle. History of Civilization in 
England, With a complete Index. 
2 vols. Svo. N. Y. Cloth. $4.00 

8. Butler. Unconscious Memory: A 
Comparison between the Theory of Dr. 
EwALD and *^The Philosophy (tf the 
Unconditioned'^ of Dr. Edward v. Hart- 
HANN. With translations from these 
AulhorSf and Preliminary Chapiers 
bearing on Life and Habit, Eooluiion 
Old and New, and Mr. Charles Dar- 
win's edition of Dr. Krause's ^*Eras- 
mus Darwin.''^ Svo. London. Cloth. 
$3.00 

W. B. Carpenter. Principles of Human 
Physiology. By H. Power. Svo. Illus 
trated. London. $11.20 

The same. New American from Sth 

London ed. Elustr. Svo. Philadel 

phia. Cloth, $5.50 Leather. te.50 
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par^e des systemes de phQoaophie, oon- 
sideres reiativement aux prinoipes des 
connaissances humaines, 2e partie: 
Histoire de la phUosophie moaeme a 
partir de la renaissance des litres jus- 
qu'a la fin du 18. sikds, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. $8.60 

F. Ouizot. History of CivUixation. 2 vols. 
12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $4.00 
3 vols. London. Cloth. $3.76 

E. Haeokel. Freedom in Science and 
Teaching, 12mo. N. Y. Qoth. $1.00 

H. Hallam. Introduction to the IMera- 
ture of Europe in the Fifteenth, 8i3> 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, 2 
vols. Svo. N.Y. aoth. $2.60 

A Vieto of the State qf JSkanope during 

the Middle Ages. 2 vols. Svo. N.Y. 
Cloth. $2.50 

W. BAmilton. Lectures, embracing the 
Metaphysical and Logical Courses, 
2 vols. Svo. N.Y. Cloth. $7.00 
The best system of psychology, ibr the 

scientific study of education, with which I am 

acquainted. 

Mark Hopkins. An Outline Study of 
Man, 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.75 

W. S. Jevons. Elementary Lessons in 
Logic, Deductive and Inauctioe. 16mo. 
London. Cloth. $0.90 

The Principles of Science, A 2V-eatt8e 

on Logic ana Scientific Method. Svo. 
London. Cloth. $2.75 

Kraufh- Fleming. Vooabulary qf the 
Philosophical Sciences. 12mo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $3.50 
Invaluable to students of philosophy and 
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Albert Lemoine. L'HdbUude et Pin- 
stinct. Etude de Psychoiogie Oomparee. 
16mo. Paris. $0.90 

G. H. Lewes. Problems of Life and Mind, 
5 vols. 8vo. Boston. Cloth. $14.00 

• Physiology of Com/mon Life, 12mo. 

2 vols. N. Y. Cloth. $3.00 

Sir John LiLbbock. The Origin of Giv- 
UizcUion, and the Primitive Condition 
of Man.' l2mo, N. Y. Cloth. $2.00 

J. M'Goeh. Intuitions of the Mindj in- 
ductively investigated, 8vo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $3.00 

H. Longueyille Kaaael. Metaphysics; 
or, the Philosophy of Conscwusness, 
Phenomenal and ileal. 12mo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $1.75 

C. MarceU The Study of Languaaes 
brought back to its true Principles. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 

H. MaTLdsley. The Physiology and Path- 
ology of the Mind. 8vo. 2 vols. N. Y. 
Cloth. $4.00 

Body and Mind: an Inquiry into 

their Connection and Mutual Influence^ 
espedaUy in r^erence to Mental Dis- 
orders. With Appendix. 12mo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $1.50 

J. 8. Mill. A System of Logic. Svo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $3.00 

Q. Moore. Power of the S&ul over the 
Body, in relation to Health and Morals. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.00 



J. D. Morell. History of Modem Phi- 
losophy. Svo. N. Y. Cloth. $3.50 

Koah Porter. The Human Intellect. Svo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $5.00 

J. Bay. Mental Hygiene. 16mo. Boston. 
Clotii. $1.50 

H. Spencer. The Study of Sociology. 
12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.50 

W. Thomson. Outline of the necessary 
Laws of Thought. 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. 
$1.50 

One of the best introductions to logic. 

B. C. Trenoh. On the Study of Words. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 

F. Wayland. IJie EtemerUs of Political 
Economy. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.75 

Abridgment for schools and acade- 
mies. 16mo. N.Y. Cloth. $0.70 

Bichard Whately. Elements of Logic. 
12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $0.75 

W. D. Whitney. The Life and Growth 
of Language. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. 
$1.50 

G. Wilson. The Five Cats-ways of 
Knowledge, 12mo. London. $0.40 

B. S. Wyld. Physics and Philosophy 
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GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Philosophy of Education. Science and Art of Teaching (Peda- 
gogy and Didactics). Special Didactics. Home Education and 
Self-Education. 



1. Philosophy of Education. 

Alexander Bain. Educatioji as a Science, 
12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.75 
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iSWewce, contained in *^7ne Culture de- 
manded by Modem Life^\ By E. L. 
YouMANS. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $2.00 



H. Barnard. English Pedagogy — Old 
and New: or^ Treatises and Thoughts 
on Education, the School, and the 
Teacher. First Series: Ascham to 
Wotton. — Second Series: Arnold to 
Fb^sey. Svo. Hartford. Cloth. Each $3.50 

— American Pedagogy: Contributions 
to the Principles ana Methods of Edu- 
cation. Svo. Hartford. Cloth. $3.50 

— •• German Pedagogy: Views of 
German Educators and Teachers 
on the Principles of Education, and 
Methods of Instruction for Schools <f 
different Grades, Svo. Hartford. Cloto. 
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H. Barnard. Aj^ihorisms and Sugget- 

tions on Educahon and Methods <ff In- 

gbruction — Ancient and Modem. 8yo. 

Hartford. Cloth. $3.00 

These books* and others that will be named, 

are republished from Barnard's American 

yournal of Educationt a periodical that can 

not be too nighly commended. 

E. Barth. Z7«6er(len XTmgang. Beitrag 
zur Schulpadagogik. 8to. Langen 
Balza. $0.55 

0. Banr. GrundzOge der Erziehungs 
Lehre. 8yo. Gicssen. $2.20 

Be6Mtn*8 S^pirU of Educatkm, 12mo. 
Syracose. Cloth. $1.25 

F. E. Beneka. Erziehungs- und UrUer 
richtsiehre, Neu bearbeiiel und mit Zu 
saJtzen versehen v. J. G. Dbbssler. Syo. 
2 vols. Berlin. $4.40 

C. W. Bennett Education Abroad, 12mo. 
SyracDse. $0.25 

C. Beyer. Erziehung zur Vemunft. Fhi 
losqphisch - padagooische Grundlinien 
f&r Erziehung una Unterricht. Svo. 
Wien. $1.10 

J. 8. Blaekie. On Education, 8vo. Lon- 
don. $0.40 

Ernst B5hme. Des Sohnes Erziehung. 
Padagooische Brief e an eine Mutter. 
12mo. Dresden. $0.85 

K. Bormann. Ueber Erziehung und Un- 
terricht. 8vo. Leipzig. $1.10 

PMaqogikfQrVoUcsschvXlehrer, atif 

Grand der aUgenveinen Bestimmungen 
vom 16. October 1872, betreffiend das 
VoUcsschui-. Prdparanden- und Semi- 
narwesen, oearheUet. 8vo. Berlin. $1.50 

W. Branbaeh. FundamentaUehre der 
Padagogik oder Begrilndung derselben 
zu einer strengen Wissenschaft. 8yo. 
Giessen. $0.60 

Bnell'8 Elements of Education. 12mo. 
Syracuse. $0.15 

E. H. Clarke. JTie Building of a Brain. 

16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.26 
Sex in Education. A fair Chance 

for Girls. 16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.2o 

0. Combe. On Education. 12mo. N. T. 
Cloth. $5.00 

Johann Amoi Comenini. Pddagogische 
Schriften. Uehersetzt und mit Anmer- 
kungen und des Oomenius Biographie 
versehen von Th. Lion. 16mo. Langen- 
saiza. $1.10 

AusgewaMe Schripen. Mutter- 

schutCy Pansophie, Pangnosie, etc. 
Uebersetzt und mit Erlduterungen ver- 
sehen von Ju. Beboer und J: Leut- 
BECHSR. 8vo. Leipzig. $1.10 
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Johann Amoe Comanina. Oiro89e Unter- 
ricMAehre. Aua dem Lateimachen 9ber- 
setzt und mU Anmerkungen vert^ien 
von Ju. Bbbokb und Fbi. Zovbmk, Syo. 
Leipzig. $1.30 

''As a school reformer he was the forerunner 
of Rousseaa, Basedow, and Pestalozzi, sug- 
f^ested a mode of instruction which renders 
learning attractive to children by pictures and 
illustrations, and wrote the first pictorial 
school-book". Nno Amer. Cydcfadia, 

W. J. 0. Cnrtmann. Ze^^r&tic^ der Er- 
ziehung und des Unterridds. 8to. 
2 vols. Leipzig. $2.80 

B. 0. Deniel. Einleitung in die Erzie' 
hungs- und VnterrkMauhre fOr VoOes- 
schuUehrer. Bvo. 3 vols. With 6 plates. 
Stuttgart. $4.00 

Frdr. Dittea. Grundriss der Erziihunga- 
und Unterrichtst^tre. 8to. LeipziK. 
$1.10 

— Methodik der VdOcsschule. Aitfge- 
schichiUcher GrundLage. 8to. Leipzig. 

— Schule der Padagogik. Gesammt- 
Ausgabe der Psychologie und LogUc, 
Erziehungs- und UnterrichUitehre, Me- 
ihodik der Volksschu^ Geachichte der 
Erziehung und des UnterridUs. 8yo. 
Leipzig. $3.70 

J. Bonaldwrn. Lectures on Education in 
Prussia and England. Svo. Edin- 
burgh. Cloth. $1.40 

Kn. E. B. DnfRiy. No Sex in Education; 
or an equal chance for both boys and 
girls. 16mo. Philadelphia. Cloth. $1.00 

F. A. Ph. Dnpanlonp. Be rEduoatkm. 
8yo. 3 vols. Paris. $3.50 

Die ErziehufM. Aus dem JVaiud- 

siscJienlibersetzt. Svo. 3 vols. Mainz. $4.25 

B. L. and K. Edgeworth. ISreaHae on 
Practical Education. 12mo. N. T. 
Cloth. $1.50 

Edward Everett Importance qf Prac- 
tical Education and Useful Knowledge: 
being a Selection from his Orations and 
otherJHscourses. 12mo.N.T. Cloth.$1.50 

F. W. Farrar. Essays on a Liberal 
Education. 8vo. London. Cloth. $3.00 

J. Foster. Essays on (he EoUsqf popular 
Ignorance. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 

0. S. Fowler. Education and Setf-Im- 
provemenL niustr. 12mo. N. Y. Glotii. 
$3.50 

A. H. Francke. Schriften Hber Erzie- 
hung und Unterricht. Becurbeitet und 
mit Erlduterungen verseften von Earl 
RiCHTEK. 8yo. 2 Tols. Langensalza. 
$2.20 
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Th. Friti. Esquisse d'un systeme conupiet 
d* Instruction et d^Educaiion et de tewr 
histoire, 8vo. 3 vols. Strasbourg. $4.50 

H. Grafe. AUgemeine Padagogik. In 
drei BUchem, 8vo. 2 vols. Leipzig. 
$4.40 

Deutsche Volksschule, oder die Bur- 
ger- u, Landschule nach der QesamnU- 
neit ihrer VerhaUnisse, Ne^st einer 
Geschichte der VoUcsschvle, Mn Hand- 
huch fQr Lehrer und Schulaufseher. 
Neu hearbeitet von J. Chb. Gottlob 

. Schumann. 8vo. 3 vols. Jena. $5.35 

Frdr. Froebel. Gesammdte padagogisclie 
Schriflm. Hrsg. v. Wich. Lanoe. 8vo. 
2 vols, in 3 divisions. Berlin. $8.80 

Separately: 
I. 1. Aus I\'od>ePM L^>€n und em- 
stem Strd>en, AutoMographie und klei- 
nere Schrijten, With portrait. $2.60 

I. 2. Ideen FroebeVs ilber die Men- 
scfienerziehung und AitfsaUe verschie- 
denen Inhdtts, With 3 plates. $2.95 

II. Die Pddagogik des Kindergar 
tens, Gedanken F, FroebeVs iJber das 
Spiel und die Spielgegenstdnde des Kin 
des. With 4 pages of music and 16 
plates. $3.30 

John Oill. Systems of EducaiiUm: A 
History and Criticism of the Princi- 
ples^ Methods, Organization and Moral 
IHscipUne Advocated by Eminent Edu 
cationists, 8vo. London. Cloth. $1.00 

J. B. Graser. Divinitat oder das Prin- 
cip der einzig wahren Menschenerzie- 
hung zurfesten Begrilndung der Erzie- 
hungs- und Unterrichtsioissenschc^. 
8yo. 2 vols. Bayreuth. $3.60 

A. W. Ombe. Pddagogische Studien 
und KritikenfOr Lehrer und Erti^ier. 
Vermisi^Ue Aifsatze aus den Jahren 
1845-^1860. 8vo. Leipzig. $1.65 

Neue Folge. Studien und Kri- 

tiken fUr Pddaaogen und Theologen. 
8vo. Leipzig. $0.75 

Von der sittlichen BUdung der Ju- 

gend im ersten Jahrzehend des L^ens. 
Pddagogische Skizzen fUr Wtem^ Leh- 
rer, etc, 8yo. Leipzig. $0.75 

Blicke tn'« THeMeben der Seek. 

Psychologische Studien fOr angehende 
Padagogen und Psychologen, wie auch 

fOr gdmdete Voter und Freunde der 
Seelenhunde OberhawpL 8yo. Leipzig. 
$1.10 

W. K. Hailmaim. Lectures on Educa- 
tion* 12mo. Milwaukee. $0.25 



— Erziehungs-Chrundsatze fiir Schule 
und Haus. 12mo. Milwaukee. $0.25 



Ph. Oilb. HamertMi. The Intellectual 
Life. 8vo. Boston. Cloth. $2.00 
Part III. (Of Education) is eq>eciall7 
valuable. 

Higher Education. 12nio. N. Y. 

Cloth. $1.00 

EUsabeth Hamilton. Letters on the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Education, 
32mo. 2 vols. London. Cloth. $1.60 

Sir William Hamilton. Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and Vniversity Bqform. 8vo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $3.00 

Contains the famous essay on the value of 
mathematical studies. 

John Hooker. Scient^ Basis of Edu- 
cation. 8vo. N. Y. Cloth. $2.50 

J. F. Horbart. Pddagoaiscfie Schriften 
in chronologiscfier Jtiemenfolge. Hrsg. 
V. 0. WiLLMANN. 8vo. 2 vols. Leip- 
zig. $5.60 

Horm. HoiBneiiter. Oomenius und Pes- 
tdlozzi aJs Begr Under der VoQcsschule. 
8vo. Berlin. $0.55 

Examen-Katechismus, III. Pdda- 
gogik. Ein Repetition^mchjilr Abitu- 
rienten, SchuLamts-Candidaten und As- 
piranien der MittdschuUehrer- und 
BectoratsprUfung. 8vo. Berlin. $0.95 

F. D. Hnntington. Unconscious Tuition. 
12ino. Syracuse. $0.15 
This essay b an educational classic 

Thos. H. Hnzlej. Lay Sermotts, Ad- 
dresses and lieviews. 12mo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $1.75 

Inim. Kant. Ueber Padagogik. Mil Ein- 
leitung und Anmerkungen von Otto 
WiLLMANN. 8vo. Leipzig. $0.40 

Jos. Kehroin. ffandbuch der Erziehung 
und des Unterrichles zundchst JUr Se- 
minarzogUnge und Ekmentarlehrer. 
Nach dem Tode des Verfassers bearbei- 
beitet V. A. Kelleb. 8vo. Paderbom. 
$1.00 

L. Kollnor. Kurze Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung und des Unterrichtes mit vorwal- 
tender BUcksicht auf das Volksschul- 
wesen. 8vo. Essen. $0.75 

Zur Pddagogik der Schule und des 

Hauses. Aphonsmen, Schuiaufsehem, 
Lehrem und EUem gewidmet, 8vo. 
Essen. $0.70 

VoUesschuUeunde. Ein Hand- und 

HOtf^mch fiir katholische Seminare, 
Lehrer und SchvUaufseher. 8vo. Essen. 
$1.10 

Die Pddagogik der VoUcsschvle und 

des Hauses in Aphorismen, 8vo. Eaaeo.. 
$0.55 
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I. EeUnw. Pada^ngische MUOixihaige. 
mtt den O^ielenderSfhuleutui lien Li 
ien*, mt bctondenr BtUsktic/it taifdi 
Forlbtlduatf iler FottatcJiutblvBr m den 
COuferemeii. Svo. 1 porta. Eteen. tl.SO 

Frdr. KSnwr. UiUerrichla- und Snie- 
hung$kunat nai:h pkysiologiaeli-pfyelui- 
logacfien GearCien und ilm Fbrdsniii 
je.i de> Culturiebeni. Far EUem, Lrh 
rer und Fivunda einer teUgemasiei 
PresBbarg. 13, 7S 



PddrTff«rt,torJbAa»iU» Quioii- Svo. Portrait. London. Cloth. 



Sturm. Balariach widkritwdi, beleuch- 

Wich. LftOfe. A'lios 
FrIldUeeniMuJieni 
iacheAareg:iiigen. Sv 



a. E. LMnng. The Edueaiion of the Si 
man Race. Ti-aiislaled by F. M. Koi 
BiiTSON. 8ro, Londun. Cloth, (l.as 

J. LeDtbaohsr. Joli. Amoa OamBa-his' 
Lehikuiisl. Stci. Leipzig. lOM 

John LookB. Soin^ Thoughts coHcernm^ 
EdiKOlion. With Introdui^ioH and 
Naiet by Rev. R. H. (itncK. Umo. 
CarDbridi^e. Sl.lO 



tte iDrtMnofl of Hoi... 
BoaUin. Cloth. J1.25 

Lectures niid Aimiinl Reportt _._ 

Education. 8vo. lioatou. Hoth. 13.00 
As JO cipo5,onn nf a body of sound public 

in Iht whoieran'^c oTout^duari^al "i^lSnirt, 

E. O. Hanifleld. American EdaaaHon, 

12ino. N. Y, Cloth. 81.50 
T. Xarkby. PraolUxA Essays an Edn- 

calUm. 8»o. London. Cloth. $2,00 
Ira Hayhaw. Vniiiersai EdiKntion; Its 

Means and Ends. 12nio, N. Y. Cloth, 

$1.75 
J. Uilbm. Treaiise of Eduixt^on. 24mo. 

N.Y. M.25 
H, d« Kontaigne. Works. Oormrising 

hU Usayi, Journey into Italy, and 

Ldierst ^"ith Notes from all the Ooin- 

merOatorSjBiographieal andBSHiagm- 

pliJcal Nolhes, etc., hy W. Hizlitt. 

8vo. Philadelphia. Cloth. 13,60 



.IP"; 



TA^«i; 



t Idleni 



Lyan: of Pedaniry; Cuslom and Law: of \ 
Eduution of Chddren; ot Angrr.) 



■ Oppler, Three Lealuret on Eebioation, 
deticeTci before Ihe OoBtge ifFrto^ 
Ion. Revised and ealarged. STO. Lon- 
doa. Cloth. Sl.eO 
lonph Fayns. 7A« Saewx and Ari r^ 
Ed'iaiiion. 12niO. N. Y. Paper. »0.16j 
Cloth, to, 40 

— Lectures On Ois Science and Art tf 
Edvicatiim, with oOier Lectures ana 
Essays. Bdiled by Jobkh P. Vitm. 
Witfi an /nJroduottOn by Rev, E. H. 



13.60 

JuKph P 



J. H. FHtaloni'* SammllidxeWerlce. Oe- 

sichlet, TiernoUsldndigt und 
ternden Eiiileitiingen versehi 
BsvrriRta. ttvo. 18 vi 



— AasgeiBdhiie Werke. MU PraCoIox- 
ti's Biographie hr$g. c. Fbde. Hum. 
fl«a. 1 voIh. LaagenBulzB. li.TS 

— Lienhard und Oertrud. £m Bueh 
JTtr das VoUc IBmo. Leipzig. ».«; 
Cloth. iO,flO 

— AunxiiR in elnsin Bande. Ton 

L. W, Sevffikth. 8to. Bnndenbarg. 
t0.90 

— ffie Oertrud ihre mnder lOirt. MU 
einer Eint^iungi JohannHeinriok Fes- 
ialoaCa Ltiien, Werke und Oraad- 
adtae. EiideUuag und Oommeniar v. 
K. HiiDEL, Bvo. Leipzig. tO.TS 

Kr?. A. H. L. FhelM, TheSHaoator; or, 

HiiHTS aitii my Ft^Ut. ISino. N. Y. 

Cloth. tl,90 

r. F. Fhelu. What is EchioatioBf 

yimo. N. Y. Paper. JO.IO 
Biohard (Inain, On Some Defects in Gen- 
eral Edueaiion. 8yo. tt.Y. Cloth. »1.M 
A, W. Banb. Plain Eduoationtd Tblk 

urilh Teacliers and Parents. UmJ. 

FhiladelpUo. Clotb. tl.50 
Hn^o Bsid, Elementary IVeaUse on 
"liicaiJes of Education. ISma. Lon- 

...A. 12.00 
Ernest Senon. La Part ds la FamOie 

fide rEtat dans V Education. Umo. 

Paris. $0.20 
Jaaa Paul F. BiotLtaT. Lenana, or, lAa 

Doctrine of Education. Una. Boston. 

Cloth. (2,00 
Fadaeo^inheSibllDthak. Sammlvng der 

jBichiigelen padagogischen Sdtr^ten al- 

terer unA nmmrer Zeii. Hrag. T. Ktai. 

RicaTRR, Svo. Part] 1—93. Ldndit. 

Each iO.20 
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i; Xll. Ci 



VII. FstalDni; VII 
X. Kani; XI. Come 
XIV. Hertari; XV, 

a. A. IUmIm. 

Stuttgart. tl.S5 
Cul Aonnkisiii. TTie Sdenee 

cation; or. Pedagogic! aa a Sy$lem. 

TramUUea front the German by Ann* 

C. Bkackett. 8»o. 81. Louia. Paper. 

(1.00; Cloth. 11.50 
The lexl-book in the dnmnmcnt of Fcdi 
gngics in Ibe Univeniiy of Ml^u.i. 

- Die Pddagogik ais System, Mi 
OmndriM. 8™. KflnlggfiBrg. 11.35 

J. J. RonJUslt. Emit, oder Ueber die Er 
zi^ung. Denticli von H. DENHiRin'. 
ISmo. 2toIs. Leip^g. Clotb. 

EmUe, ou de rEducaitoa. 

Parii. |1,0S 

"PerhaiB the moa influcndal boo 
wriucnontlieHibjectofcsiucalioii." Q 

Emitiua and Sophia; or, A Ifea 

Sy^em of Education. 12mo. 1 vola, 
LondOQ. About tt.SO 

"Cat dc I'Anglnerre (Locki) qu'si vcdu 



IX. L«Ve:[J. Chr. Olob. flctniaaja. Leilfaden dsr 

-wTTi padaaogik fOr (ten Pnierr&Ai in LA- 

Ta-bmaiigiatiflidten, I. Me sy^emoH- 
$cliB pddagogilc und die ScMUhunde. 
Svo. Hanoaver. *0.S« 
— - — — II. Geacliichle der FadagogHc 
W.BO 

— Pddaaogiache Chretlomalhie. Eine 
AutwaJil am den pddaao<fiaciiea liei- 
aencerken aRer Zsaen far die pddago- 









C. 0. SftltmMUl. Sodt et^eat iiber die 

Er^ehung. t0.4n Ameiaenbilchlein. 

W.40. — Ueberdie wirlaamHen Jfitfef, 
Kindern H^igSott beliHhring 
Bvo. 3 psrta. Leipzig, ti. 



K. A. 8«]uiiid. Atu Sdiule 
SedenandAi^saiie. Bvo. Uoths. tl.50 

PddagogiictieB Handbuch fiir das 

Haua die Volka-, mrger-, MUIpI- 
und ForlbUdunguckule. Auf Orund- 
Inge der Eacylamiddie des geaammten 
ErieAuTijB- una DnfemcWi'wwns in 
a^)habeliedier Ordnang bearbeitet. Bvo. 
2 Tola. Gottia. tlO.65 

C. ChT. 8. Sohmldt. Ueber Eraehwng. 
JVncft den AustprBchen der heiHgen 
Bckrifl, den Werken Jean PauTi, 
Schletermaeiier'e u. A., aoirie nach ri- 
gener Eifahrung. 8vo. Leipzig. tO. 

K. Sebmidt. BtuA der Erzi^ung. Die 
Oeattie der Eraehung und des JTiUer- 
richia, gegrflndet cnif die Nabirgesetie 
des mOM^lichen Leibee und Geiftet. 
flriefe an EUem, Lehrer und Eni^ier. 
With woodcats. Hvo. COlhen. 12.20 

C. F. SchiuU. Zur Padagmk der TliOl. 
Praktitche Ptinkte der ffiie/iunj und 
BUdang, nebst Anhang, ^hulgeselie 
■■-—-—' "— . Bt-rUa, 11.10 



nd AnmerlMngen tertehm. L Die 
adagogiichen Meitteraerke dee orien- 
Hischen AUerlhtmu und der alien Orie- 
hen. 8to. HaDDOver. tl.IO 
L. SohWEOika. EnieltangtindViiterri/M: 
Fddagogische Autxprwie fiir EUem, 
Jjehrer und Ertiener, Svo. Leipiig. 
tO.»5 
E. Bchwftb. Sdiool-Oarden: a praiHeal 
contribidian to the Subject of Education. 
12ma. N. Y. tOM 
Iain Slnua. L'EcM. TfouveHc Edition 
mile au courani de» demieres >la- 
ttxtigues el de t'^tat advelde la li'gis- 
kUion. 18I1JIJ. Paris, tl.25 
— La S^orme i 
eondaire. ISmo. 



Sdtusation .- Intef- 



N.T. Cloth. 

A woik o[ gtat abilitjr, written from (he 
laiiai-fairt paint of view. It msEDifis the 
pirt pbyed by Nature in education, but ob- 

eestive and worthy of Mudy: but unles stu- 
died criticnUy^ it ii mittoditie. 

Q. Sponheim. Education: H» Ele- 
ment; PriiiciBtei founded on Nature of 
Han. 12nio. S. Y. Cloth. tl.SO 

tndwiK Btrnmpell. Fsf/chOlogiache Pa- 
dagogik. Svo. Lelpz^. (2.00 

Thw. Tat«. TherhOoeqphy of Sduea- 
tion. 12ma. London. Cloth. t2.m) 
. Thanlmr. ^eCl AnMidUen fiber Er- 
adiung und UiiterricM. Svo. 3 vola. 
Kiel. t5.2Q 

D'Arey W. ThompMa. Day Dreame of 



1 fkihoolmaBler. 12mo. 1 
t2.i0 

— Waynide ThmigMe < 
I2mo. Edinburgh. Cloth. t2.10 
Eduoatlonat E«Bay>. Bi 



S. Thrlng'. Education and Sdiodl. Svo. 

London. Cloth. I1.7S 
Iwaa Tndhnntn'. The Cot^fiict ^ 

"" " " id other Suijeett coimectai vtOh 
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I. J. WagniT. PliUotophk da- Erzie- 
Aunjtikuntf. Sio. Iitipzig. tl.Di 

Th. Wkili. AUgemeinePadaM'/ik und klei- 
nere padagoghKlie Scltriflen, HraR. T. 
O.WiLLMiNN. Btd. Brannwhwelg. *3.70 

F.e.Walch. ifontf, Intelleeliiai aruiPhy- 
woi Cuttare. ISiuo. S. y. Ulolh, *l.7S 

Wn. VlmrflU. Of a Liberal Education 
■in General, arid inilh Parlurular Be- 
ference la Hie I-eading Sludiet B^ the 
Unirertily qf VanOindge. =-" ' "" 
<lan. Boirda. 12.00 

J. T. T. WoUfutli. Pddagogttchea 
SchaOhataein. Svd. I^ip^g. 11.10 

T. ZUlar. Vorletangen Hber aUgemeine 
Paiiagngik. ivo. l.ei(izig. 11.06 

— — GrwuBegang lur Lehre vom e> 
AsFiden UTitemclit. A'ocft ilu-er i 
aentdteifUicheii und praldiMiii-nfor. 
toritclum SeOe enhninkM. MS S( 
resinter. 8to, l^ipiig. 13.' 



Hentr BuiiRTd. SngHA Ftd^on: 
Eduaalion, The School and ItienaA- 
er in Englith LUtratwt. nnt Serin. 
evo. Hortlord. Cloth. tS.SO — Second 
Series, i^vo. tlartfbrd. Cloth. (3.50 
— French Teai^tert.SellOoUand Pad' ' 



oeiirlieiiel. 



Leipzig. V)M 



9. Scieuce and Art of Teaching. 
{Pedagogy and SidacticB.) 

3. Aldan. fhiUinet on Teaching. 13mo. 

N. Y. tO.iO 
Boger Afcham. TTw Sc!u>lemas!er. With 



a elo.«a« 






B. UiVRB. nmo. LoDdon. tf.40 

fXHinrli inio the ten thsn h^ivc loH m 

AKhnm." guBEM Eliiabbtm. 

"li cdnUins. perhaps, the best advice eIld 

wu ever givoi at the sludy of LBfisuaec.' 

of E^^iB horn lo creve a new era in the his 

London. 4 vols. fd.lK) 

J. BtldwilL Art of School Managemenl. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $l.5U 

Henry Barnard. Anu^iean Pedagogy: 
EdMnlitm, Tlie Scliool and Vw Jkicfier, 
in American LUerature. 8vo. Hart- 
ford. Cloth. t3M 

ElemeTOary and Sreondnry IttMniB- 

tlOH in the (terman ftKo^ra. (Nalional 
Shumiian. Part I.) 8to. Hartford. 
Cloth. f5.S0 

Slemenlary and fIstxmdaTy Tnttnic- 

tian in Siriherland (each of the 23 Can- 
torn). Jounce. Belgium, ffoUa-nd, Den- 
■mark, Norimy and Sureden, mssia, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Portugal, ana 
^>ain, (National Hhioaiion. ' " ' 
evo. ifartford. Cloth. ViA' 



School and This "i 

LUeratare. Sto. HtrUtord. Cloth. IMO 

T. Bomemann. U/ajilaMjar dm !!»■ 
terricht in den ReaHen neM mModt- 
tchen Wiakeri und Begthi fOr tammt- 
liche SehuUuaUmt, 8to. Sreiunaak. 
ta.l6 
'. B. Bo;«e. Hint* toward a JfotlDnal 
Culture for Yottng Amerleant. Ilmo. 
N. y. Paper. (O.SS; Cloth. 10.50 

E.BTDaki. XormalileOtodMqfliiaehiiu. 
Philadelphia. Cloth. tl.TS 

H. Caldenrood. On ItueUM.- B» Sub 
and Meaiu. IGmo. N. T. tl.OO 

laa. Corrie. Tlie iVAiefplM and Prae- i 
tice of Common Saliool AbicoHtm. 
Hmo. Edinbargh. Cloth. (1.40 

a. F. Binter. I>i» BortOgliiAtleh Beaein 
der Padagogik, JfefAodifc md aSui- ' 
mei^erid'igheii. Svo. Mewtadt. 10.15 i 

H. Dnim. Primnple* of IteeAiM. Ilmo. ' 
London. Cloth. tl.U 

K Egrlenon. OnmMl firr ThaOmn. 
Vlmo. Chicago. Fftpar. M.M I 

Fraderick C. EmbmML IKa Aat tf 
Teot-hing. A Manual for Ote um Sf \ 
Teaclierx and School OommiMtoner*. • 
Hto. lllii>lr. Montreal. Qoth. tOM 

J. a. Filch. Ledm^M on nachitu dr- I 
livered in the rMvertiiy of Oain&idgt 
during the Lent Term, IB80. Svo. i 
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. Qmb. AUgemtSm Pddaoagik. Sni. , 
StoLs. Leipiig. t3.« 

T. Fr. Herhart'i pddagogii^a SokrfflM. I 
In chroiiologi»eh«r BeOiei^clge A«nni» , 
gegeben mil Mtilettung, AnmeHmageH j 
undcwnparati-BemBegulervatebtmv. \ 
Onu WiLLHtNK. Btd. 3 ToU. Leip- 
zig. (.5.60 I 
. HolbTook. Kormal Method* of nocA- j 
in?. Ilmo. N. T. Cloth. •l.H I 

J. E.HooBa. On {he PrmiiMM cf XAr 

oda in Teaching. U — " 

Cloth. 11.00 

IiLlia Ward How*, fin 

A Bephi lo Dr. Clibee'b "Sex in Kit- 
cnlioa." IGmo. Boaloa. Clolh. tl.li , 

J. Hnghes. Arufofeei in TbatAing. Sjr J 
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_ .., . . ( Untcenel I. 

1. JfaOinmiiqti^. 2. i^iiiome </« Ma- 
Oiimatiquei 6 Ctaage dea f litres de Cm- 
Kiffnement vniveraa. il. Langue Mc 
' — -"- 8vo. Par- 

Frinc^es and Prac- 
tice of HatAwg. lima. N. Y. Cloth. 

A. M. KeQon- ^^ -^<"" Ednaatam; 
ScAool Management. l6mo. H.Y. $u.T5 

H. Kam. GrundrisM der Pudagogik. 
Sto. Berlin. 11.86 

E. Eiddl*, Tho. Euriieii, utd Honnan 
A. G&lkini. Ebv> to Hack. A Mannal 
of Udhaitfar a Graded Qjurse <^ In- 
t^wMoH! «nArmutg the SuJgeeti vat- 



Joh.Hainr. FettaloBL Wi» OertradOre 

Einiler Wirt. Erid-atert tmd mil An- 
merkTingeii versehen non Alb. B:obteb. 
Sro. Leipzig. tO.TS 
W. F, Phelpt, The Teacher'* Bankbook 
for the InntUvte and Clan-Soom. 
12nio. H. ¥. Cloth. ll.GO 



Mi«im« rcfofiM to 3Hw!<p{ine and SbAdo/ 

Managanait. For the un cf Teadiert, 

ISmo. CtDclimati. Cloth. II. 3S 
6. T. La Tfttiz. Seienee and Art of Tea/A- 

ing. 12ino. Toronto. Cloth. tl.l& 
A. LiaM. LiiirUane f\b- die ein- und 

me/irUoMlige VoilatAvie. 8to. Neu- 

Tied. $0.a 
J, L. Lndwig. Gnmdta/ze tmd Lfhren 

vortOglieher PadagogHar von Lockt 

bit aiif die gtgenfeartige Zeit. 8vo. 

3 Toll. Bajrenth. U.9S 
Areh. Kaelarsn. Training, in Theory 

and Fraaict. Umo. iflustr. N. Y. 

aotb. 12.25 
H. XandaUr. £m to Jfiiui and Edu 

eation. Iflmo. N. T. Paiier. t0.2S 
n. DMiiMU XaniiM. Leai-ning and 

Worldng. Sic Lechires ph the Jlnin- 

dolion qf OoBeges for Working Jfen, 

8to. LondoD. Cloth. ti.OO 
Hoik KiUer. My SdioolB and School- 

■ r theStay-'- " 



ISmo. S.i. Cloth. •!.£ 



tLSO 
H. Orantt Tiacher'i Manual. 12i 

Boston. Cloth. tl.DO 
D. P. Fan. Theory and Frai-life ., 

TetuAing. ISmo. N. Y. Cloth. *1.50 
Ink. Halnr. Fsitaloiti. Lienhijrd vnd 

Oerfrud. Bearbeilet urn/ nii(j1niner- 

fcuRjen vertehen von Kiel Riuuteui. 

8to. LeipxlK. tO.SS 
Lienhard und Gerinid. Ein Buck 

Or do* FoUt, - 

w. BnCFiRTB. 8vo. Brandenburg, 

4S.70 



Cloth. t1.T5 

— The Rlucalor: or. Hour$ wtBi my 
Pvpila. IJmo. N. Y. Cloth. tl.£0 

— The Sudeii/; or. FiretfOe Friend. 
WUh an Appendix on Moral and Be- 
liniaue MbUaticn. l2nio. H. T. Cloth. 

ti.ao 

APotteiBndQ.B.Smaruii. TheSctiool 
and the Schoa/matlen Manual for 
Teaehert, EmpUnera, Oc llmo. N. Y. 
Cloth. tl.SO 

K. BUhter. Die R^omt der Lehrer- 
teminare jtach dm Forderungen unwra- 
Zpif uiid der heutigen PidagogHc. Oe- 
kronte FreiiecliAjl. Svo. Laipdg. 
tl.SO 

. Sehillar. Ueber die pddaaogittAtVor- 
bUdung zum Jioheren LacnanL Bto. 
GiesBCQ. W.40 

E. Bognin. Report on ^iiucoiibn. 12mo. 

E. A, Sheldon. Lfisons inOlgait, graded 
terles, designed for children baiieen the 
ogeay niandfoiirteenftear*; contain- 
i»g alio InfomuUioii on Oommon Ob- 
jedt. llmo. N. Y. Cloth. »1.7fi 

A Manual ofEkinenlary Inlb^vdion, 

for the tue of PuMie and Fritate 

School! and ^'ormal Cloieet. Oontain- 

■adualed cmirse of Otged Let- 
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a fir trainaig tli£ lenxl and dmet 
~ OiefacuUifi of children. 12mo. 
Cloth. tl.TG 
H. Steer. Emu to Teach aecording to 
Ti^mperamenCand Mental Dee^t^menL 
nmo. N. y. Clolh. tl.SO 
Harbert Spencer. Education! AiMBmC- 
wil. Moral and Physical llmo. N. T. 
Clnth. 11.25 
Alb. BtSekl. Lehrbnch der Padagogik. 

Sto. Mainz. ll.KU 
Isaac Stone. Omiplete Skaminer; or. 
Candidate's Aaaielant. Preparedtoaid 



Boards qf Emndnert, and 
preparing Iheintehet for * 
Teachers in selecting Recinr y«c«iv»> 
in Normal Sehoolt, Ins^tvla, and in 
ail DriU and Clasi E>:enat*. ISmO. 
N. y. Cloth, tl.l5 
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Da*. StOV, TVatnfn^ fi'jstem in l1ia»go< 
Moddaaltools. Bro. London. Uoib 

t:t.60 
H. Stralow. Ser VotksidiuUehrer. «ri. 
er M und iDie er tein mU. Bvo. ]jabe.a. 

to.io 

L. Strnmpall. Die Fidnnogik iler PhUo- 
toplien Kant, FiehU, fferbarl. tivo. 
Braanechwctg. tl.l5 

John Bwstt. Method* of Teaching. A 
Hand- Book of Principlei, DirfiHiont, 
and Wio-king tfodett for Common *?AooJ 
Teacliers. I'imo. N. V. Cloth, tl.60 

J. B. BTphW. AH of Teaching 



SlamiS, qf iiuggeatvntii. 
Cloth. tl60 



Wlai 



. Pliita. 

' In- 



f^ tte Several Branches of 



8. Special Sidactics. 
E. A. Abbott, fliiw to Write Clearly. 

16niO, BOBton. Clolli. *J.HO 
Hoielo Par»e. Kmo. Boston. Cloth. 

11.00 
A. H. Baoon. A Maniinl of Genlnre. 

With imFigm-eB, emliracitig n compter 



^ofMo 



m, mith tlie I'rincip'e. 



. 12mo. Chicago. Cloth, 
W. W. Davis. Suggtttioiie of 'reaching 

Fractions. Ifimo. Byrne nae. I'aper. 

to. 25 
A. Dooai. A Stform of (Ac Comuti 



J. E. Frobiiher, Voice and Adiim. A 
new and prai'tical ttjttan, on Otecuttare 
of Voiee. and Action, and a com^x(e 
anatytia qf the Human Fattiom, icUh 
an appendix of Readiitgii and Becita- 
iioni, designed for PubHo Ikieakera, 
Teachers, and aiudenti. Hmo. N. Y. 
Cloth. 11.16 

,. A. Qriffitll. Zenoru in Elocvtian and 
Drill Book for rraetine of the Prin- 
dplei of Vocal Phytiotiigy, and for ac- 
quiring Uie Art (ySlocution and Ora- 
tory, comprising all the Elements cf 
Vocal Minery and Oeslares for 
NiAooU, OolUges, the Pulpit, and Private 
Learneri. linio. PUcago. Clotii.SI.W 
hosiM Hill. Tlw True Order vf StuiSet. 
Hmo. N. Y. Cloth. $1,26 

T. H. EooM. Bludin in Artieviation. 
\1nxo. Sjracaae. Paper. tO.30 

IL 2. LiliBnthalandBobt-Alljn. 7Ut»« 
TaiigU: Systematic In$irucliim m 
CompoiUiim nod Oigect Lettons. ISmo. 
Cincinnaii. Paper. t0.2G 

fraiiDii A. Uarch. Method iff PhUologic- 
at Study of the English Langaagt. 
Umo. K. 1 . Paper. W.60; ClotS M.75 

E-A-Bheldon and £. H. fiaclow. Teatit- 
tr'i Manual of Infraction in Reading, 
derlgiiKdlo accomsttay t&eldon't JCeoit 
ers. l-imo. S. Y. Cloth. 11.00 
Stons. TTie Teadier'i Examiner. ISmo. 
N. Y. Olotii. tl.25 

J. Bwott. Questions for Written Exatai- 
nations: Aidta CkindidatesforTeacher's 
Cerl^icales. Wmo. S. Y. Cloth. »!.W 



N. Y. Paper. (O.lfi 
Wm- EUii. Education la a means oj 
pret!enting Destitution: inith Exempli 



L, T. PowlBr. Manual of Oral Instmc- 
tionfor Graded Schools. 4to, Ban 
Francisco. tO,TG 

Id. Frattktand. Sore to teach Cliem.intiy. 
Hints to Science Teadters and Studenls. 
Being the Substance of Six Lectiirei 
delivered at the Royal College of Chem- 
istry, June, I87I. Summarvied ana 
edUea by Ueoboe Chai.onkb. 12nio, 
Phils. Clotb. tl.25 
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Frdi. AKher. Briefe an jneinen SoAn. 

Anleiliing mr Semsterzifiwng. llmo. 

Berlin. Cloth. tl.lO 

— Die Eriieliung der Jugend. Ein 

Handbueh far ESem wad ErziAer. 

Sva. BerllD. tl.M 
W, H. Bacon. Parental Training. IGmo. 



N. Y 

. H. Beara. Sdf-Oulture. A Practioal 
Ansieer to Oie Questions: What to 
Iram! How to letrnT Wten to teamt 
The vhole forming a comiteto Snide 
to Sdf Instruction. 3d edition. I2nio. 
Msnoheater. aoth, »l.fi0 

I. Bnaer. Das Werden und WaiAteii 
unserer Kinder. Ein Bueh Ober Sia- 
dtspfiege. lima. Berlin. t0.9S 
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I Jdu naut BlMkie. On Se^ Ctdii 

Inl^iectnat, Phyaical, nnd Atoriit. A 
*■ Vade Meeum for yoartji Mm antl fSu 

I denU. lemo. N. Y. Clotti. t).aO 

A. T. BohlMl. Bat Buoft der MuOei- /ill 
; **- Hon* und Ertieluaig. Witb lllustr. 

Bvo. Berlin. $l.«0 
' F. BridgM. Hirdalo Mothers oil Himu! 

B/hiealion. A popular HpHni 

Points in Phynolofical .vieii 

upon (Ae Moral ana Phy^iciil Trainini! 

Of Youth. 8vo. London, t'latb. tl.6u 
- J.T.CIaiia. SdfOaUare. ]2iud. BosLdu. 

Cloth. II.SO 
J. A. Comtniu. Me Mvtterschiile. Aufi 

Nem hxeg. von H, Schbutkb. Svo, 

WeiaaenfeU. »!),«) 
W. I. 0. Cnrtmsn. Ijehrlntch dtr Erzie- 

hang und de» Unlerriehls. Kin Hand- 
^ budlf\)r ElUm, Lehrer und (ieiaUiche. 

Sto. 2 ToU. Leipzig. 12.30 
Thai. DeQnineBy. Litteta 

Man,andoOierPapert(Ji... . 

etc.). lemo. BosUd. Clotli. 
A. BBllBn. Der ante Vnten-ichl. Ein 

Sathgliier fir Eltera, die Hire Kiniiei- 

gdbafir die 8chvie vorbereiten umHen, 

Bro. l)orpst. Sl.SG 
Q. Cur; Eggl**t"B- ^O"" '" Edueale 

Yoarieif. A oomptete fiovie. lo Htu- 

dents snowing Sow lo Study. What to 

Study, Bbioand What Ui Read. Vlmo. 

N. Y. Clalh. tO.75 



R. Herzcg n. K. SekUlsr. Da» Kind. 

Anleilungen zur rotion^ten physucken 
Erilekiainticeise und Wiiike zur EiU- 
faUung de» Seelenlebens der Kinder. 
FOr MMler and iftre erziehenden Stdl- 
Ttrtrelerinnea. Bvo. Wien. 11.50 
. Elsncka. iWe MvOer aii EriAeherin. 
i/wer TScUer wtd Sohne zur pAyjircften 
himJ sUtHolien tietundheit vom ertten 
KindesaUer bU xar Beife. £m prak- 
iisrhee BnckfUr deuliche Frauen, Bvo. 
Leipzig. Cloth. t2.65 

H. B. S&blaT (Prsn SoBkrr). IHe Sdtule 
(fer MvXer. Ein Band- und HiUfSbach 
till- Mutter und ^Ti^ierintwn, With 
ilJustr. Bvo. Leip^. »4.10 
[. HartilMail- Botueliotd Education. 
IBnio. Baaton. Ciolh. tl.!5 

J. HcCrie. AtUopadia: Pergonal Edu- 
cation fyr Young Men. 8vo. London. 
ClotU. (1.90 

Wm. MttthBW*. GeUintf on in the World; 



Die Xentchenertiekiing, oder die 

lUUfirgemdBBe Enlehiing und JM'ricke- 
bmg aer Eindheit in den erMen Lefiens- 
jakren. Ein Bueh fir das Famili&i- 
teben und KleinlciiKkr$c7iiillehfn. Sto. 
Leipzig. tl.lO 

0. 8. Fowler. Memory and Inl^cdual 
ImeroBement appUeato .'ielf-Educnlinu 
and Jatenile Inttruclioji. 12mo. N, Y. 
Clotli. ll.M 

Education arid S^ - Iinprocanenl 

tbmpirfe. Con^irising Phiisinhffij, 
Animal and Menial; SeJf-Vulbire and 
Perfection of Charader; including the 
Management of Youth; Memory and 
Intellectual In^iroeement. IZmo. Cloth, 
ts.so 

1. X. ds Gwaudo. IW-Sdacation. Umo. 
Boston. Cloth, about tS.OO 

J. C. A. Hainioth. On Bhicali'm nnd 
Seif-Fbrmation, bated upon Phyiicnl, 
Intenedual , Moral, and Jieiigiout 



eond E 
- The « 



II. « 



(3.00 






Cbicigo. Cloth. 



Baa Kind in aeinen ertten 

Leben^aliren. Sklzzen ilber Leibes- 
itnd Geiitei-Erzi£mng. Beutschen MiU- 
tern genridm^. 8vO. I^eipzig. 10.75 
3. Keil. CWIwe and Seff'-OuUure. 8vo. 
LondoD. i^per. $0.10 
. Oppel. Bat Buch dei- Eltem. Prak- 
litche AtUeitung xitr hautluiien H-ae- 
hung der Kinder beiderlei GettAlechtt 



frilhetten A... 

digkeil. Bvo, PrankFurt a.M. »i.S5 
Hirun Orontt ParetWt Manucd. Home 

and School Ih-aining. 12mo. Boston. 

Olotti. tl.35 
Hits J. Pardoe. Pnrenljil Instruction 

fur Yoitng Persons. ISmo. N. Y. 

aoth. 10.76 
1. Sl^Bmnnd. Kind und Well, Vatem, 

3/itnwn «. Kindeifreunden geiddmet. 

I, Die 5 erstea Perioden det Kindei- 

AUers. 8vo. BrannBehwelg. tl.lO 



Induslnal J 



.„, Sri^ Biogra- 
oth.' ^ voi. ri.S5; 



Philndelphia. 

$ set in hor »,.«v 
S. St«Tn. Die kduatiche Erziehung. Bvo. 

Leipzig, tl.50 
L Taylor. Home Education. Bvo. Lon- 

'- aoth. (2.00 

I, Wooliey. flelfifuJ Tlioiiglatfor 
nq Men. 12mo. Boaloa. Cloth. tL.l& 
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IV. SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
Primary, Secondaiy, and Higher Imtraction. The Kinder- 
gartea Commercial, Military, Naval, Industrial, and Technical 
£ducation and Schools ; Art Education and Schools. Normal 
Instruction and Schools; and Teacheis* Institutea Schools for 
the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and Imbecile, and Refonn 
Schools. Education of Women or Female Education. Physical 
Education. Moral and Religious Education; Sunday Schools. 



Ou Uhi 
KattlMW Arnold. Popular Educaiioti 



of\l. Breidm. Tkairetitck-pnAStelM An> 
teUang fib- den ATUdiaiaingnmterriiM. 
Hva. PjiMn. torn 



1 Fi-ance, with Notict 



8vo. LoQdi: 

A French Eton: ar, Niddie-CRat: 

Sdaeatton and i/ie ."State. 8to. Ljondon 
Cloth. 11.00 

Higher Sokoolt and Uiiivertitiea ii 

Gtnnany. WUh a ne<c France aim 

paring th^ Poiicy of the Fraitian 
Qovenunenl loirarda Koman Catholic 
Education and Bonum Cathnlicigm 
vtilh thai of die English Omernment ' 
Ireland. Svo. Loadon. Cloth. (2. 

W. H. BalsbrlcRB' Eariy Education, 
Being the Si^Sance of four Leelures 
delivered in the Public S'aU cfthe CW- 
legiale /osh/ufion. 12 mo. Uverpbol. 
Cloth. 11.00 

J. I.. BuhlOrd. Elementary Educatian 
tn Saxony. Rvn. LondoD. tO.lO 

Anna latitiK Bajbanld. Early Lessoni' 
for OhOdrm. IZmo. Loadon. tO.gU 

Baatj Btnurd. Primary Schools and 
Elementary Insiniction! Object Tfeacft- 
tn^ and Oral I,e»aoii» on SmioI Science 
aiid Common Ihingn, etc. iPapenfc 
the Teacher. Second Seriea.) Svi 
Hartford. Cloth. t3.50 

Superior ImtmcHtm in d^ffirenl 

Countrieg, ttoviaed Edillon, ISIX. 

Part 1. Uhicfraitiea in Gennany. 
Saiy, France, Belgium, Boliand, Hen- 
mark, Suieden, Russia, Greene, ^pain, 
PortugaL Svo. Hartford. Cloth. (3.50 

Partn. Univergitie»inGreaiBritain. 
Bto. Hartford. Cloth. O.SO 
A Bohlmann. VoSetandiger Lehrvlan 
nebit Pemenvertheiluag und LekAnis- 
p/dnen JUr eiite ungHheiUe einklaseige 
PbitmcAule. Svo. Uipzig. K.ili 
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1 A. Calltin*. Primary Ofed 

7U1, for Training the Senaet and 
apmg the Foi^illiee of CkHdrea. 



FaetMlei. 16ma. N. ?. Clotb. tO.Tt 
Sormui i 

LessonHf j 

Beceiopiru, . . 

A 3/anuai if ESementori/ Jj 
for Parents and Ifearftera. 1 
andenlarged. ISmo. N.T. Cloth. tL16 
— JfanudZ qf Object- TeadiiBg. WiBi 
iUugtratice lessons in Method*; and lh» 
licience cf iilucoHon, 12nio. H. T. 
ll.SS 
Jai. Conie. Frindples and PrtuUee q/ 
Early and Infant School SdiaxUion. 
12IE0. Edlnbnrgh. Cloth $3.00 I 

DaTiei. Jntermediale and I7rrimr*£tjr 



Education in Wales. 
SO.IO 
Dtnwl'i Entwurt des An$cha%B 



Londoii. 



itnwl'i Enttntrf des An$cha%atMi»wtter- 
richts in Icateehetiiicher Qedanl^foige. 
PracliBch anageffihrt tod C. WbiOK. 
Svo. Allona. I. Cnrana W.65; IL Cai- 
SUB tl.65 

Friedrieli Dittti. Stelhodik der roDbt- 
Khule. Sto. Leipzig tl.3a 

Fel. A. P. Onpanlonp. Vie ChUd. Trans- 
lated by Km Andeksoh. llmo. 
Boston. Clotb. 11.50 
. ■. Dnneli. Padagogik, oder WU- 
temchc^derchristUdienEr^ehtmgimf , 
dem HandpiaMe des katholitiAenQlaa- 
bens. Svo. Tdbingea. 13.00 

1. 2. Erdmann. Torlesungen ttber dka- 
demisdiee S^uill^iea und U l ttdi um . 
Sto. Leipzig. tS.iO 

F. W. Fanar. On Some Defed* ta Pvb- 
Ua School Education. A Leotan de- 
livered at UieRoyal IiutitutioDiFebnuij ' 
8th, I8GT. 16mo. Loadon. Pqiar. ViM I 
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H. Teix tmd t. Jni^. Durek die Rei- 
malh. Umachau in Hatts, Schule, 
Garten, etc. Ein SeUrag air EnceUe- 
rung lies sinnlichen und iitUiehai Yoe- 
lielSingiikreisei unserer JCteinen. 8vo. 
Wi«sb&den. SO .90 

B- Fohtnaim. Der timihche und rdigiog- 
gUaiche Anaduaaaigsunte'TiclU ah 
L^TtU^ xu etenmiKu-ucAen Spraek- , 
Denk- vjid StyiabunMn nacA bewahrUai 
Gnmdtaiiea fib- deutKAe Siemeniar- 
UTidFoOMcftulen. 8to. Stuttgart, tl-10 

CFrSUiah. Die VoBaechitie der Za- 
Tainft ein Ideal fOr die Oegemnart. 
Au^fdhrtioh dargestellt. Svo. Jeoii. 



John^ Hmry Tiewmaji. Idea of a Vnt- 
versH^: considered in Sine IHseoiraei, 
Oecanonal Ledures, and Eseays, 8vi>> 
LandoQ, Clotb. 12.80 



J. H. Ttbt and J. E. Ottnunn. DerAn- 
gchauuvga • Unterrichl in der VoOo- 
tckvie. Oder: Anadumien, Iienken, 

^rechen und Schreiben ztir " 

mmg der Eealiai dea Stylt 

GrammatHc. Svo. Ipaita. Dilleabni^. 



. Ott UhMotaurPInttruction 

primaire. L'anden Segime, la S^oOhi' 
tion, rjAMuue aetvM, Sto. Kancj, 
|0.eo 

I. H. PectUumL £iuli der JaiUUr odtr 
AnleUung far MBlter, Hire Kinder be- 
merkenwiaredeniu — ° — ' "'" 
sig, 1SD3. About to. 

E. Wm. Tiderit. Zar 
Sf^ulreden. 



. . , 12mo. London, C3oth. 

«.00 
Ed. OnnthcT. Euner Wegiceiser fir 

Lehrer, Oottemde Kinder m fiesmi. 

Bvo. NenwJed. tO.BS 
T. Harder. ITieoreiiMh - praJOiachi. 

Sandduohfar dim AnacJiavungifinler- 

ricM. MU heaonderer Berlielisichiimng 



ITMih Porter. The American ColiMf 
and the American Pvbtic. Wilh aper- 
th/nuihla on coUege and ichool emeo- 
tion. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. ll.fiO 

K- Bichtar. Ser AnechawingaunieniclU 
in den Ekmentarldatien. Xach ttiner 
Aufgabe, seiner SteBtam tmd seinea 
Mitldn dargeatdlt. 6ekriMe FrtAt- 
tclirin. 8yo. Leipzig. $L05 
. E. Sigff. Stdional Ediication in tti 
Soeiol Condition and Aapedi and Pub- 



SLW 



■Ihigly, ISmo. Boiton. Cloth. 



I. T. EnaiUH. Daa erate SchvijaJir ohne 
Lese- vnA elchreibunlerriiM oder Dor- 
tleBung einei A nschauungg- Viiierridhis, 
der den geaammlen Schvmnlerriolit be- 
grandei. 8vo. Stultgsrt. *I,60 

Bimon B. Lanrls. On Primary Inntruc- 
tion in niidion to Educatioa- With 
an Appendix on "Secondary Inatruc- 
tion". 8to. London. Clotb. tl.80 
"Of Ihe highest poaibia inltresi, md affori 

lolutiona of many psycholo^icaL problenu [hj 

are slill debdled Mnong ihe Iciinied in wit 

Q. Lni. Der AnschavungsiailerHetilfar 
die untem und mitBern Elasten der 
VoOaaolmle, 8vo, WieeenBletg, 

L. KeTer. IHe Zakunft der ^viaclipn 
flboR»ofliifen und ilw-er Vorbitdimgi- 
amtaUen. Svo. Breslau. £0.40 

0. T. V. EiigreUbaali. Ggmnt 
gosik. 8vo. Eilangen. 10.90 



I. B¥o. Leip- 



C. L. Sotli. GTrninatiOl'JPddagogik. B*o. 

etatlgart. tl.Si 

. Bonraalot Pidago^ ii Fumm de 

Fenseignement primaire- Ifimo. Ptrii. 

$i.as 
K. A. Bclunid. Diemodemen Oymnttit^ 

T^ormer. 8vo. Stuttgart. t0.20 

Edmond Behmidt. L'lnslmolioa prt- 

laire a la Vampagne eit Lorraine, H 

a cent ana, iTaprea Venqaile de 1779. 

to. Paris. 10,40 

E. Bolunidt. 6ymna$ialpadagogi}i. Svo. 

Goths. $l.K 
W. Bebrader. Enlehunga- und VilUr- 

richUlehre filr Gymjuuien und Beal- 

tchulen. Svo. 2 vols. Berlin. tS.8S 
W. F. L. Schwarte. Der Organixmut der 

Oymnaeien in aeiner praiUxcheA O*- 

gialtang. Sto. Berlin. %l.3B 
Enut Senokal. Die Schvltparkaum. 

Eine Denltsckrijl. Svo. Berlin. ICW 
Bir J. E. ShnttlBwoTth. Public SSu- 

cation at qfected by the minuWa i^Ou 

CammiUee qf Privy Council from 1848 

to 1362. Sto. London. Clotb. II.U 
One of -^c nio!» impoituu ■xiiki.uCs^i. 

ihediuaiiott^uioiniia^ii!'. liiasKisBe*. 
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S. H. Tulw- Otutieal Shuty. I!mo. 
Andonr. Clnth. IJ.ftri 

Method qf Utatticcl .sYudj/. Ilmo. 

BosWn. Cloth, tl.'ii 

0- F. Thwlng. America^, I'ollegea: llieir 
^wlenit and their Wo-k. l(iuio. N. Y. 
CloUi. tl-00 

F. Wiedamum. DerLetireriler Kleinen. 
Mh praldiM^ier Bathgelier f&r jange 
^tmeviiariehrer, ilberluiuiit aber an 
Bueh Jfir Alie. •edohe tick far die Er- 
niftuw der Kieinen iitUreMireii. 8to. 
Leipzig. tl.lO 

Wm. WliawsU. OnOie JTlm^iplet qf En- 

Clilh Unieerrity Educatiuii. 12 mo. 
oadoa. Cloth. Aboot tl.li 
A. WittiMck. D«6er die Graudwis pa- 
d-igogiicher FaculUUei, a-id-m Chiiuer- 
ntdien. Hvo. BleiGti«ruJi>. t0.3l) 



S> The KindbTgarten. 



Herm. Ooldanmer. i^ JartUn O'eitfanli. 

JtoBj a OccimattonM i Putcmda 
merei da faityiSe, dm «allN ^<u^bU 
da eeolet pritnaif**- AxeoyMwav- 
liuction de Mme.bi boronM (to Iuheh- 
uoLTz-BintLoir. TradaadeVaaiemaRd 
iiorLou[BFoinun». 1» pl«e«. 8vo. 
Berila. Paper. «.70; cloth. UM 
— Ser Kindergarten. BandbwA der 
fVoW«A?ii liriUlnmgtmMode, flWet 
gaben u/.d iJewAi^&Miiffwi. Jvocn 
Vmbers ScMJte* wtd den Bchriflen 
dtr «-o« a. D. i/cirenAolto-BiUotD baar- 
bead. Mil BeUrogen p. B, t. IUum- 
HOLiy^BuBLow. Bto. 2¥oU. Beriln. 
*3.80. Cluth. M.IO 

I. Fr. FYibers ^itigaben jVr da* 
voradiulpjlidJiae-ian: WithSOpUteB. 
Cloth. $2.60 

II. Fr. Frob^s BeKhAftigmiien far 
Ua voTKliuimiclaiae JMer. With 60 
ilaMa. Cloth. |3.l0 



. UartfonJ. 



EsniT Barnard, 
(ftiiii OiiUare Pape- 
Cloth. t3.&0 

Anna BncUaud. The Use oT (aorfef in 
the Kindergarten, limn. N. Y. (0.15 

AdC DiMtwwtg. Ser UnterriM in de 
JtfRJn-.finder-Sebute, odw die Anfang 
der IMa-weininji und Siblnn^ ui de 
PblitHcAute. Bvo. Bielefeld. tO.as 

Addf Donai. TAe Kindergarlen. . 
Manuaiforthe Introdncli-iii ofFrab^' 
Hyaiem of Primary Muc'alion. i-U 
Public Sahoolt. arA for Uu! Use •. 
MoUiert and Pritale 'linctiers. Wit 
16 plataB. 12ma. N. V. Cloth. $1.11 

A. 8. Fltoher. I>er Kindergarten. Theo- 
retiMck-praktiseltei flaitdlnicli. With 
woodcnta and 10 plates. 8>o. Wlen. 
«1^ 

Friadrloh Frflbel- Die Pddagogik des 
JGndersartena. Oedanhen fviedrich 
SivbeFt Ober daa ^iet und die J^el- 
gegenM/nde dee Kiiulea. With i - - 
ofllaBio and IS plains. Svo. Bei 
tS.3D 



Ooldammer-EefiWt -~ , 

dea Kiiulin-gartent in dot ScAufaoewn 
der (iejneinile. Na^ H. OoLPAMma 
mit JtOekainlU avf omerilcamaAe 7«r- 
hallnitK dargesleSi von H. Bbtpblt. 
l2mo. N. Y. Paper. M.lfi 
)Mph Qmber. Oie FdAaaogOc da 
EXtidergarteiii *nd der itewaVan- 
ttall. With 16 platM. Svo. LelpHg. 



ir (m docu- 



fanU, i r«»a^ 

mdro defainiSe, com 
menia auemandM par ,i. n:. jii 
Mme. ia baramiede MinmEOL- 
LOW. With 86 eagmviiiga and 
pagea of Uowc. Svo. Bruzelles. tS.TO 
Harm. Qoldunmei. JVindricA Frobtl, 
der Begr^nder der Einder^arlen-Er 

fUiaaa. SemL^m\v.n/l. HVfcen. *.•— 

Berita. ta.n 
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Paper t0.i5; Flelible Cloth IO.W 

— Kindergarten Oalturt in A« FamSv 
ami Kindergarten: A eompUte SketiA 
of fWeftBTi ?ft/«tein vfEariu SduoaUon, 
adapted to ftmerioon iTittSutiont. Far 
Ikeutei^ Mothera and Pxtchert. nim- 
tnit«d. 12mo. Cinclnaati. Ctoth, net 
M.75 

laiidboak for Ihe Kindergarten. With 
plates. 4ta. Springfield. Paper. |LO0 
Alex. Bmno BanKhniBim. Frieirieh 
Fy6bel. Die £iitu>KiteIuno teiner Er- 
ziehungndee in teinem Zeben. 8to. 
Eisenach. t2.60 

— Das Siwlem de$ Kindergartens fuich 
Frobd. Fill- Matter vndSindergart- 
iierinmn. lamo. N. Y. W.IS 

Eteonors Hesrwalt. An Abilraot tf 
Lesions on the Kindergarten System 
gieea to the seniur Sbidents of (he iVflta- 
ng OoUege, StoclocelL 12mo. London. 






to.w 



James Engtaa. ifie Zinderyarlen; He 
Place and Purjnae. An AddreM. 
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Ber Kindergarten in Amerika. Enistek^B. von Marenholti-Bfilow. Die Arbeit 



tmgy Weien, BedetUung und JErzieh 
ungsmittd dee FrobePK^ien Systems 
una seine Anwendung attfhiesige Ver- 
Tialtnisse. FQr Uternj Lehrer und 
Kinderj^eunde Teurz dargesteUL 12mo. 
N. Y. Paper. $0.16 

Aug.KShler. JHeneueJBnsiehung, Grund- 
mae der padagoaischen Ideen Fr, Fro- 
bePs und deren Anwendung in Families 
Xltndergarten und Schtde* 12mo. N. Y. 
Paper. $0.15 

IHe Praxis des Kindergartens, 

Theoretisoh-praMische Anleitung xum 
Gebrauche der Frobd^schen hrtteh- 
ungs- und BUdunasmiitei in Uaus. Kin- 
dergarten und bdhxde, 8yo. 3 vols. 
Weunar. $5.10 

(L With 18 plates. $1.70; H. With 40 
plates. $1.70; III. With 2 plates. $1.70) 

Maria"Kraii8-Boelte. The Kindergarten 
and the Mission of Woman; my Ex- 
perience as Trainer of Kindergarten 
Tea/^\jers in this Cfountry, An Aadress. 
N. Y. Net $0.06 

and John Krans. The Kinderaar- 



ten Guide. An Illustrated Hand-Book Joseph Payne. The Science and Art of 



designed for the SeLf-Inatruction oj 
Kmdergariners^ MotherSt and Nurses, 
Vol. L $2.00; cloth $2.76 

No. 1. $0.35: cloth $0.65 ~ No. 2. $0.70; 
cloth $1.00 — No. 3. $0.50; cloth $0.80 — 
No. 4. $0.70; cloth $1.00 —No. 5. $0.70; 
cloth $1.00 

Xatilda H. Kries^e. The GhOd, its Na-^ 
tare and RdaiUms, An FtuciaatUm oj 
FraSbeVs Principles of EducaiAon, A 
free rendering of the German of the 
Baroness Majuenholtz-Bublow. 12mo. 
N. Y. aoth, gattop. $1.00 



Sketch With portrait. 12mo. N. Y. 
Paper $0.25; cloth $0.50 

Mary J. Lvschinska. The Kindergarten 
Prindpte; its Educational Value and 
Chief AppUcaiions, 12mo. London. 
Cloth. $1.80 

B. von Marenholtz-Bolow. The New 
Education by Work, accordina to Fro^ 
bePs Method, Translated by Mrs 
HoBAOB Mann, with the assistance of 
Leopold Noa. 12mo. Camden. Net 
$0.75 

—- Reminiscences ofFriedrich FraSbeL 
Translated by Mrs. Hobaob Mann. With 
a Sketch of the IdfeofFriedrich Fraibel 
by Emilt Shibbbff. Itoo. Boston. 
Cloth. $1.50 

Das Kind und sein Wesen, Bei 

trdge xum Verstdndniss derFrSbePsdhen 
Ermehungstehre, 8yo. Berlin. $1.10 



und die neue Ensiehung nctch FrobeOs 
Methode. 8yo. Cassel. $1.65 

C. Mayo. Lessons on Objects in a Pesta- 
lozzian SchooL 12mo. San Francisco. 
Cloth. $1.75 

Elis. Mayo. Pradicdl Remarks on In- 
fant Eaucation, Jor the Use of Schools 
and Prioate Families, 12mo. London. 
$0.50 

Bertha Meyer. Von der Wiege bis zur 
Schute an der Hand Frdr, Frob^s, 
8yo. Berlin. $0.85 

Lina Moreenstem. Das ParadAes der 
Kindheu, Eine auspXhdiche Anleituna 
fOr Matter undErzieherinneny Friedrich 
FrobeVs Spiel - BeschafUgungen in 
Haus- und Kindergarten pTaktisch aus- 
zuOJben, ^ With 150 woodcuts. 8yo. 
Leipzig. $L65; cloth $2.05 

C. B. Morehonae. The Kindergarten: 
its AimSy Methods^ and BesuUs, A 
practical Explanation of the System o^ 
FroebeL Blustrated. 12mo. N. 
Paper. $0.25 



Education (a Lectnre), and Principles 
of the Science of Edudition, cm exhimted 
in ffie Phenomena founded on (he un- 
folding qfa Young ChUd^s Powers un- 
der the Iv^iuenoe of Natural Oircum- 
stances, 12mo. N. Y. Paper $0.15; 
cloth $0.40 

— Frabelandthe Kindergarten System 
of Elementary Instruction, 12nio. 
i(, Y. Paper. $0.15 

— A VisU to German Schools, With 
discussions on theKxndergarten, 12mo. 
London. $1.80 



Friedrich Fro^Sbel. A biographical Taim ^httfh p. Peabody. Guide to the 



Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, 
And Moral OuUure of Infancy, By 
Mary Mann. Beyised Edition. 12mo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $1.25 

— Education of (he Kindergartner, 
A Lecture. 12mo. N. Y. Paper. $0.25 

— 2%e Nursery. A Lectare. 12mo. 
N. Y. Paper. $0.26 

W. F. Phelps. Pestalozzu 12mo. N. Y. 
Paper. $0.10 

— FrcsbeL 12mo. N. Y. Paper. $0.10 

H. Pdsche. Frdr, FrdbePs entuoickelnd- 
ensiehende MenschenbUdung, 8yo. 2 
parts. Hamburg. $0.90 

— Frdr, Frobd's entmckeLnd-eneie- 
hende MenschenbUdung {Kindergarten^ 
Padagogik) als System, Eine untfas- 
sende wortgetreue ZusammensMhMs^^. 
8yo, Hainbvaa. %\.^ 
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JohaimMaiidBerfhaBoiise. ApracUcal 
OuidB to fh$ SngHsh Kindergarten, 
for the UM cf Mother8f Gaoemesaes, 
cmd Infant-Teacher^^ being an tOBpoei- 
Hon of Frai>eL^8 JSyttem of J/tfant- 
Tea^^ing^ aocompanied wUh a great 
variety of Inetrudxce and Amuein^ 
Games, and Indueiriai and Gumnastic 
Bxercieee. With namerooB Sod« set 
to Muflio and arranged for the £xer. 
oisM. With 71 lithographic plates. 4to. 
London. Cloth. $2.10v 

Frdr. SeideL Kaiechiamus der prakti- 
8dien KinderqartnereL With 35 lllostr. 
16mo. Leipzig. $0.46 

EmilTShirreff. TheKindergarten, Prin- 
ciples cf FroBbePs System and their 
Bearing on the Edvcaiion of Women. 
Also,JRemarks on the higher Education 
of Women, Svo. Londoh. Cloth. $1.25 

T?ie Claim of FrcebeTs System to be 

oaBed ''The New Educaticfn^K 12mo. 
N.Y. $0.12 

Edward Wiebe. The Paradise qf Child- 
hood. A Manual for Seff-Indrudion 
in Fr, FrcebePs Educational Principles^ 
and a practical Guide to Kinder-Gart- 
ners, with 74 plates. 4to. Spring- 
field. Paper. $1.50; cloth $2.00 



3. Oommercial, DCilitary, Kaval, 
IndiuBtrial and Teclmical Edu- 
cation and Schools ; Art Edu- 
cation and Schools. 

Henry Barnard. IfUitary and Naval 
8cM)dls in France^ Prussia, Bavaria. 
Italy, Russia, Sbuand, England, »ana 
the United States, Svo. Hartford. Qotti. 
$5.60 

Science and Art, Systems, InsH- 

tutions, and Statistics ofScient\ftc In- 
struction, ampHed to National Indus- 
tries in different Countries, Vol. I. 
8to. Hartford. Cloth. $5.60 

0. Coolie. The Education of Boys for 
Business, Being practical Suggestions 
to Parents on the Education of their 
Sons for commercial lAfe, 12mo. Lon- 
don. Cloth. $1.60 

E. Dnrre. Pddagogisches Wanderbuch, 
Reisd^ericM Hber Industrie-, Stride- und 
Nahschvlen, ihre Methode, Organisa- 
tion und Enjoeiterung, nebst einer kriti- 
sdien Beleuchtung der Strc^i^flecJUerei, 
Svo. Gotha. $0.60 

J. LangL Modem Art Education, 12mo. 
Boston. Cloth. $0.76 

JSr. S, Palmer, Music- OUui Teaching, 
12mo. Ooojimatl. $0JSO 
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Elisabefh P. Peabody. The Ident^flcatUm 
cf the Artisan and Artist the proper 
object of American Education, mua- 
trated by a Lecture of Cardinal Wisb- 
M AN, on the Relation cfthe Arts of De- 
sign wWi the Arts qf Production, With 
an Essiw on Fbcbbbl's Bfform cf Pri- 
mary Education, 8yo. Boston. Paper. 
$0.20 

Walter Smith. Art Education, Scho- 
lastio and Industrial, Illnstr. 8yo. 
Boston. Cloth. $6.00 

C. B. StetMm. Tedmical Education: 
What it is and what American PuUic 
Schools should teach. An Euay bcued 
on an Examination of the Methods and 
BesuUs qf Technical Education in Eu- 
rope, as shown by Official Reports, 
16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.25 

Thoe. Twining. Technical Training, 
Being a suggestive sketch cfa National 
System of Industrial Instruction, foun- 
ded on a general diff^usion of Praotical 
Science among the people, Svo. Lon- 
don. Cloth. $4.50 



4. Normal Instruction, and 

Schools; and Teachers' 

]^titutes. 

Henry Barnard. Normal St^uxAs^ and 
other Institutions, Agencies and 
Means designed for the Professional 
Education (ff Teachers. Svo. Hartt'ord. 
Cloth. $5.60 

8. P. Bates. InstUule Lectures on Mental 

and Moral^Oulture, 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. 

$1.50 
Method qf Teachers^ Institutes, and 

the Theory qf Education, 12mo. N. Y. 

aoth. 0.75 

H. 0. Bnoska. Die Nothwendigkeit pa- 
dagogischer Seminare atfder Vhioersi- 
tat und ihre zweckmassige Einrichiung, 
Svo. Leipzig. $1.50 

H. Beinhardt I7^&€r LehrerbUdunaund 
LehrerbUdungsanstaUen, Svo. wien. 
$0.20 

F. A. W. Diesterweff. Zur LehrerbU- 
dung, Svo. Frankrart a.K. $0.20 

— Pddagogisches WoUen und SoUen, 
Bargestebt fOr Leute, die nioht fertig 
sind, aJber eben darum Lust hdben, 
nachzudenken, Svo. Frankfort a. M. 
$0.90 

— Wegweiser zur BUdung JUr deuls^ie 
Lehrer, Svo. 3 vols. Essen. $7.70 

W. B. Fowle. Teachers^ InstitiOs: or, 
FamiUar HirUe to Young Teaaters, 
\ nmo. ^.Y« Cloth. $1.26 



— ^T. 
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T. Ghrtknewald. Wie erJidU sUsh der Leh- 
rer den idealen Schwung und die BegeU 
ierungfiir seinen Bervff 8vo. Lane- 
barg. $0.20 

F. Lauti. JHe Theorie und Praxis des 
padagogiscJien UhterricJUs an dendeut- 
gchen SchyUehrer-Setninarien, 8vo. 
Karlsruhe. $0.50 

C. KohL Padagogische Seminarien auf 
Universitdten, 8vo. Neuwied. $0.55 

W. F. Fhelpi. Teacher^ 8 Hand- Book for 
the Institute and the Class Boom, 
12mo. N. y. Cloth. $1.60 

£. B. Posey. CoUegiate and Professional 
Teaching and mscipline, 8vo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $1.00 

Wm. Sonell. Normal Training, 12mo. 
Hartford. Cloth. $1.50 



5. Schools for the Blind, Deaf 

and Dnmb, and Imbecile; 

and Beform Schools. 

T. B. Armitage. The Education and 
Umployment of the Blind, Whai it has 
been, is, and ought to be. Svo. Lon 
don. Cloth. $1.00 

H. Barnard. B^ormaJUyry and Preven- 
tine Agencies, 8vo. Hartford. Cloth. 
$5.50 

TribiJite to GaUaudet; wUh History 

of Deaf 'Mute Instrudion and InstUu 
turn, Svo. Hartford. $0.50 

Xary Carpenter. Eeformatorjg Schools, 

for the children of the Perishing and 

Dangerous Classes, and for JuvenUe 

Offenders, Svo. London. Cloth. $2.00 

T. Guthrie. Bagged ScJiools. 12mo. N. Y. 
aoth. $1.00 

X. Hill. ArUeituiM zum Spra^hunterrUM 
tavbstummer Binder . Svo. Essen. $1.35 

Wm. TL Latham. First Lessons for 
Deaf-Mutes, 16mo. Cincinnati. Paper. 
$0.30 

H. P. Peet Course of Instruction, for 
Deaf and Dumb, 16mo. N. Y. Parti. 
Cloth. $0.75; Part II., not published; 
Part in. Paper. $1.00 

Iiaac Lewis Peet Language Lessons. 
Designed to introduce young learners, 
decU^mutes and foreigners, to a correct 
understanding and use oj the English 
Language. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 

Sd. BSiiler. Beitrage zur Forderung des 
Taubstummen • Bildungswesens. 8yo. 
Leipzig. $0.75 



Alexandre Bodenbaoh. Les Aveugles e, 
les Sourds-Muets, Histoire, instruction 
Education, biographic, 2e Edition, re- 
vue, corrig^e et augment^e d'un alpha- 
bet des Bourds-muets et deux fac-similes. 
12mo. Tournai. $0.60 

Job. Snppert Ui^>er Frziehung, Unter- 
ricfU und Versorgung der Blinaen, Svo. 
Mdnchen. $0.30 



Lndwig y. St. Marie. 
seine Bildung, 8vo. 



Der Blinde und 
Leipzig. $0.25 



E. Segnin. Idiocy, and its Trealment bij 
the Physiological Method, 8vo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $5.00 

Trailement moral, Hygiene et Edu- 



cation des Idiots el des autres enfants 
arri4r4s ou retardes dans leur deoe- 
loppement, agites de mouvements invo- 
UyrUaires, debUes, muets non sourds, 
begues, dc. 12mo. Paris. $2.10 

Henr. S5der. Die Methodik des Spraxih- 
Unterrichts in Taubstummen- AnstaUen, 
8vo. Hannover. $0.40 



6. Education of Women, or Fe- 
male Education. 

Aime-Martin. The Education of Mothers 
of Families; or, the Civilization of the 
human rcux by Women. 12nio. Lon- 
don. Cloth. $2.00 
"Ce sont les femmes qui font et defont les 

nations." Sautt Pibrre. 

Mme. GL Beandoux. La Science nuiter- 
neUe; ou education morale et intellec- 
tueUe des jeunes lUles. 12mo. Paris. 
$1.40 

Anna C. Brackett The Education, of 



Ainerican Girls, considered in a Series 
of Essays. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.75 

Edu. Caner. Die hohere MddchenscUule 
und die Lehrerinnenjrage, 8vo. Berlin. 
$0.40 

Edward H. Clarke. Sex in Education; 
or, A Fair Chance for the Girls. 16mo. 

Boston. Cloth. $1.25 
A stronp^ statement of the physiological ar- 
gument against co-education. 

A. Dammann. Die deutsche Bilrger- 
Mddchenschule, Ein voUstdndiger un- 
terricJUsplan. Mit besonderer Benut- 
Tsung der einscTUdgigen Literatur, Svo. 
Berlin. $1.00 

Darwin's a. HoiUand's Anleituna zur 
physischen und moralischen Erztehung 
des vjeibiichen GescUechts. Hrsg. v. F. 
A. Ammon. 8vo. Leipzig. $0.40 

Emily Davies. The HMsxx EA.\M2o)t.N»(CV^ 
Women* \1m<()« \i5«a«wv, ^cx^sxv. v^.»«* 
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Fr. FenMon. De V Education de$ FiOes. 
I2mo. Paris. $1.20 

F. J. (Hbither. Briffe an eine Mutter 
aber die wichtigsien Mangel in derietzi 
gen Erziehung der TSchter hoherer 
JStande, 8yo. Bielefeld. $1.50 



Harriet Kartinean. Household Educa^ 
tion. 12mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.25 

J. S. XilL On Liberty: The Suly'ection 
qf Women. 8vo. N. T. Cloth. $2.60 

Hannah Xore. Strictures on the Modem 
Sygtem of Female Education; with a 
view of the Principles and Conduct 
prevalent among Women of Rank and 
Fortune, 2 vols. 12mo, London. Cloth. 
$4.00 

J. Orton. LSberal Education of Women, 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.50 

ICrf. A. H. L. Phelps. Fireside Friend; 
or, Femaie Student: Advice to young 
Ladies on EducaUon, 12mo. N. x. 
Cloth. $1.50 

J. Preis. Die beste Ausstattung fUr j'unge 
Damen, 8vo. Brieg. $1.60 

K. y. Kaumer. IHe Erzlehung der Mad 
Chen, 870. Gtltersloh. $0.90 

XiM E. X. SewelL Principles of Edu 
cation drawn from Nature and Reve- 
lation, and applied to FemjoJe Educa 
tion in the upper Classes, 12mo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $2.00 

Emily Shirreff. Intellectual Education 
ana its Influence on the Ghara^der and 
Happiness of Women, 12mo. London. 
Cloth. $2.^ 

Angustin Thery. ChnseUs aux meres 
aur les meyens de diriger et d'instruire 
lew fWes, a Vusage aes mlbres, des in- 
stUutrices et des mmtresses de pensions. 
12mo. 2 vols. Paris. $2.40 

John Todd. The Daughter at School. 
12mo. Northampton. Cloth. $1.50 



7. Physical Education. 

Cath. E. Beecher. Physiology and Cal- 
isthenics in Schools and Families. 
Over 100 Illustr. 16mo. N. Y. Cloth. 
$1.00 



Chas. KinnleT. SetdOi and Ediuoaiion. 
UmoTN. Y. Cloth. $1.76 

Gina. LanrL Manuals digv^uuHcaedu- 
caHva ad uso delle scuoUe ^ementari 
masdiiU e femminUu 4. Kacerata. 
$0.90 

Die Lewii. Ne*J0 Gymnastics for Men, 
Women and Children, lUnstr. 12mo. 
Boston. Cloth. $1.50 

Arehibald Xaelaren. A System of Phys- 
ical Education, 2heoretic€U and Prac- 
UcaL With Illastrations. 12mo. Lon- 
don. $2.25 

S. Pas. 

12mo. 



H. Klencke. Schul-Diatetik, Praktische 
Qesundheitspflege in Schtden und Ge 
sundheitslehre fiir Knaben und Mad- 
chen in der Schutzeit. Ein Buch fUr 
UrUerricTUsheh&rden, SchvXvorf^nde., 

Zehrer und Mem, 8yo. Leipzig. lO.IOf I1.QQ 
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La Ch/mnastfque obUgaioire. 
Paris. $0.40 

— La Gymnastique raisonn^e, moyen 
infaiUible de prevenir les mcuadies et 
de proUmger Texistenoe, Syo. I^uris. 
$1.76 

Anff. Bayenitein. VdOesturhbw^, im 
Smne von Jahn, Eisden und ^piess. 
870. Frankfort a. H. $2.96 

C. J. Bobinson. Sand-Book qf (he Phys- 
ical Draining in Schools, including fiui 
Directions for a Variety of OaUsffiemo 
Exercises. Adapted to Ciasaeg of all 
Grades, and to Social and Indioidual 
Practice. 16mo. Ban Francisco. Paper. 
$0.76 

HatSi. Both. GymnasOo Exercises ac- 
cording to lAng^s system, 12mo. Lon- 
don. $0.60 

B. SchenstrSm. Reflexions star V Educa- 
tion physique et les Mouvements cor- 
rds d Poccasion du prqfet de loi sur 
Gymnastique sccHaire dbligatoire 
dans les 4coles de Frxmce, 8vo. Paris. 
$0.75 

D. 0. M. Bchreber. Aert&iche Zhnmer- 
gymnastik^oder System der ohne GerdJh 
und Beistand HberaU autfiXharbaren heil- 
gvmiiaetischen J^yeiObungen, 8yo. Leip- 
zig. Boards. $1.10 

B. Th. TralL The lUuatrated Family 
Gymnasium, 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.50 

J. Xadiaon Watson. Manual qf Calis- 
thenics: A systematic Dnll-Book toith- 
out ^paratus, for Schools, FanUHes, 
and Gymnasiums, With mnsic to ac- 
company the Exercises. 8yo. lUnstr. 
N. Y. Cloth. $1.20 



— Band -Book 
Gymnastics : A 



of Galisffienies and 

Complete DrUl-Book 

for Softools, Families, and Gynma- 

siums. With music to accompany tiie 

Exercises. 87o. lUnstr. N. X. Ciofh. 



THE DIOTIOKAEY OF EDUCATION AKD INSTBUCTION 



8. Xoral and SeligiouB Educa- 
tion; Buitday ScboolB. 

Jw. Abbott The Teacher. Mirral In- 
fiiMneet empioj/aj in the Jnslruclion 

aiid aovemment of the Yoitng, Vlma. 

nioBtr. N. Y. Cloth. tl.TS 
T. Abarermnbit. TTie rhUnnophy eftfie 

Moral FeeUTtgt, tHOi AddUioTis by 

JicoB Abbott. ISino. N. Y. '■' " 

10.90 
Oulture and IUxcipliw qfthe Miiui, 

and other El$aya. 12mo. Edinbnrgh. 

Cloth. 11.10 



B. W. Dwittht: B^her Chrittian Eda- 
caiioti, ifmo. N.T. Qoth. 11.60 
i. EBBlerton. TheXamtaL A Prac- 
iicoT ffuide to Oia Sunday-Sdioai Work. 
samo. CUicago. P«pBi-, tO.SO; dolH, 



1 Aloott JJemrd of n 
-'"fifirig trie iVincipiea 

.. , Moral GaUure. Itimo. 

Boston. Uloth. $1.50 

F. S«»rd. The Blavkboard in the Sun- 
day-Seioot. A JVocHcoi Guide for 
Si^eriTilendente and Tiachera. llmo. 
N. Y. Cloth. 11.50 

Cath. B. BasEhnr. The Religiaiia Train- 
ing of ChUdreH in the Family, (he 
School, and the Church. IJjno. N.Y. 
Cloth. 11.75 

C. Bray. EdvcaHon qf tlie Feelings, a 
Moral Byltemf or SeculaT Sohoola. "-- 
London. Clotb. tl.OO 

K. C. Brooki. SchtMl Manual of 1 

(ion. Jbr Datifi fficerdaeg oontisting 
of Sdectiont, Hatnnx, and a Form of 
Prayer. 18mo. N. Y, Cloth. W.75 

iScripfure Manaal; or, SeHgim 

Hcerdies for the Morning and £tei 
iny of each J)au in the Month. Fc 
Academiet. Schools, and Familie. 
ISnio. PhilB. Ciolh. tU.TS 

And. Comb*. A Trpntire on tlie Physio- 
logical and Moral MtiiMgement 
fancy. For the Une of Parent!. 
S.Y. Cloth. t(l.7o 

W. F. Crkfti. ChUd/iood. Tlie Ten 
Soak of the Age. A Book for Paraitu, 
Pattort, aTid Sanday-Schiiol Teachert. 
12mo. lUiutr. Boutoa. aoth. tl.SO 



k. W. Ornbe. Von der eUBidmn BiMiaig 
der J'igend im eraten Jdhrxehend det 
l£>ena. Uro. Leipzig. t0.90 

Tilliam T. Hsnii. Moral Education in 
the PuUis HduMlt. A Paper, :11pp. 

J. 8. Hart The 9itnAay-8choci Idea; 
confiding (ff an Eworition o/thePrin- 
i^en which underaethe Sunaay-Sehool 



Eye-n , „ 

Beviaed Edition, vritb IlluatratlonR Tot 
th« International LesEons for 
12nio. Paper. 10.50; cloth »1.0O 

F. Ditto*. Waiarlehre de« Moralischen 
und Ranitlehre da- maraHBohen Er- 
aiehnng. Bvo. I^ipzig. (O.SG 

K. Q. Dnrioll. Fadagogik oder Wiasen- 
lehaft der ehrietiichen Ertiehunn, nvf 
dem Standfuaikle des katholiacheii 
Qlavl/ent dargealelU. Hvo. Tdblngen. 



■tmo. CinuinnatL Cloth. 11.26 
. 8. Oregory. Chrialian Ethics; or 
T!ie Trve Moral Manhood and Life q, 
- - ■ - phlla 



Clolh. tl. 



Tex^Book. 12mo. 



Umo. FMta. (Jloih. tl. 



w Eatays on Polileneu, Edu- 
ind the Meant of Attaining 

iSiM.'m>M ill Life. Part L For Young 

Genlkmen, fcuT.E. HowiBD. — PartlJ. 

TSh- Yonng Ladiee, by a Lady (B. U. 

V.J 12mo. Baltunore. -Cloth. tl,60 
Chi. Palmer. EnangeliecTte FadagogHc 

8vo. SttittgarL *J.B6 
E. P. Peabody. Secord ^ Mr. Alcoir$ 

Pchod eifmptifying the FrincifHei and 

MeUioda of Moral OuttHre. 16mo. 

Boaton. Cloth. |1.S0 
Mti. linoola Fbolp*. The Student; or 

Fireride Friend; tcilh an Appendix on 

Maiat and Sdigious ^^ucalion. Itmo. 

S. Y. Cloth. 11.60 

ith. A. fledrtrlok. -Morals of Manners; 

or, Binlsfiir our Young SWc*. 18mo. 

N.Y. CloLli. t0.60 
F(. BpltttKorbar. Die moderne isider- 

chnBtXiclie Fadagogik, nach ihren 

Bahnbreditm RovMeau und Basedofa 

•coin .'^and/mnlrte dee Eeangeliuma aua 

dargeatcUt undheurtAeOC. 8to. Lelp^. 

t0.7a 
J. atadlin. JJfcJJHfeftmijtoXttStothr 

Bergrredigt. Byo. Aaran. W.SO 

J. Todd. TO» Sofibma-aftooi Sboeto". 
Designed to aid in etfnaltng and o8r> 
feeting Out SofchofluaiiVuiA ^uAmk. 



THE DIOnONABT OF EDUCATION ASD H^TBUCIIOK 



V. SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
School Laws; School Architecture; School Hygiene; School 
Furniture and Apparatus; School Supervision, Discipline, and 
Management; School Libraries and Museums; Teachers' Manuals. 

J. E. Blackittwi. HinU on Sehai Man- 
agement. 12mo. London. Clotb. 10.7a 
Bnokhaw. Hand-booJaifor Toung Tfeodk- 
ere. 1. Fait St^pi. IBmo. Syraonae. 
Cloth. M.75 

. BniBini. Pemrirt d'EcoUer* Am^ri- 

n-cieiiUt it rSwotUion de Phi- 

.ie (IHTS). ISmo. Paris. 

Lyntan Cobb. ITie Snl Tendenoiet tf 

fJorporai FimiAmenl at a meant qf 

Moral Difidplin* in Famiha and 

Schools, examined and ducutted. 

F»rt I. OMotSont to t?ie u*e cf Ihe 

Rod. Fan IL Svbatautet for, and 

Preventives Iff the vM of the Sod. 8vo. 

N. y. 18*7. About 13.00 

The whole book daerru study, though 



Oenlie Measures in the 
: and lYainlng of tlit 
loang, or Oie Principles on which a 
Atn Pareniai AvlKonij/ may be esiah- 
*»fted and maintaitixd wiUund vioietice 
or anger, and Hie Right BBc^opment 
<tf Oie Moral and Mentai Gapacities lie 



aDth, 11.75 

The lecher. Moral Infitieruies . .. 

pioiwd in the Instruction and GoteTTt- 
m^nt of Oie Young, 12mo. N. Y. tlolli. 
(1.7S 

X. AekeniMnn. Das EhrgffOht im 
Pienste der Eraehuna. 8vo. Eiaenach. 
I0.3I> 

IbulN F. Adaau, Jr. ITie J'ubUc Li- 
bnry and Hie Cbmmon Sehodts! Three 
Papers on Sducaiiondl Ibpio. I. The 
Public Library and the FiASe Schools; 
n. Fiction in FubHe Libraries, and 
Eiucational Gatalogiies; Til. The Neic 
D^artiire in the Dommim Sbftoo(s of 
(iuincy. IGmo. BoataQ. Paper. K.2S ■ 

A.B. Aloott Eecord of a School Ifimo. 
Boston. Cloth. tl.SD 

E. Bamud. American Graded Public 
SiAnoto, mth Plans of School-Houses 
and Equipmeni and SegulaiioTis for 
Schools in Cities. Bva. Hutford. Cloth. 
13.50 

Softool {Jodes! GonttUviional Pro- 

i>ifion> respet^ig Ediunition, State 
Siiioal Oodes, ana City School Eegu- 
UOions. 8yo. Bartforii. Cloth. t^OO 

School Archiiedwe: Principles, 

Flam and SpeciftcaUfmsfor Strudures 
for EdiKational Fitrposes. 6yo. Hart- 
foid. Cloth. 15.00 

C W. BardMO. Common School Late, 
A IHqesC of Uie Procisions fjf Blalate 
and Common Late as to the RelatiOTiS 
If the Teacher to the PupO, the Parent 
and the District- With four hnndri^d 
references. ISmo. Syracnm. tt.SO 

A. J. Bicknell. Schoii Houtet and 
Church Architecture. Ito. S. Y, Cloth. 
t3.00 
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I. C. Salbm. A Treatise 

mid Hygiene; for Schools, 

and OoUeges. IBmo. Illii6u. ±,. ,. 

Cloth. $1.5D 

E. W. DeGtaff- The SehocH-Boom Ovide, 
embodying the /nsAitctum gioen by the 
Author at Tiackers' Institutes in Jfea 
Tork and other Slates, espeeiaOy in- 
tended to assist Public School Teachers 
m the Practical Work tf the Sdum/- 
Room. IbDio. 8;TacnBe. Cloth. 11.50 

H. at Hme. Helm. Mdhodt intai:iee, 

eiercises et travaux pour let ertfanlt 
seionlesmelhodecetlesftPcidisdePes- 
taJozzitVdeFn^^ieL WlthOTiUi. pUl«8. 

Tbaodors Dwight, Jr. 77ie Schoo^^f- 
ter's Friend, tettk the Oommiltee-Milt 
Guide ; containing Suggestions i^ 
Comnum EAuxUion, Modes ofTea^- 
ingand Goneming, arranged for ready 
Siference; Plant of School -Bouses, 
Furniture, A^xiralits, Pradietd Hints 

and Anecdalea on DiT ■" "" ^ 

etc. For daily use in a 

also Directiims to Oom _ . _.. 

I^Tistees of ScAooia, and Friendx ^ 
Muaaiion, on the Meant rf improving 

Schools tt'" 'Kmi- . PlotiW 1 1mn W V 
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B. F. Eyelefh. SchooL-House Architecture, 
Designs for School- Houses^ with Per- 
memves, JStevcUionSy Flans, SedionSf 
Details^ and Spec^aHons^ oM drawn 
to working scale, wUh methods of Heai- 
ing and VeniUaiion. 4to. N. Y. Cloth. 
$4.00 

F. Falk. IHe sanitais-polizeUiche Ueher- 
wachung hoherer una niederer Schulen 
und ihre Aufgc^ben, 8vo. Leipzig. $0.90 

J. Frev. Der raiiondle SchuUisch cUs 
das nauptsdchlicfiste VerhUtungsmittel 
der scfUecfUen Brustentwickelung, der 
sclUecfUen HaUung und der BUckgrats 
verkrilmmung. With 8 plates. 8yo. 
Ziirich. $0.6d 

A. Freimund. Ueber korperliche ZUch- 
tigungbeim Vhterrichi, Svo. Leipzig. 
$0.40 

John 0111. Introductory Text-Book to 
School Ijducation, Method^ and Sdiool- 
Management, Svo. London. Cloth. 
$1.20 

J. 8. Hart. In the Schocl-Boom; or^ 
Chapters in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. 12mo. Phila. Cloth. $1.26 

A.Holbrook. ScJiool Management. 12mo. 
Cincinnati. Cloth. $1.50 

Fr. 8. JewelL ScJiool Government: A 
Practical Treatise^ presenting a 
Thorough Discussion of its Fa^, 
Principles, and their Applications; 
wUh OrUiques upon Current Theories 
of Punishment, and Schemes of Ad- 

• ministration. 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.50 

J. Johonnot. ScJiool Houses. 8vo. N. Y. 
Cloth. $3.00 

F. W. Joyce. A Hand-BooJc of School 
Manaaement and Methods of Teach- 
ing. 12mo. London. $0.80 

C. Kehr. Die Praxis der YolksscJmle. 
Mn Wegweiser zur Filhrung einer ge- 
regelten SchuMisciplin und zur Erthei- 
luna eines methodiscJien ScJivXunter- 
ricntes filr VolksschuUeJvrer und filr 
SolcJie, die es werden wollen. 8vo. 
Gotha. $1.50 

John Kennedy. TJie ScJiool and the 
Family: TJie Ethics of ScJiool Bela- 
K tions. 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.00 

Abounds in good sense and in practical 
suggestions. 

C. Klett Der Lehrer ohne Stock. Gegen 
die korperliche Strafe in der Schule. 
Svo. Stuttgart. $0.30 

0. K5pp. lUustrirtes Hand- und Nach- 

i sduage^Mch der vorzilglicJisten Lehr- 

und VeranscJiavUchungsmittd aus dem 

G^esamimigebiete der Frziehung und des 



Unterriohts fOr FacJiteute an Lehran- 
stdUen und Insbitvten jeder Art. insbe- 
sondere anVolksschuien, Fortbiidungs- 
schuten, JioJieren BOrgerschulen, Leh- 
rerseminarieny Itealschuten, G^ymna- 
sien. etc. With 576 woodcuts. 8vo. 
Bensheim. $2.75 

Henry Latham. On the Action of Exam- 
inations considered as a means ofSe^ 
lection. 8vo. London. $3.50 

L. W. Leeds. A Treatise on Ventilation. 
Comprising Seven Jjectures delivered 
before the Franldin Institute, sJiowing 
tJie great want of improved methods of 
Venmation in our buildings, giving fJie 
chemical and physiological process of 
respiration, comparing the ejects of the 
various methods of heating and lighting 
upon the ventilation, etc. 8vo. Ulnstr. 
N.Y. Cloth. $2.50 

D. F. Lincoln. ScJiool and Industrial 
Hygiene. 16mo. Phila. Paper. $0.50 
Should be studied by every teacher. 

Horace Mann. Lectures and Annual 
Beports on Education. New Edit. Svo. 
Boston. Cloth. $3.00 

F. Migerka. Das UnterricJUswesen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten. Svo. Wien. 
$0.60 

T. Morrison. Manual of ScJiool Manage- 
ment. 12mo. Glasgow. Cloth. $1.60 

John F. Mosa. Handbook of the New 
Code of BegutatUmSt 1880; and other 
Official Instructions, Orders, and Cir- 
culars, of the Education Department. 
12mo. LK>ndon. $0.80 

Felix Kaijonx. Beglement pour la con- 
struction etVameublement des maisons 
d'ecole, arrete par le Ministre de V In- 
struction PubUque, suivi d?un Gom- 
mentaire et des plans explicatifs. Svo. 
Paris. $0.75 

F. M. Korman. The Schoolmaster's 
DriU Assistant: A Manual for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Boys'*, Girls\ or 
Mixed; by aid of which any TeacJier 
may easily DruL hie or Jier own 
Scholars. Being Military DrUl simpli- 
fied and adapted for School use; with 
Class DriU, Dual Desk Drill, and other 
ueeful Exercises, specially prepared for 
Sonools. ninstr. 12mo. London. Cloth. 
$0.80 

Charles Korthend. The Teacher^s Assist- 
ant, or Hints and Methods in ScJiool 
Discipline and In^rucUon; being a 
Series of Familiar Letters to one enter- 
ing upon the teacJier^z ytxnV.. Vtoskft. 
!J.Y, C\o\>ti. %VJb^ 
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W. H. Payne. Cha^pters on School Stsper 
vision, A pracUccU Treatise on Super 
itUendence; Arranging Courses of 
Study; The Preparation and Use of 
Blanks^ Records, and Reports; Exam- 
inations for Promotions, etc. 12mo. 
Cincinnati. Cloth. $1.25 

Jai. Pillaxis. Rationale of DiscipCine in 
the High Softool of EainburgrL 870. 
Edinburgh. Cloth. $2.00 

L. A. PreTOflt-ParadoL Du Role dela 
Familte dans V Education. 8yo. Paris. 
$0.90 

Ambroiid Bendu. Code universUaire ou 
Uns, statuts fit r Elements de f Universite 
de France jusqu'au ler Janvier 1846. 
8yo. Paris. $4.50 

A. Slant. Hygiene Scolaire, Influence 
de VEcole sur la Sante des Enfants. 
18mo. Paris. $1.05 

* — VHygiene et V Education dans les 
TntematSy Lyc^es^ Colleges^ Pensionats, 
Maisons d'Education^EcolesNormales, 
Eccles Speciales, Univei'sUes^ etc. 8vo. 
Paris. 

£. B. Bobson. Scliool Architecture. 
Practical Information on the.Planning, 
Designing, Buildina, and Furnishing 
of School- Houses. »vo. lllnstr. Lon 
don Cloth. $6.30 

S. B<^gero. Le nostre souole considerate 
in relatione coW igiene e coUa morale. 
8vo. Viterbo. $0!90 

K. W. T. Boot. School Amtisements; or 
how to make the school interesting. 



EvnJbracing simple rules for military 
and gymnastic exercises , and hints 
upon the general management of the 
school-room. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.00 

M. Mo.ir. WaldL The Lawyer in the 
School-Room. Comprising the Laws 
of AU the States on important Educa- 
tional SvJbjects. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. 
$1.00 
An admirable book. 

W. H. Wells. The Graded SchooL A 
Graded Course of Instruction for 
Public Sch4x>ls: with copious practical 
Directions to Teachers, and Obserta- 
tions on Primary Schools, Scho(d Dis- 
cipline, School Records, etc. 12mo. N.Y. 
Cloth. $1.00 

J. P. Wiekersham. School Economy. A 
Treatise on the Preparation, Organi- 
zationy Employments, Government, and 
Authorities of ScJiOols. 12mo. Phila. 
Cloth. $1.50 

G. Wilson. A Handbook cf Sanitary 
Science. 12mo. London. Cloth. $3.40 

L. Wintrebert. Consultation hygienique 
d propos de la Construction a de VA- 
meublement dune Ecole primaire d 
Lille. 8vo. Paris. $0.55 

A. Wolpert Theorie und Praxis der 
Ventiwtion und Heizung. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Braunschweig. $7.35 

W. T. Wylie. Lessons and Prayers for 
the School- Room. 8vo. Philadeliihia. 
Cloth. $3.00 

T. 2Siller. Die Regierung der Binder. 870. 
Leipzig. $0.75 



VI. HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Histories; Biographies and Memoirs; Descriptions of Edu- 
cational Systems; Catalogues and Reports. 



H. Andr6. Nos MaUreSy hier. Etudes sur 
lesprogresde P education et sur les deve- 
loppemerUs de V instruction populaire 
en France, depuis les temps les plus re- 
cules jusqu'd J. J. Rousseau. 16mo. 
Paris. $1.25 

Nos Ma^treSy aujourd'hui. Etudes 



sur les proares de Veducation, les 
methodes et les etablissemenls de tous 
les degres en France depuis J. J. Bovs- 
SEAVjmqu'd nos jours. 12mo. 2 vols. 
Paris. $1.75 

M. Arnold. Higher Schools and Uni- 
versities in Germany. 8vo. London. 
aoth. $2.00 
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H. Barnard. German Teachens and 
Educational Reformers: Memoirs (f 
Eminent Teachers and Educators unm 
contributions to the History of Educor 
iion in Germany. 8vo. Hartford. Cloth. 
$3.50 

French Teachers, ScliooHs, and Ped- 

ogogy — Old and New. 8vo. Hart- 
ford.' Cloth. $3.50 

English Teachers, Educators^ and 



Promoters of Education. 8vo. Hart- 
ford. Cloth. $3.50 

American Teachers, Educators and 

Benefactors of Education. With Po^ 
traits. 8yo. 5 vols. Hartford. Per 
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H. Barnard. FeXaioiii and Buri^ J' 
agogy: Memoir, and Ediucationai Frin- 
nptts, MeUiodt, oTid Ittfbienee of John 
B£XR¥ PESTiLOsa, and Biographical 
Skelches of aeveral qf his Astatanta 
and Disciflex; tagdher viith S^ecHora 
jVoni hU FviHaaivna, and Aocfmntii 
of Bchoalt and IfaotAers in BirilierUmd. 
Bvo. Hartford. Cloth. 13.50 

A. Baer n. F. Racbtgatn. IHe Fori- 
Jcftrttte des UnterricliisineaeTta in 'i-'j. 
CuUwslaiUen Ean^xi's. 

I. Das Unierrinlitiiiiaiea in Prank- 
reirJtund Ofsterreich. Svo. Wiea. tiM\ 

II. 1. Das UnlerriditinnBBen Buss- 
lands urid Belgiena. Bvo. Wieo. $1.B6 

II. 2. Daa Unterriahtsmesen da- 
Soluneii. Sto. Wien. 

E.Biot. SsxaisurCBlatoiredtV Instruc- 
tion PuMiipie en. Chine el de la Oorpo- 
Tolion det LeUr4s, depuil les ancien* 
temps jutmt'a nos iours. Svo. PariB. 
13.80 

J. Boehm. QesrMcMe der F&dagogik 
mil Gharakterbiidem hernorragejuier 
Padago^en and Zeiten. Ala Cammen- 
tarmsemer"KimjKfasatenOeschiclits 
dar Fadagogik." Sn). 1 toIh. Norn- 
berg. S3. 95 

Wm. Oland Bourne. Hiuito™ of Oie Fob- 

K. D.i...,, soi^y of the i^y of New 



Tork- 



ciotb. i6.no 



Thsc 



F. Crimar. Oeschiahie der Erziduiag 
unit des Vnlerrichls im Allerlhvme. 
Hvo. :l Tols. Elberfeld. tSM 
— Qfstrhichie der JUniehung und dot 
Unten'iehls in den JViedn-londBn wah- 
rend des MiUelaltei-s, mit ZarOelffah- 
ni?ur mif die aVgemeinJtnlllerarTsehBn 
timl p<iAiigog Lichen Verhallniise janer 
Zeil. Bvo. Blberfflld. H.8S 

Frdr. Bittei. Oeschichie der ^Tiehimg 
find des Unlerrichies. Svo. Leipag. 
11,10 

J. Dmuldmn. T/eetu-res im the Histirii 
' Educaiipn^nFnistiii and England, 
'd on kindred Ibpica. I2mo. Edin- 
irgh. Cloth. tl.40 



Theories. Iffmo. N. t. Cloth. $1. 

and E. B. A Shorl History of 

ealioii: being a r^rinl of the arliole 
" li^tieation" from the ninih editiim qf 
tfie E'loyolop^ia BriUanniea. 16mo. 
Syraonae. Cloth. to.SO 

G. Bnokbacb. Wegureiaer dni-c't die 
OetchiBhle der Fadagogik. Svo. Leip- 
zig. t0.5S 

Joh. BmeitlBiQ. LaOter's Ein&uat avj 
das Volkssehuiu'eten und den Jleiigiona- 
vnlerricliL Svo. Jena. W.T5 

ADgaatJD Cochia. Festoloai. 8a Vie. 
ses Oeutres, sea Melhodes dTnilnH^on 
el d'Educalion. Vimo. FariH. tD.SO 



'. Coniin. On, Vie State ofBdaoation in 
DoUandt da regards Schools for the 
Working dosses and the Foor. llmo. 
London. Clotli. Abonl 13.00 

— Bepioi on the Slate qf Fubiia In- 
' Frutaia. IZmo. Loadoa. 



It K.M 



Metlurdile der _i 

tlio,.^,^ .... J 

hohere israSitiache 
11.35 

Ed«BaiionalCode oflheprusaianlfatir. 
With its Present Fonn. ISmo, Londi 
tl.OO 

'. EvBTBtt On Uie Cam. lectures 
the UniverxUy of Cambridne in Bag- 

Inrui. l?rnn I 'jlin hriilm- lYlnlh 11 M 



land. L2mo. Oambridge. Cloth. tl.OO 
V. FTHer. The Life and EduoaHonal 
Frineiales <\f Baeid Stouj, Esq.. 
Foimder of the TVaininj System iff 
EdvcatiOTi. With portrait. Bvo. London. 



12.51 

Th. Ttitt. Esmiiase ifun Syalime com- 
pkt d'ln^Tu.ationHfCEduaaHon, elde 
leur Hisloire. Bvo. 3 toIb. StrasBborg. 
H.50 

Fred. J. FomiTalL Education in EaHy 
England. Some Notes vaed as fore- 
mtrds to a OaUection of JYeaiiies on 
'■Manner* and Meals in Olden Times", 
for the Early Engtiah Ttzi Society. 
Svo. London. lO.Io 

H. Giordano. i^elC uftiuione pubblica 
in IlaHa nei sum rapporti economvn, 

morali e r^igioii, " ' — ■ * 

propose- "--■- ' 
10.16 



Parle I. 



Ossertaxioni 
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Itaom Grant The History oj the Burgh 
Schoola of SooUand. 8vo. London. 
Cloth. $3.70 

W. V. Hallmann. Twelve Lectures on 
the History of Pedagogy, delivered he 
fore the Gincinnati Teachers* Associa 
turn, 12mo. Cincinnati. Cloth. $0.75 

W. T. Harris. Annual Reports of the 
Schools of St. Louis. 8vo. St. Louis. 
Cloth. Each $1.50 
These Reports are among the most valu- 
able educational documents published in this 
country. 

Ja. Xorgan Hart German Universities; 
A Record of Personal Experience and 
a Critical Comparison of Ike System of 
Higher Education in Germany uritii 
those cf England and the United States. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.75 

W. B. Hawn. The School and the Army 
in Germany and France. With a 
Diary of Siege Life at VersaHtes. 12mo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $2.50 

H. Heppe. Das Schulwesen des Mittd- 
otters und dessen B^orm im sech- 
sehnten JahrhunderL Svo. Marbniv. 
$0.56 

C. Hippeau. V Instruction Publique en 
Angtderre, 12mo. Paris. $0.50 

L^InstructUm Publique dans les 

Etats du Nord, — Suede^ Norwege, 
Danemark, 12mo. Paris. $1.40 

V Instruction Publique en AUe- 

magne, 12mo. Paris. $1.25 

L^Instruction Publique aux Etats- 

Unis. 12mo. Paris. $1.40 

V Instruction Publique en Halve. 

12mo. Paris. $1.25 

V Instruction Publique pendant la 

R^olution. 12mo. Paris. $1.40 

All the books on education written by this 
author are trustworthy and valuable. 

John S. Hittell. A Bri^ Histxjry oj 
OuUure. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.50 

V. A. Huber. The English Universities. 
An abridged translation edited by 
F. A. Newman. 8yo. 3 vols. London. 
Cloth. About $12.00 

0. P. S. James. On (he Educational In- 
stUutions of Germany. 12mo. London. 
Cloth. About $3.00 

Education in Japan. A Series of Let- 
ters addressed by prominent Americans 
to Arvnori Jlion, Japanese Minister, 
12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.50 

Thomas JefGnrson and J. C. Cabell. Let- 
ters on Early History of (he University 
of Virginia, Svo. Bichmond. Cloth. 
$6.00 
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Sophia Jez-Blake. A VtsU to 9ome 
American Schools and OoQeges. Svo. 
London. Cloth. $1.75 

F. E. Keller. Geschichie des preussi- 
schen VoUcsschuhoesens. 8yo. Benin. 
$2.95 

G. Kehr. Geschichie der Methodik des 
deutscfien VoUcsschulunterrichis. Unter 
MUwirkung einer Anzaht Schulmdnner, 
8yo. 3 vols. Gotha. $6.60 

L. Kellner. Erziehungsgeschichte. Svo. 
Essen. $2.95 

Frdr. K6mer. Geschichie der Pddago- 
gik von den aUesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Geaenwart. Ein HandbuchfOr ueift- 
liche und Lehrer beider Conjess.oiten. 
Svo. Leipzig. $1.50 

Herman Krnesi. Pestahzzi: Bis Life^ 
Work, and Influence. With portraits 
and illustr. 8yo. Cincinnati. Cloth. 
$2.25 

Ja. Leitch. Practical Educationists and 
their System of Teaching. 12mo. Glas- 
gow. Cloth. $3.00 
(Locke; Pestalozzi; Bell; Lancaster; Wil- 

dei^ipin; Stow; Spencer.) 

Letters Jrom Hofun/l by a Parent on the 
Educational Inmiutions of Fxllek- 
BERO. 12mo. London. Cloth. $2.25 
Contains a series of letters written by M. 

C. WooDBRiDGB, and originally published in 

the Annals of Education. 

Fred. Lorenz. The Life of Alcuin. 
Translated by Jane Mabt Slee. 12nio. 
London. $0.75 

Horace Mann. Annual Reports on Edu^ 
co/ion/rom 1839 to 1848. Svo. Boston. 
Cloth. $3.00 

Mrs. Horace Mann. The Life of Horace 
Mann. By his Wife. Svo. Boston. 
Cloth. $3.00 

Baroness Marenholti - Boelow. 
niscences of Frederic Frabd. 
lated by Mfh. Horace Mamn. 
Boston. Cloth. $1.50 

H. Mascher. Das deutsche Schutwesen 
nach seiner historischen Entwickduna 
und den Forderungen der Gegenwari. 
Vom Standpunkte der Staxits- und Ge- 
meindeverwaUungy sowie der National- 
okonomie dargesteUt und &e2ei*eM|||^ 
Svo. Eisenach. $1.50 

J. M. D. Meiklcijolm. An Old Educa- 
tiondl Reformer; — Dr. Andrew Bell. 
12mo. liondon. Cloth. $1.40 

Everardo Micheli. Storia deUa Pedago- 

gia italiana dal tenwo dei Romam a 

. lutto U secolo XVIII. 16mo. lorino. 



Remi- 
Trans- 
12mo. 
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J. E. T. Bogers. Sdwmlion in Oifori: 
lis TiteWoa, Us nidi and its retcarda. 
'--- London. 



Roissu; PcstalnzU Finbcl.) 

Fredim MoniiJer. L' rnttniction Popu- 

lain en AJIeniagne, en Suisu ef JUm> 

lea Pay* SoaTiainaBet 

(3.6S 
J. Ilorl*;. Smitseau. S 

don. CLotb. t».00 
Stntg^ for Ifatic 

Sto. London. Ctoth. 11.30 
J. Biu*. MoUuLger. T'le Sc/ioolg of 

Qtarlea Oie ffreat and the Bealoratian 

o^ EdiKoHon. in the SinOi Century. 

Svo- London. Cloth. $3.00 
Jolm Eanrr Hewnun. Sitlarical Bket- 

cha of uaiversilies. 12ina, 3 Tola. 

London. Clotb. (6.30 

Dangelische Fddagogik. 

. $i.n 

Jul«9 ttxex. IJhtoire UhiverseUe de la 
Pidagogit, lemo. Paris, tl. 



E. Bud. L'iatnakine piMMea in Tcrrino 
'ai meduiro ai liemfi noitri. Con note 
doQumenli. Sto. Torino. tl.S5 



It Hiuory of Educ 



ede*. 



ragender BAfihaiinner. Bro. NUrnb 



N. T. doth, tl.fiO 
B. H. Qnlok. Essays < 

' '" — : Cinclnnttti. Olot 



tz.oo 

(Schmli 



. JBL 



l: Comt 



^: Lochs; 






linlhropLn; P«ulo«i 
Spencer; Thaushu an 
TWhing Child™; Si 
Moral and Religious E 

Uninermta. 8ro. 2 yola. Boatoi 
Cloth. 

I. S. B«nd»ll. Bistorv of <he CommoR 
SOioal SytUim of the State of Neir 
York. Sto. N. V, Cloth. 13.00 

E. TOn Baamar. GescMdhCe der Fdda- 
gogik tomWiecleraiifbWien kJasalmlier 
SadiealntaufuruereZiil. Svo. 4toIb. 
Qlttenloh. ta.iS. SiUEl;: 1. Das ItU- 
• teldUer bit ai Montaigne. 1:2.21) ~ 
IL Tom Ibda Baoo's bis mm Jhde 
Pettatoae*. t2.40~ItL VnterricfU. 
tl.6b—ri. DiedeulsehenJTn 
(2.20 



be fouDd in Baih 



1 Jb^rnal^ 



tO.TS 

S, Bobniidt The ffesiAUAte der PSda- 
gogOe dargesteUt in vKUgetcMiMiicher 
Mniwickelitng tind tm onaniaiAen Zu- 
saTTvnenhange mit dem OaJturleben der 
ToOeer. Verm^hrt und t>«riMueri von 
WicB.LikNaE. 8TO.lvoU.Cdthen.tll.00 
Singly; I. Qeechif^ite-der PadagogQc in 
der Tiorohrislliohen ZeiL 12.20 — 11. 
Geschicfite derFddagogiit-in dercftrt*- 
Uchen Zeit. tl.85 — HI. Oeschiehle der 
Padogogilc con lAiBuir bit Peatalotii. 
12.95 — Iv. GfseMelUe der Padag<mik 
vonFeeiaUaabistur (fegenumrl. 13.30 
— GeaiAiclita der Smi^tmg und det 
VnterridUs. Far SlAu^ und Predlgt- 
amiseandidaien, fVr VaOieaduiB^irer, 

fOr g^ldele £"" ' ~ -'' " "* " 

■'-'^■■- --rgt...... __ 

I. COthen. 

A. Bchorn. GeechvMe der Fida, 
' Vorbiidem vnd BOdam. 8to. 



tl.OI 

T. K. BhnttteroTtb. Four Feriodt nf 
PubZio Edacatvm, 1S32, 1839, 1S1«, 
1862. Sto. London. Clotb. tl.BO 

I. H. Smart. Indiana ScAooJa and Oie 
' ' Be imrked in Ihern. 12mo. 

aoth. ti.oo 



Howard Stannton. The BreatSehoolt 
of England. AnAecouat^tlielbun- 
dationt, Endowmenlej ana Dieeipline 
of the chi^ SiminaneM of Learning 
in Sngland. Sto. London. Cloth. 
S3. 00 

Hoinrioh BtefflllU. Oerman Vninertity 
Life, ihe (^ory of my Carter oa a 
Sadeiit and Frt^ettor. WtH Per- 
eona! Jiemembraneet afOoelhe, SchO- 
ler, Novalis. and Olh^t. T^antialed 
by W. L. G*n«. 12to, PhU*. Cloth. 
tl.2& 
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A.StOoU. Lehrlfich der aiflurU 
Padagogik. Bvo. Uaipz. t'i.Hi 

Karl Bttsek. Oeichichte dei lietUKhpn 
Volknchuiiceuiis. Bvo. Gulerstoh. i:!.ii.'i 

W. B. B. TajlOT. SiiUiry oC the Unite, - 
(ily of ItubHn: lUi iMgin. Progreiv. 
and Praertt CondilioH. IlluHtr. 8vo, 
UDdon. Clotli. fi.M 

And. Tan Brook. AmetitxiK .Slate Uni- 
oernMat; (A«tr Origin and Frngreai. 
A UMory of Oongreisionat Univemily 

Ijand-Grant»; a particular .' '-• 

Cie ifwe and J)evelapmeid i, 

tsereiiy of Michigan: and Hiidt tniBunl 

the fikure of Vm Anurieaa ( 'nivertify 



An^utiii Thxnrj. Hialoirt ile I'Ediica- 



. Vwel. Gegchichle der Padagogik tilt 
H'ia.wjiiic'iqfl;, 8vo. Giiteraldh. tS.76 

. A. Walton. Report of Ejsaminattont 
' Norfolk Couidy, Mass. Hvo. BobIod. 



Paper. 



KI.&0 



rchiilpadftgog' 
ligiiag de, 



Adalb.Web«r. DieGetchicfUedarToOa- 

■ • - • jngiic und drr £ZrinMnd«f^ 

ttitf bttoiiderer iierflckrtcft- 

- LrOttrtn. Etn, HandtmA 

-ilirer tind Lehrerinjitn, toieie 

Odirauehf in, Semiaaritn. Svo. 

aoh. 11.85 

L WlsH. Sat kOhere Schulatttn in 
Pmitaai. Bitioritch-ttatitHti^ Dar- 
taeaitim, im Aidlrage da MiniMert der 
geiMichen. UnfyrhcUt- un(U^edio6la^ 
Angrlegenneiten heravsgegebon. mUt 
llliiBtr. Svo. Svols. BerliD. *!«.«> 
— German Letbrs on EngliA S" 
(ion. WriUeji during o- ■"---- 
Jb«r fii 1878, 8yo. L. 



VII. MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
Educational Periodicals. Proceedings of Educational Asso- 
ciations; Mixed Educational Writings; Reviews. 
1, Educatioual Periodicals. 



ABgemeine deMtdit Lehrerzeitung. Ber- 
TUELT. Leipzig. 6'2I1. t2M net. 

Araericaa Journal qf Edaaalion. Bik- 
NARD. il8. HarLford. (4.00 

TAi Amiricait yi-urn^l ^ £Jiiiatim — {row 



tmplete <« of Ihii J^rii, 



1. bir^raphii 
'orlis published 



publics 



) 



American Journal of Edueatlon. Men- 
wm. 121*. St Louia. $1.00 

BuSeHn Offlciel de i'inrtrucfum Frimaire 
duDipartementde la Seine. 12|8, Pa- 
ris. t3.00 

Otitada Ectuc(^oiwH Mtm/hbi. Apul 
1218. Toronto. 11.60 



OnfraKtaft fOr die EThterWcAIa- ^«^T0a^ 

lun^jn/^etusen. 1118. Ueriin. n.lonet 
Comrnim School Teacher. Cbiblib aad 

Fields. 12IS. Bedford. tl.OO 
Oomelia. ZeUschrift fiir AdtuKcAe B^ 

rieftunff. FiLi. 1018. Leipzig. $1.3Siiet 
Z* Cburrier de fBijewnemCTii Ztbra 

1118. Paris. 13.60 
Eclectic Teacher. Chub and Takob. 12IS. 

Lexington. 11.00 
L'Ecdte iMique. Betve Jiebdomadairt dc 

rimirvction populaiare el loi^ue. Br. 

Uabtin. ellS. TariR. 12.40 
E'SMle JTouneHe. iteoue de VEAucatim 

iniegrale, tdentifiipie, tttdtub-ieOe, or- 

tixtiqae d de lo r^irme p^ioooffiju* 

PBiNCOLiN. I2|B. Paria, W.IO 
EiaeaUon. BioKnili;. 018. BoBton. KOC 
X'^UucoHim. Jbumoi det Kadle* prt 

mairet. S2IB. Paris. 13.00 
Educa^onal Journal (^ Virginia. Pox. 

12|S. RichmoBd. tl.DO 
TTie Edxicational Seat. A We^^ £» 

cord and Becieui. 6t|l. Bd^bnntb. 

•2.00 net 
Educational Times, and Journal cf Ou 

OoSege ef Preceptors. 1214. London 
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MuccUionist. Hoss. 12 1 8. Topeka. $1.00 

Die Erziehung der Gegenwart, Schr'odeb. 
1214. Dresden. $1.20 net. 

Erziehungs- Blatter, Klemm. 12 | 4. Hil- 
waakee. $2.00 

First Teaching. For Primary and Kirir 
dergarten Teachers, 12 1 4. N.Y. $1.00 

Indiana tichool Journal, Bell. 12 1 8. 
Indianapolis. $1.50 

V Instnu^ixm Ptibliqtie, Bevue des let- 
tresj sciences et arts. Blot. 5214. Paris. 
$7.20 

Iowa Normal Monthly, 12 1 8. SnouP 
Dubuque. $1.00 

La Jeune Mere, ou V Education du pre- 
mier age. Journal iUustre de Vettfance. 
Broohard. 1218. Paris. $2.40 

Journal des Instituteurs et des Biblio- 
theques Pvbliques Scolaires, 62 1 8. Pa- 
ris. $2.40 

Journal General de VInstruction Pub- 
lique, 1218. Paris. $6.00 

Journal of Education^ New England and 
National, Bicknbll. 52 1 2. Boston. $2.60 

Journal of Women's Educational Union. 
Shikkeff and Bartley*. 1218. London. 
$2.00 net. 

Kindergarten^ BewahranstaU und Ele- 
mentarklasse. KoHLEUf SohmidTi Si£i- 
del. 1218. Weimar. $1.20 net 

Kindergarten Messenger and the New 
Education, Hailhann. 1214. Syra- 
cuse. $1.00 

Louisiana Journal of Education. Lusher 
aad RooERs. 12 18. New Orleans. $1.0.'i 

Magazin fUr Lehr- und Lernmittel. 

Schroder. 2414. Leipzig. $1.20 net. 
Manual General de VInstruction Pri- 

maire^ journal des Instituteurs et des 

Institulrices, 6218. Paris. $2.40 
Maryland ScTiool Journal. Newell and 

RnwARDS. 12 1 8. Baltimore. $1.26 
Michigin School Moderator. 6214. Grand 

Rapids. $2.00 
New York School Journal, Eellooo. 

52 1 2. N. y. $1.60 
Normal Teacher, Sherbill. 12 1 8. Dan 

ville. $1.00 
Ohio Educational Monthlu and National 

Teacher. Hbnkle. 1218. Salem. $1..50 
Organ der Taubstummen- und Blinden 

AnstaUen. Matthias. 1214. Fried 

berg. $1.35 net. 
Pacific School and Home Journal Ly- 

SBR. 1218. San Francisco. $2.00 
Padagogische Blatter fOr LehrerbUdung. 

Kehr. 618. Gotha. $3.60 net. 
Pddagogisches Archiv. Krukmb. 1018. 

Stettin. $4.80 net. 



Pddagogium. Monatscihr^ filr Erzie- 
hung und Unterrichl, Dittes. 1218. 
Leipzig. $3.60 net. 

Parents' and Teachers^ Monthly, Cline, 
Williamson, Hardin. 1218. Lexing- 
ton. $1.00 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Higbee. 
1218. Lancaster. $1.60 

Der Tpraktische Schulmann. Richteb. 
818. Leipzig. $3.00 net. 

Primary Tea<^i€r. Sheldon. 1218. Bos- 
tun. $1.00 

The Princeton JReview. 618. N. Y. $2.00 

This Review is noticeable for the high qual- 
ity of its papers on educational subjects. 

jHie Public School, Bicknell. 1214. 

Boston. $1.00 
Bepertorium der Padagogik. Heindl. 

1218. Ulra. $1.75 net. 

Revue de VEnseignement Secondaire 
Special et de VEnseignement Professio- 
neL 1218. Paris. $2.60 
Benue des DeuxMondes. 24 1 8. Paris. 
$13.76 net. 
Questions of national education are dis- 
cussed with ereat clearness and abiUty in the 
pages of this Review. 

Betme Internationale de VEnseignement, 
Dke7FUS-Bri8ac. 12 1 8. Paris. $7.20 

Bevue P^dagogique. Hanriot. 12112 
Paris. $2.70 

Bheinische Blatter fOr Erziehung wid 
UnterrichL (Founded in 1827 by A. 
Dibstkrweg.) Langb. 6 1 8. Frank- 
fart $2.40 net 

Bundschau ilher das Vrderrichtswesen 
oiler Lander, Konze n. Klose. 2418. 
Berlin. $3.60 net 

The School Board Chronide. An Educa- 
tional Becord and Review. 5214. 
London. $4.76 net. 

School Bulletin and New York State 
Educational Journal, Bardeen. 12 | 4. 
Syracuse, $1.00 

Texas Journal of Education, Hollinos- 
worth. 12 1 4. Austin. $2.00 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, Whit- 
ford. 12 1 8. Madison. $1.00 

Zeitschrifl fOr das Gymnasialwesen. 
HiRSCHFBLDER. 12 1 8. Berlin. $6.00 net 

Zeitschrifl filr die OesterreichischenGym- 
nasien. Tomaschek. 1218. Wien. 
$7.20 net. 

ZeUschnftfOrweiblicheBilduna, Central- 
organ far deutsches Mdachenschul- 
inesen. Sohornstbin. 1218. Leipzig. 
$3.60 net 

Zeitung fOr das hohere Uhterrichtsioesen 
BeuiscfUands. Wbiskb. 52 | 4. Lei\j- 
zig. I2.4A 13AX. 
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2. Proceedizigs of Educational 
Aasociaiions; Mixed Educa- 
tional Writings; Beyiews. 

American InstUtde of Instruction, Ij>ct 
ure$. Boston. 183U— 1880. Each about 
$1.00. Price variable according to scarc- 
ity of volumes. 

C. W. Bardeen. Oommcn School Law 

for Common School Teachers, To 

which are added the (^uegtiona aiven at 

the New York Examinations for State 

Certificates, 16mo. Syracuse. $0.50 

H. Barnard. Compulsory SchotA Attend- 
ance, 12mo. Hartford. Cloth. $1.00 

Offldal Reports — as Superintendent 



of Common Schools in Connecticut, 
1 vol.; 08 Commissioner of PybHc 
Schools, B, /., 1 vol.; as National Com- 
missioner of Education^ 3 vols. Each 
volume, 8vo. Cloth $4.60 

The Bible in the Public Schools, Argu 
ments in the case of John D, Minor et 
al, V. The Board of Education of the 
City of Cincinnati et aL^ in the Su- 
perior Court of Cincinnati; with the 
Opinion and Decision of the Court. 
8vo. Cincinnati. $2.00 

Arguments of Messrs, Bamsey. 



Sage, and King in the above case m 
favor of the use of the Bible, 8vo. 
Cincinnati. $0.50 

Arguments of Messrs, Stallo, JSoadly, 

and Matthews in the above case against 
the use of the Bible, 8vo. Cincinnati. 
$0.50 

Opinion and Decision of the Supreme 

Court of Ohio in tfie above case, 8vo. 
Cincinnati. $0.25 

Ooold Brown. Grammar of English 
Grammars, 8vo. N. Y. Sheep. $6.2j 

Chas. L. Braee. The Dangerous Clnnses 
of New York, and Twenty Years' Work 
among them. Vlmo, N. Y. Cloth. $2.50 

Classical Studies, By a Scotch Graduate. 
12ino. N. Y. $0.50 

Conferences pedagogiques de Paris en 
1880. Bapporis et proces - verbaux. 
12mo. Paris. $0.75 

Victor Consin. Lectures on tJie lYue, tlie 
Beautiful, and the Good. Translated 
by Wight. 8vo. N. Y. Cloth. $2.00 

Chas. Dickens. Schools and School- 
mtisters. Edited by T. J. Chapman. 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 

B. Dnlon. Aus Amerika ilber Schule, 
deutsche Schule, amerikanische Schule. 
unddeutgch-amenkanisdieSchule, 8vo. 
Leipzig, $1,65 
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A. dn MoiniL Oongr^ international de 
BruxeUes, Lettre a M. Jules Ferry, 
ministre de rinstructionpubUque et des 
beaux-arts, 8vo. Paris. $0.75 

Jahrbuch des Vereins fOr wisaenschaft- 
Uche Pddagogik, 1880. Zillbb. 8vo. 
Langensalza. $1.85 

G. Joit Les Congr^ des Instituteurs 
aUemands, Paris. 12mo. $0.76 

Horace Kaan. Annual Btports on Edu- 
cation from 1S^9— 18^, 8vo. Boston. 
Cloth. $3.00 

Lectures and Afinual Reports on 

Education. 8vo. Boston. Cloth. $3.00 

A. D. Mayo and T. Yiokan. The Bible 
in the PubUo Schodts, 12mo. N. Y. 
Paper. $0.26 

National Educational Association, Ad- 
dresses and Journal of Proceedings, 
1858—1880. Each $2.00 
Some of the best specimens of American 

pedagogy are to be found in these volumes. 

Pddagogisches JaMmch, 1880. 8vo. 
Wien. $1.10 

Pddagogischer JahresbericJU von 1879. 
DiTTES. 8vo. liCipzig. $3.70 

Plato. The Bepublic, 16mo. London. 
Cloth. $1.25 
*' C'est le plus beau traits d'^ducatioo qu'on 
ait jamais fait" Rou!«sbau. 

The Bogonti' dnastiona. 1866 to 1876. 
Being the Questions for ihePreliminary 
Examinations for admission to the 
University of the State qf New York, 
prepared by the Begents qf the Uni- 
vensity. Compiled by I), J, FKATT.lBmo, 
Syracuse. $1.00 

EM^ents' Beporti on the Academies and 
Colleges of New York together with the 
Proceedings and Addresses at the An- 
nual Convocations. By far the most 
complete and detailed edneational 
reports ever published. 1837—1876. 
8vo. Albany. Price variable accord- 
ing to scarcity of volumes. 

S. Smiles. Uirifl, 12mo. N.Y. aoth.$1.25 
Should be on every teacher's desk for oc- 
casional reading. 

KetaWellmer. Deutsche Endeherinnen 
und deren Wirkungskreis, 8vo. Leip- 
zig. $0.75 

L. Wiew. Verordnungen und GesettefOr 
die hoheren Schulen in Preussen, 8vo. 
2 vols. Berlin. $3.70. —Singly: L Dm 
Schule, $1.85. II. Das Lehran^und 
der Lehrer, $1.85 ^*''*^ 

— Deutsche Bri^e iiber englische Er- 
ziehung, nebst emem Anhang iJ^ber bkf 
giscTie Schulen. 8vo. Berlin. $1.00 
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Books for Teachers' Libraries. 

Selections recommended by Prof. W. H. Payne, 

for CoUections of abent 100 (A), 50 (B), 25 (C), 10 (D), or 5 (£) yolnraes. 

Jao. Abbott The jCeacher, Moral Infltiences employed in the In- 
struction and Government of the Young, 12mo. lUastr. N. Y. 
Qoth. $1.75 ABC 

, F. Adams. Uie Dree School System of the United States, 8yo. 
London. Cloth. $3.60 A B 

Amos Broxuon Alcott Becordqf a School, exempUfying the Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Moral (JuUure, 16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.50 A B 

Matthew Arnold. Higher Sc^iodls and Universities in Germany, 

With a new Preface comparing the PoHcy of the Prussian 

Government towards Roman Catholie Education and Boman 

Catholicism toUh that of the English Government in Ireland. 

8yo. London. Cloth. $2.40 A 

Boger Apbftni- The Schdemaster. With copious notes and a glos- 
sary by J. E. B. Mayor. 12mo. London. Cloth. $2.40 A 

Alexander Bain. Education as a Science, 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.75 ABC 

G. W. Bardeen. CkyrM/non School Law, A Digest of the Provisions 
of Statute and Common Law as to the BekUions of the Teacher to 
me PupU, the Parent and the District, With 400 references. 16mo. 
Syracuse. $0.50 ABC 

Henry Barnard. American Journal of Education. 1856—1881. 
31 vols. Cloth. A 

Cath. E. Beecber. Physiology and Oalistlienics in Schools and 
Families. Over 100 Dlastr. 16mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.00 ABC 

Chas. A. Bristed. Five Tears in an English University, 12mo. 
N.Y. Clotb. $2.25 A B 

Oscar Browning and £. B. ^ Short History of Education: being a 
reprint of the article ** Education'^ fi'^'^ ^* ninth edition of (he 
EncyclopcBdia Britannica. 16mo. Syracuse. Cloth. $0.50 C D V 

Oscar Browning. Mstory of Educational Theories, 16mo. N.Y. 
Cloth. $1.00 A B 

Korman A. Calkins. Primary Oyed Lessons^ for Training the 
Senses and Developing the FacuUies of Children, A Manual of 
Elementary Instruction for Parents and Teachers, He-written 
and enlarged, 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 A B C D 

Manual of Obfect-Teaching. With illustrative lessons in 

Methods; and the Science of Education. 12mo. N.Y. 1882. $1.25 A B C D 

Edward H. Clarke. Sex in Education; or, A Fair Chance for the 

Girls, 16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.25 A B 
The Building of a Brain. 16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.25 A 

C. Compajrre. Histovre critigue des Doctrines de VEducation en 
JFVance depuis le seiziime stede, 8vo. 2 vols. Paris. Paper. $2.45 A B 

Y. Cousin. Beport on the State of Public Instruction in PruMia, 
12mo. London. About $2.00 A 

Emily Davies. The HigJier Education of Women, 12mo. London. 

Cloth. $1.40 A B 

Dictionnaire de Pedagogic et d'Instruction Primaire. Bedig^ par 

T. BnissoN. Parts l—lOO. Sto. Paris. £ach $0.20 A 

J. Donaldson. Lectures on the History of Education in Prussia and 
England, and on kindred Topics. Svo. Edinburgh. Cloth. $1.40 ABC J 

Eel. A. P. Bnpanlonp. The ChUd, Translated by Eats Anderson. \ 

12mo. Boston. Cloth. $L50 K 

^5>^ 
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B. L. and M. Edgeworth. Treaiiae on Practioal EducaHon, 12mo. 
N.Y. Cloth. $1.50 A B 

W. £yer«tt On the Gam, Lectures on the Univertiiy of Oambridge 
in England. 12mo. Cambridge, U, S. Cloth. $1.00 A 

F. W. Farrar. Essays on a Liberal Education, Svo. London. 

Cloth. $3.00 ABC 

J. 0. Fitch. Lectures on Teachina delivered in (he University of 0am- 

bridge dvring the Lent Term, 1880. Svo. Cambridge. Cloth. $2.26 A B C B E 

James Grant The History of the Burgh Scfioois ofSooOand. 8yo. 
Jjondon. Cloth. $3.70 A 

W. K. TTftilm^TiTi. Kindergarten CuUure in the Family and JSmder- ^ 

garten: A complete Sketch of Fro^befs System of EaHv EducO' 
tion. adapted to American Institutions, J/br (he use of Mothers 
ana Teachers, lUnstrated. 12mo. Cincinnati. Cloth. $0.75 net A B 

Ja. Korean Hart German Universities; A Record qf Personal 
Experience and a Critical Comparison of the System of ERgher 
Education in Germany with those of England and the United 
States. 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.76 

Thomas Hill. Tfte True Order of Studies, 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.26 

J. Hughes. Mistakes in Teaching, 12mo. Syracuse. Paper. $0.60 

Thomas Hughes. Tom Brown's Sch,ool Bays at Rugby, 12mo. 
Boston. Cloth. $1.25 , 

F. D. Huntington. Unconscious Tuition, 12mo. Syracuse. $0.16 

James Johonnot. Principles and Practice of Teaching, 12mo. N.Y. 

Cloth. $1.60 ABC 

John Kennedy. 1 he School and the Family: The Ethics of School 

Rdations, 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.00 A B C D E 

H. Kiddle and A. J. Schem. The Oydopoedia of Education: A Bic- 

tionary of Information for the use of Teachers^ Schoolt Officers, 

Parents^ and Others, Svo. N. Y. Paper (4 parts). $4.00; Cloth. 

$5.00; Sheep. $6.00; Half Morocco. $7.00; Full Morocco. $10.00 A B 



A B 


C 


A B 


C 


A B 


C 


A B 


C 


A B 





The Dictionary of Education and Instruction: A Rfferenoe 

Book an^Manucuon the Theory and Practice of Teaching, for 
the use of Parents, Teachers^ and Others; based upon the Uydo- 
pasdia oj Education. 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.60 C B E 

Henry Latham. On the Action of Examination considered as a 
Means of Selection, London. Svo. $3.60 A B 

Simon S. Laurie. On Primary Instruction in rdaiion to Eduoation, 
With an Appendix on ^''Secondary Instruction^^, Svo. London. 
Cloth. $1.80 ABC 

Ja. Leitch. Practical Educationists and their System, of Teaching, 
12mo. Glasgow. Cloth. $3.00 A 

D. F. Lincoln. School and Industrial Hygiene. 16mo. Phfla. $0.60 A B C B E 

John Locke. Some Thoughts concerning Education, With Intro^ 

duction and Notes by Kev. B. H. Qotiok. 12mo. Cambridge. 

Cloth. $1.40 ABC 

Archibald Haclaren. A System of Physical Education, Theoretical 

and Practical, With Illustrations. 12mo. London. $3.00 A B 

Mrs. Horace Mann. The Life of Horace Mann, By his Wife, Svo. 
Boston. Cloth. $3.00 A 

G. Marcel. The Study of Languages brought hack to its true 
Principles. 12mo. N.Y. Cloth. $1.26 A B 

J. M. D. Heiklejohn. An Old Educational Reformer; — Dr. Andrew 
BeU, 12mo. London. Cloth. $1.40 A B 

D. P. Page. Theory and Practice of Teaching* 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. 

$1.50 A B C B 

JttlesParoz, HistotreUniverseUedBlaPida/gioqlB, 16mo. Paris. $1.60 A B 
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Joieph Payne. Lectures on the Science and Art of Education^ wUh 
other LwAurea and Essays, Edited by Joseph F. Paymb. WUh an 
Introduction by Bey. R U. Quick. 8yo. London. Cloth. $3.60 ABC 

Elisabeth P. Peabody. Guide to the Kindergarten and Intermediate 
Class, Kn^ Moral GuUure of Infancy. By Mart Mann. Bevised 
Edition. 12mo. N.T. Cloth. $1.25 A B 

Jas. Pillans. Rationale of Discipline in (he High School of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. Edinburgh. Cloth. $2.00 A 

Noah Porter. Tfie American CdUeges and (he American Public. 
With afterthoughts an college and school education. 12mo. N. T. 
Cloth. $1.60 A B 

A. Potter and 0. B. Emerson. The School and (he Schoolmaster: 
Manual for Teachers, Employers, etc, 12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.60 A B 

B. H. Qnick. Essays on Educational Heformers. 12mo. Cincin- 
nati. Cloth. $2.00 A B C D 

E. B. Bobeon. ScJuxd Architecture. Practical Information (m the 
Planning.Designina, Building, and Furnishing of Schoot-Houses. 
8vo. lUustr. London. Cloth. $7.20 A B 

Carl Bosenkraaz. The Science of Education; or. Pedagogics as a 
System. Translated from (he Germmi by Anna C. Bbackett. Bvo. 
St. Lonis. Paper. $1.00; Cloth. $1.60 A 

J.J.Bonssean. Emile,oude V Education. 16mo. Paris. Paper. $1.05 A B 

X. Schmidt Die GeschicTUe der Pddagogik dargesteUt in weUge- 
schichUicher Entitdchdung und vm organischen 2iusamm£nhange 
mil dem OuUurl^ben der VSOeer. Vermehrt und verbessert von 
WiCH. Lanoe. Bvo. iyols. Cothen. Paper. $11.00 A 

Emily Shirreff. InteUeduai Education and its Influence on the 
Character and Happiness of Women, 12mo. London. Cloth. $2.40 A B 

Sir J. K Shnttleworth. Public Education as affected by the min- 
utes of the Committee of Privy Council from 1846 to 1862. Bvo. 
London. Cloth. $3.60 A B 

Four Periods of Public Education, 1832, 1839, 1846, 1862. Byo. 

London. Cloth. $4.90 A 

Herbert ISlpenoer* Education: Intdlectual, Moral, and PhysicaL 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.25 ABC 

Howard Stannton. The Great Schools of England. An Account 
of the Foundations^ Endowments, and Discy[>Hne of (he chiqf 
Seminaries of Learning in England, 8yo. London. Cloth. $3.00 A 

Heinrich Steflbns. German University I^fe. The Story qf my 
Career as a Student and Professor. With Personal Bemembran- 
ces of Goethe, SchtOer, N&odlis, and Others, ^anslated 6y W. L. . 
Gage. 12mo. Phila. Cloth. $1.25 A B 

C. B. Stetson. Technical Education: What it is and what American 
Public Schocds should teach. An Essay based on an Examination 
of the Methods and Besidts of Technical Education in Europe, as 
shown by Official Reports, 16mo. Boston. Cloth. $1.25 A B 

John Swett Methods of Teaching, A Hand-Boole of Principles, 
Directions, and Working Modus for Common School Teachers, 
12mo. N. Y. Cloth. $1.60 ABC 

Anffnst Vogel. Systematiscfie Encydopddie der Padagogik. Ein 
Wegweiser durch das gesammte Gebwt der Erziehung, MU aus- 
filhrlicher Angabe der LUeratur. Byo. Eisenach. Paper. $1.60 A 

J. P. Wickersham. Methods of Instruction, or, (hat part of (he 
Philosophy of Education whim treats of the Nature of the several 
Branches of Knowledge, and the Method of Teaching them, 12mo. 
PhUa. Cloth. $1.75 A B 

(The foregoing Lists will be modified for future editions so far as may 
appear adyisable, or as occasion may demand. — The several books enu.m.> 
erated above will be supplied by E. Stelgex & Cf).^ '^O'W "T^-^^O^ 
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Supplementary List. 



lM»Qt±tgjlL Tlie Reign of Law. 12m 

JT.T. doth. «.oo 
AUxudar BtiiL Tlit Seme* and the In- 

UOtct. 8to. N. Y. IS.00 
■ llhid and Sodi/. The Thforiet of 



N. Y. Clotli. 



a Body. 
a«u- IMatioH. 12i 
11.50 

The KnoWon* and Ihe WiU, 8v< 

N. Y. Cloth. t£.i>0 
TistOT Cmuiii. Oovrse of the Eitlory 0/ 

Modem PhUomnliu. 5 vols, llmo, 

N. Y. Cloth. I1.DU 
I. W. Vtnix. Chapters oii Language. 

8to. London, Cloth. H.SO 
Th. PriU. Stqitlae iTun lyateme complet 

a'lntbvaHon f- --^ ' 

hittoirt. 8to. 



- Physiology of Comnton IMe. Itoo. 
vols. nTy: Cloth. B«liM.0O 
Sir John Lnhbook. The Origin iff Civ- 

iliiofion, and the CnirtiKoa Oondition 
qfMan. I2ma. N. Y. Cloth. tl.OO 
:. LongnaTilla HanMl. Mttmhytict; 
or, Uie Philoaopliy of Oontctoutneti. 
Phenomeaal and Jleal, llmo. S. Y. 
Cloth. tl.IG 



sjie amipl 
n eldelei 
tsUoiboatg. 



InleUeciual 
. 12.00 
■(King Ihe 



Fh. Oilb. HMBcrton. 
£iC«. 8yo. feostciu. 

W. Bamilton. Lectmn, «nur 

Melaphytleai anil Logical 

1 Tola. 8to. N. Y. Clolh. (7.00 

Diseuenone on PhSorophy and LU- 

graivre, Eiucntiim and VninersUy Re- 
form. 810. N. y. Cloth. *:i "" 

0. Hi|iB«4n. L'lntlruiHion Pub: 
Ary&Urre. l3ino. P«rlB. Psper^ M.50 

VlmtrveUon PubUqve dans les 

Sate du Sard. — Suede, Xbrvege, 
Vanemaric l-ima. Paris. Paper, tl-fO 

L'Inttruelion Publiqve m AUe- 

magne. lima. Paris. Paper. t\.1& 

L'Intlnutttm Publiqiie aia Elals- 

Unie. llmo, Paris. Paper. tl.lO 

L'lnHnicHon PuUigue en Kalie. 

llmo. Paris. Pappf. 11.16 

L'/mfrurtion PaMiqun pendant la 

Bivohilvm. 12ino. Purla. Paper. II " 

W. B. jBToni. ElenientoFy Lessons 
Logic, DedueUve and InSuiXire. 18r 
London. Cloth. «1.40 

ITie Principles of fhlence. A Trem 

on Zogio and i^aienliflc Method. 1 
London. Cloth. 2 to1«. *' "" 



— Body and Mittd: an Awujiy into 

their Connection and Mutual Mbienae, 

eapedaSy in r^erence lo Meiial Dit- 

orders. With Appendll. llmo. N. T. 

Cloth. SLGO 
8. Kill. . 

N.T. Clotli 
J .D. HonU. mmary of Moda-n Fhir 

loaophy. Bvo. N. Y. Gotb. tS.SO 
Hoah Porter. The Human InteHenL Sro. 

N. Y. Cloth. tS.OO 
A. Kittnt. Sygiane Ikritrire, AubicnM 

de VEcote lur ta SanH dra Otfantt. 

IiHmo. Paria. Paper. I1.D5 
H. Spuiogr. The atudg of Sociology. 

nmoT^N.Y. Cloth, ilio 
Lndirig Strftrnpsll. I'tyi^wtogitiiM Pi- 

dngogik. 8T0. Leipzig. Paper. >1.00 
W. TbDDiaon. Outline qf the noeetiary I 

Lain of Thouglit. llmo. Jt. T. Cloth. I 

II. SO I 

;, Wavland. Vie Elemente of Pomaai 

EBonomy. ISmo. N. Y. WoUi, «.TS 




Abridgment for acliaola and a.. _ 
ts. lemo. N. Y. aoUi. lO.TO ] 

W. D. VhitaeT' The W* Bnd Oroalk 
of Langwige. lima. N. T. Clott. 
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NEWCOMB'S 

MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY. 

(Ready.) (Ready.) 

TRIGONOMETRY. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

(In press.) (In preparation.) 

CALCULUS. 

By SIMON NEWCOMB, Prof, of Mathematics U. S. Navy, 
Member of the National Academy, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, Supt American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, Author of Newcomb's Astronomy (American Science 
Series) etc., etc. 

I®* A copy of the Algebra or Geometry for examination with view 
to introduction mailed post paid to teachers for pj cents, 

GARDINER'S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, 

EUGENE'S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND LESSONS. 

THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 

HANDBOOKS IN SCIENCE, LITERATURE. ART AND HISTORY, 

FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE. 

BAIN'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

CHAMPLIN'S YOUNG FOLKS' CATECHISM OF COMMON 

THINGS, AND YOUNG FOLKS' ASTRONOMY, 
BOREL'S GRAMMAIRE FRAN^AISE. 
GASCS FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 
PYLODETS FRENCH COURSE, 
SAUVEUR'S M^THODE NATURELLE. 
WHITNEY'S GERMAN COURSE, 
WHITNEY'S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
OTTO'S GERMAN AND FRENCH COURSES, 
KLEMM'S LESE- UND SPRACHBUCHER, 
HENESS' NATURLICHE METHODE, 
STERN'S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. 

And numerous other edutational works. Catalogue Free. 

HBNBY HOLT & CO., 12 Eut 23d St, NEW YQBJ&. 
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EDUC ATIONAL B OOKS. 
SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 

By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. 

From thb Latest Retisbd English Edition. With an Exhaustiyb Analysis, 
Additional Words fob Illustration, and Questions for Eslamenattons. 

By THOMAS D. SUPPL^iE. 

1 Vol. 400 pages. Net price $1.00. 
The adcarUages claimed for it, over aU other editions, are asfbtUnos: 

1. A complete and ezhaostiTe analysis of the revised text has been added. 

2. A set of qaestions has been prepared, designed not only to call forth the facts 
stated by the author, but also to follow np lines of thought suggested by him. 

3. At the end of each lecture a list of words has been added, illustrating its 
various topics, and intended to encourage original research on the part of the papiL 

CopUi/or examination tent post paid — on receipt of 75 cents. 



Translated into Eng^lish Verse (Scott's Ballad Metre). 

By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., of Oxford. 

1 voL, crown 8vo, 506 pages.- Retail price $2.00. Price U> Students $1.50. 

Just Published: 

ARMSTRONG'S 

PBIMEB OF UNITED STATES HISTOEY 

fbr School and Family Use. 

With. 6 new and beautifully colored Maps, from original drawings. 
1 ToL Square 16mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

THE UNABRIDGED STUDENT'S HALLAM. 

FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

1. THE MIDDLE AGES. Europe during the Middle Ages. The revised 

and corrected edition. 2 vols., cr. 8vo. $2.50. {Frice for use as text-hooks, 
83 cents per volume.) 

2. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

from the Accession of Henry YIII. to the death of George 11. Including Mr. 
Hallam*s Supplemental Volume of Revision up to 1848. Indispensable to 
Students. Complete in 2 vols. cr. 8vo. $2.60. {Price for use as text-books, 
83 cents per volume.) 

S. INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

in ihe ISth, 16th, and 17th Centuries. Revised and corrected edition. Compl. 
in 2 vols., cr. 8vo. $2.50. {Price for use as text-hooks, 83 cents per vol.) 

L MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

since the Accession of George III., 1760—1860. With a new Supplementary 
Qiapter, 1860—1871. Bv Thomas Ehskinb Mat. 2 vols. $3.60. {Price for 
Students, $1.16 per vol. ) "May" is a continuation of and uniform with Haluun 
Cofies sent by maUpostpaid — on receipt qf Price by tke Publishers. 



A. a ARMSTRONG & SON, Publishers, Booksellers, Importers, 

114 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

The American Educational Series. - 

This justly popular Series of Text-books is noted for it? 
freshness, completeness, admirable gradation, and the beauty and 
substantial nature of its manu^ture. It comprises a full and 
thorough course of study, from the simplest Primer to the most 
advanced Mathematical and Scientific work. Among which are: 

Sanders^ Union Readers, 

American Educational Seaders, 
l^wi/nton^s Shipplementary Headers, 
Stvinton^s Word-book Series, 
Skvinton^s Geographies, 
MdM/nson^s Mathematics, 
KerVs Gramfim/anrs, 

Wdpster^s Dictionaries, 
Gray^s Botanies, 
8penceria/n Copy -Books, 
Bryant & Stratton^s Book-Keeping, 
Wilson^s Histories, 
Surinton^s Histories, 
Misqtielle^s French Course, 
Woodbury ^s Germa/n Course, 
WelW Science, 
JSUot & Storer^s Chemistry, 
Bana^s Geology, 

Silli^nan^s Phys. €t/nd Chem., 
Whitens Industrial Drawings, 

And many other well-known works. 



CATALOGUES and Circulars, descriptive of The 
American Educational Series of School and College Text- 
Books, mailed free to any address. 

lYISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., P\s3Wm3wb»» 

753 and 755 Btc«Aw«5, ^^S^ ^^^«S^ 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 



AfPLETOIS' SCHOOL KEADEKS, 

Consisting of Five Books. 

By WM. T, SARBI8, Supt. Public Schools. 
St. Louis; ANDREW a. BICKOFJF, 

Supt. of Instruction, Clevelamd, O.; JttARK 



SAILEY, Instructor in £llocution, Yale 
College. 

Appletoni' FintEeader. Small 4to, 90 pp. 
Applotoni' Second Header. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Applotona* Third Seader. 12mo, 214 pp. 
Appletons' Fourth Seader. 12mo, 248 pp. 
Appletoni* Fifth Seader. 12mo, 471 pp. 



THE lODEL COPY-BOOKS. 



APPLETOIS' 6E0€RAPHIES. 

AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 

Another Signal Improvenrient 

The remarkable success which Appletons' 
Headers have attained, is due to the &ct that 
no effort or expense was spared to make 
them not only mechanically superior, but 
practically and distinctively superior in their 
embodiment of modem experiences in teach- 
ing, and of the methods followed by the 
most Buccessfol and intelligent education of 
the day. 

We now offer a new series of (Geographies, 
in two books, which will as fax excel aU geo- 
graphical text-books hitherto published as 
our Readers are in advance of the old text- 
books in Beaders. 

THB SERIES. 

Appletoni' Elementary Geography. 
Small 4to, 108 pages. 

Appletoni' Higher Geography. Large 
4to, 128 pages. 



In six Numbers. With Groodman's 
Sliding Copies. 

The Primary Ckipy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 



Utm lUWM SERIES. 

Easy Drawing Leasoni, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 

Synthetic Series. Four Books and Manual. 

Analytic Series. Four Books and Mannal. 

PerspectiYe Series. Four B'ks and Manual. 

Advanced PerspectiYe and Shading 
Scries. Four books and Manual. 

Industrial Courses in 

Textile Designs, Outline and Eelief 
Designs, medianical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 



STICUEI'S lAICIVAfiE SEUES. 

Child's Book of Langnage. A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; n. 
Studies in Animals; in. Studies in 
Plants; lY. Stndies of Words. Teach- 
ersl Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to **The C!hlld*s Book of Lan- 



guage 



n 



These are charming books for awakening 
and developing thought and for acquiring 
the fluent use of language. 



GoBNEZiL's Geoobaphixs; Afpletons' Asithmetios; Quaokxmbob's Hisiobies; 
Gbammabs, and Bhstobio; Ballabd'8 Wobds, Wobd-Wbiteb, and Pzbcbs to Speak; 
Pbimebs of Soienos, Histoby, and Litebatube; YouicANs's Botanies and Ghemistbt; 
Mobse's Zoology; LeC!onte's Geolooy; Habkness's Latin Sebies (New Obucbcab 
nearly ready); Hadlky's Gbeex. etc., etc., etc., all of which are among the most 
popular and successful text-books of the day. 

Our list embraces standard works representing every d^artment of study firom j 
-the Kindergarten to the Uniyersity. , 

Catalogues, price lists, and '^Educational Notes" sent f^ee on application, and 
the most fkyorable terms made for first introduction. 



D. APFLETO^ & CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORK, BOSTON , C^Sl^M^, %i^ FRANCISCO. 
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Four Valuable Books for Teachers. 



♦•» 



SPENCER. 



Edacati(m: 

Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 

By HERBERT SPENCER, 



AUTHOR OF '*A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY." 

One volame, 12mo, 283 pacres Price, 91*25. 

Contents: I. What Knowledge is of Most Worth ? II. Intellectual Edacation; III. 
Moral Education; lY. Physical Education. 




VOLUME XXV. ''INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES:' 

Education as a Science. 

By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 

PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

One Tolume, 12mo, 453 pages Price, 91*75. 

Contents: I. Scope of the Science of Education; II. Bearings of Physiolo^; III. 
Bearings of Psychology; IV. Terms explained; V. Education Values; vLSe- 
guence of Subjects: Psychological; VII. Sequence of Subjects: Logical; VIll. 
Methods; IX. The Mother Tongue; X. The Value of the Classics; XI. The 
Renovated Curriculum; XII. Moral Education; XIII. Art Educanon; XFV. 
Proportions, Appendix, Further Elxamples of the Object-Lesson, Passing Ex- 
planations of Terms. 



JOHONNOT. 



Principles and Practice of Teaching. 

By JAMES JOHONNOT. 



One Tolume, 12mo, cloth, 306 pages.. Price, 91*50. 

Contents: I. What ia Education; II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Devel- 
opment, and the Mel^ods most conducive to Normal Growth; III. Objective 
Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Principles; IV. Subjective Teaching: its 
Aims and Place in the Course of Instruction; V. Object Lessons: their Value 
and Limitations; VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a Course of 
Instruction; VII. Pestalozzi, and his Contributions to Educational Science; 
VIII. Froebel and the Kindergarten; IX. Agassiz; and Science in its Relation 
to Teaching; X. Contra8ted Systems of Education; XI. Physical Culture; XII. 
Esthetic Culture; XIII. Moral Culture; XIV. A Course of Study; XV. Country 
Schools. 



BALDWIN. 



Art of School Management. 

A Teaet'Booik far Normal Schools and Normal InstiitUet. A Hand- 
and Reference-Book for Teachers, School-Officers and Parents, 

By J. BALDWIN, 

PRESIDENT OP THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 

One volume, 12mo, 504 pa^es Price, 91.50. 

Contents: I. Educational Instrumentalities; IT. School Organization; III. School 
Government; FV. Course of Study and Programme; V. Study and Teaching; 
Vr. Class Management and Class Work; VII. Management of Graded Schools; 
Vm. Grading, Examinations, BeoordSj and Reports; IX. Professional Edu- 
cation; X. Educational Systems, Educational Progress, and School Supervision. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

NRW YORK, BOSTON, CHLQAG^, ^K^ Ig^K^^^SS^^^^ 
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Edncational Publications. 



AbMtVs Abereromble's Intelleetiukl 

Philosophy. Inquiries concerning the In- 
tellecttial Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth. By John Abbkckombis, M* D. With 
additions by Jacob Abbott* zamo, 90 cents. 

Abbott's Ab«rcromble's Xoral Phlloso- 

phy. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 
By John Abbrcrombib, M. D. With addi- 
tions by Rev. Jflux>b Abbott, xsmo, 90 cents. 

Adams's New Arithmetio. Revised edi- 
tion. By Daniel Adams, M. D. xamo. 
65 cents. 

Adajns's ImproTed Arithmetic. An Im- 
proved edition of Adams's New Arithmetic 
(first published in 1837), rewritten in a style 
much condensed. With additions by Daniel 
Adams, M. D. xamo, 65 cents. 

Addieks's Elementary Freneh. An ele- 
mentary practical book for learning the 
French language. By Mrs. Addicks. zamo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 



Compendium of A s t ron omy, for Schools. By 
ProC Olmstbd. A new edition, revised by 
Prod Snell. zamo, $x. 

Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell). 
An introduction to Astronomy, for college 
students. By Prof. Olmstbd, Yale College. 
Third stereotjrpe edition. Revised by Prof. 
Snell, Amherst College. 8vo, $a. 

Olmsted's CoUeffe Philosophy (Snell}. 
An introduction to Natural Philosophy, for 
college students. By ProC Olmstbd. New 
stereotype edition. Pfof. Snell's second re> 
vLvion. Svo, $3.za, 

Parker's Natural Philosophy. First Les- 
sons in Natural Philosophy. By R. G Par- 
KBR. z6mo, 50 cents. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plymp* 
ton). A Compendium of Natural and £x- 
perimental Philosophy. By Richard G. 
Parker. A thorough revision, with addi- 
tions, by G. W. Plympton. zamo, #1.50. 



Coffln's Conic Sections. Elements of Conic Preston's Book-keeping. A System of 



Sections and Analytical Geometry. By Prof. 
J. H. Coffin. Svo, cloth, $x.35. 

Dymond's Moral Philosophy. Essays on 

the Principles of Morality, and on the Private 
and Political Rights and Obligations of Man- 
kind. By J. Dvmond, lamo, cloth, f i.io. 
Kirkham's Grammar. English Grammar 
for the use of Schools. By Samuel Kirkham. 
xamo, 60 cents. 

Ijovell's United States Speaker. Exer- 

cbes in Elocution, for Colleges and Schools. 
ByJoHN E. LovBLL. zamo, $x. 35. 

liOTell's New School Dialognes. Dra- 
matic Selections for Schools and Families. 
By John E. Lovbll. xamo, Ix.as. 

Northend's liittle Speaker. Prose. Poetry, 
and Dialogues, for Primary Classes. By 
Charles Northbnd. i8mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Northend's Ameriean Speaker. Exer- 
cises for Declamation in Schools. By C. 
Northbnd. zamo, 85 cents. 

Northend's School Dialognes. One hun- 
dred and twenty Selections for Schools. By 
C. Northbnd. zamo, 85 cents. 

Olmsted's School Astronomy (Sn^l). A 



Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry, 
with a complete treatise on Equation of Pay- 
ments. By Lyman Preston. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Royal 8vo, |z.65. 

Scott's Manual of United States History. 

A Manual of History of the United States, 
with the Constitution and Declaration of In- 
dependence; with questions. For the use of 
Schools. By David B. Scott. A new edi- 
tion. 55 cents. 
Scott's Review History. A Short Outline 
History of the United States, for review 
grades and beginners in the study. By Da- 
vid B. Scott, Jr. zamo, doth, 70 cents. 

Underhill's New Table-Book. The Arith- 
metical Primer; or. New Table-Book. By 
Daniel C. Undbrhill. 36 pp., z8mo, pa- 
per, 4 cents; half bound. 8 cents. 

Whelpley's Compend of History. ACom- 
pend of Universal History. By Samuel 
Whelplsy. Revised by Joseph and Samuel 
Emerson, zamo, $1.35 ^_ 

Zachos's New American Speaker. u?S9 
torical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies, 
and Dialogue, for schools and colleges. By 
J. C. Zachos. Large zamo, $z.65. 



Copies mailed upon receipt of priinted price. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. Special terms for introduction. 

COLLINS k BBOTHEIt, Pu\Aidie»| 4\4^twiA>R«5^'S«N\ X<3SS^ 
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The Montlily Index 

To the current Periodical Literature of the World, ia EngUsh^except Fiction. 
The only Publication of the kind in the World. 

Useful to 

Teachers, Students, School Officers, Libraries, Clergymen, Lecturers, 

Physicians, Lawyers, 

To all Literary and Professional Workers, to all who read 
the Magazines and Periodicals of the Day. 

An invaluable aBslBtant to those who desire to keep np with the times. — Smithem 
CfoUegian, 

Of great convenience to readers and writers. — New York Times, 

Something that students and periodical readers have long needed. — 3%« MetKoditt, 

Price $L00 per year; 10 Cts. per copy. 

Published at the Office of 
THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, 10 Spruce St, NEW YORK. 

Tlie A-merican Bookseller • 

A semi-monthly journal, devoted to the interests of book 
buyers and book readers, containing complete lists of the new 
books as soon as published; announcements of all books in 
I)ress; pithy, descriptive and critical notices and reviews; and 
literary news of all sorts. 

A very agreeable literary companion. Every teacher would And it entertaining and 
useful. — Iowa Journal of jEdueoUion, 

Of interest to all fond of the latest literary news. — LotanUle Courier-Journal. 
No one can keep thoroughly posted on the new books of the day without it. —Journal 
qfProgreu, 

It ftimishes just such news as we have often looked for, but have been unable to 
find. — TufU Collegian. 

One of the most useful and carefully prepared guides to book-buying is Thk Aicebi- 
OAK BooKSBLLXB, brought out under the auspices of the American News Comiwny. Its 
articles are weU prepared, and its summaries invaluable. Every number presents new 
improvements. — N. T. World. 

Oathers together and gives us more literary information than any similar publica- 
tion we have. — Philadelphia Morning Pott. 
Vh It is a careful and faithful record ol everything concerning publishers, books, and 

authors, and one of the most useful and interesting publications of its kind. — PkHa- 
ddphia City Item. 

Price $1.00 per year; 5 Cts. per copy. 
^ Published by THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
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lOVBER'B DIFFEBZNTIALAHD IN- 
TEO&&L CALCULUS. 

,.r.n, Clolh, |:,..s. TaToichmSiA^ 



RoyMHiuaii 



ATTWOOD'S FBACTICAL BLOW-FIFE 
AS8ATIM0. 

lime. Cloth, illustrilcd, »jj». 

EZPEBIXETAL OBGAXIC 
CHXIOBTAT. 

FOR STiinHh-rs. By H. CiiAFHAN Joms. 

rBBScorrs pboxihate oroamio 

AHALTSIS. 

Ooih. r 



iriRiL Bx P[<A to. It 



XAHUITB LEGAL CHZKnTBT. 

lUintntcd. limn. CloIh. tioo- 
Lmal CBvaimtT. A Onldo to the Detection 

Colni, Fin-Hinft, vtd GtiLlDfl, u Appllnl u 
Obui)«( laiUpnMoBK, For tha Cm u 
CbomUtii, PhjiMan^ iMMjon, yhanaasm^ 
ud Bxpsn. TmnliUd, wllh wliUCIaiiK. Id 
cludlw aUrtflrBODkiudlleiiiidniaDruxlcD 
Ion. etc., tram Om i'meh dT A. Kiainrr. Bj 

FLYHFTOH'S BLOW-FIFE AKAITBIB. 



IxmonPCTiosToCimocjLPnTBioa: I>f»igne 
rOr the Use of Ac^einlH; Cnllf^fl and HL^ 

TrInUy Ciillep?, Hanr<)ri 
ELIOT AHD STOBEB'B QUAIITAnTE 
GHEKICAL Alf ALT6IS. 



FSBSCOTTS AND DOUOLU' dlTAII- 
TATTVZ CHZiaCAL AHAITBIB, 

Third Ediuon. R«i5«J. BVD, Cloth, Ij.^a 
le m IhB Fmcllwl atnily of Chamimry »nil 






's»loh(?SiMj 



'apecTtic'finivliJin.Wi'iebUi vidUeMuti^, 
ito. ByH«ifiLri.M<nT,Jr.,E.M.,Pli.l>. 
BSnSTEIB'B CHSHICAL AKALTSIB. 



.?i;; 



CALSWBLL AHD BEENZKAIT'B 
CHEKICAL FEA<niCE. 

vo. Cloth. i88 pnECE. IltiHlraied. New 
ubd akUFE«d editioD. $i.^. 

aCollegnuid Normal 



idUlgllBcliaDll. Bjrt 
icond fdltlon, TtTlaBd mod axnoud. 
FKBBOOIT'8 ftUALUAIlVB 
GHEHUTBT. 



Cft-oprradoa of the Anthara, bj W. 
Ripm NirBQLS, ProfMnor of Chemh 
tlie Muflac^uBattdlDAEtntflDrTechIioJi>», i 4>] mi-niKiJi- 

Oipi«a eent by maS, pott-paid, on reoefpf <f price. 
D. YXN WOSTBAND, Pnt^tw, ~~ 
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WEBSTEE'S ITNABEIDaED DIOTIONAET. 






r- til 




■i'sl s. 



1, itjina Jib; £. Jib; 3, tare-loii-miit-stay aill; 
4, (oie-coarle; S, fontsp sail; fl; toretop-gidluit Mil; 
T, foTB-royal; 8, tore sky-BiU; S, toraro]^ Btaadiog 
•all; 10, foroWp-gallint stnadlng mil; 11, fnretop- 

Mll; 14, malutop-g'mUaAt Bill; IB, mslD-Vofia; 16, 
mjUn Bkr-Hbll; IT, m&ln rayHl Btnddlng-iidl; IH, 
''~i top-gallaiit fltrtddlELg-Kftll ; 19, mKlntop-mut 



tnddlDg tail; 20, ID 



-royil; 



New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
1 1 8,O0O Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Words and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Xames. 
Published by G. & C. MEREIAM, 

SPRINQPIELD, Maaa. 



UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Ifevwt, I Hanr^'B Oeogrrapliies. I TeuWa Buy Algabn. 

^''"■'. ?S£.fSS,t.c. "^"i'- ""^ «""^ 

B«Bt. I GlldersIeeTe'H Latin, &c. 1 BildenlMTa'a "Ltfaa Otuunu. 
It can b« aaSe\j said that Hanry's Geographies, Gildsnileeve's Latin and Venable's 
Eas7 Algebra are skillftilly adapted to the most interestlTig and most thoroogh 
modes f^ioatraotion. OfUiia, thonsanda orietters sad teatiaioiilala from all parts 
of the coDDtry leave no room for danbL Sunplee: Easy Algebra, 6S centa; 
Latin Primer, 65 cents; BeriBed Hannal of Get^apbj, $1.20. Send Ibr CiMoIan. 



UNiVBRsrrr puBLismNG company. 
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EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 



♦ •» 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

AXERICAll POEMS. SelectionB of entire 
Poems from the works of Lonofbllow, 
Whittieb, Bbtant, Houces, Lowell, 
and Emerson, with Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes explaining the His- 
torical and Personal Allusions. 463 
pages, $1.25. Teachers' price, 95 cents. 

AMERICAK PROBE. Selections from the 
works of Hawthobhe, Ibyino, Long- 
fellow, Whittieb, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thobeau,Emebson. With IntrodnctionB 
and Notes. $1.25. Teachers' price, 95 c. 
A book of entire stories, sketches, and 
essays, embracing some of the best specimens 
in these departments of American Literature. 

BALLADS AVD LTBICS. Selected by 
Henbt Cabot LoDQE. $1.25. Teachers' 
price, 95 cents. 
A very attractive collection of about one 
hundred and fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, 
placed generally in chronological order, begin- 
ning^ with "Chevy Chase", and coming down 
through the long line of English and American 
poets to the present time. 

POETBT FOB CHILDBEK. Edited by 
Samuel Eliot, LL.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Publio Schools, Boston. 
16mo, 327 pages, iUostrated with sixty 
original designs by the best artists. 
$1.00. Teachers' price, 75 cents.* 
A delightful book of the best short poems 

in EUiglish and American Literature, such as 

children will read with equal profit and satis- 

faction. 

LOEOFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 

from the works of Henbt Wadsworth 

Longfellow. With illustrations. 12mo, 

50 cents. Teachers' price, 40 cents. 

These ''Leaflets" comprise short poems 

and a few prose passages from Longfellow's 

writings. They are bound in a pamphlet, and 

are also put up in a box in single leaves for 

distribution and use in schools. 

SIX STOBIES FECK THE ABABIAN 
EIGHTS. Edited by Samuel Eliot, 
LL.D., late Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Boston. With new and beau- 
tifhl illustrations, by the best artists 
and engrayers. 60 cents. Teachers' 
price, 45 cents. 

SIX POPTTLAB TALES. Two Series. 
FuUy illustrated. Also SELECTED 
POPTTLAB TALES. 20 cents each. 
Teachers' price, 15 cents. 



HOTTSEHOLD EDTTCATIOE. By Hab- 
bdet Mabtimsau. ''Little Classic'' style, 
18mo, $1.25. Teachers' price, $1.00. 
An exceedingly wise and helpful book for 
teachers. It discunes the best methods of de- 
veloping and training all the powen, physical, 
mtellectual, and moral; emphasizes the impor- 
tance of habit; and, in short, abotmds in excel- 
lent suggestions which will help many teachers 
in difficult and perplexing situations. 

OETHETHBESHOLD. ^T.T.Mungeb. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. Teachers' price. 
80 cents. 

A book of thoroughly sensible, judicious, 
sympathetic, helpful essays on Jhirpose, Friends 
and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Re- 
liance and Courage, Health, Reading and In- 
tellectual Life, Amusements, and Faith. Teach- 
ers will find it an excellent book to put in the 
hands of their older ptqiils. 

"This book touches acts, habits, character, 
destiny: it deals with the i»esent and vital 
thought in literature, society, life; it stimulates 
one with the idea that life is worUi living; there 
are no dead words in it." New York limes. 

The chapter on "Reading" is one of the 
best, wisest, and most discriminating of all that 
we have read on that topic. — Lutheran Ob* 
server (Philadelphia). 

BOOKS. An Essay. Bv B. W. Emebson. 
One of the best and most suggestiye 
essays ever written by Hr. Emerson, or 
written on the important subject of 
Books. This essay, with eight other 
essays by Mr. Emerson on Culture, Be- 
havior, Beauty, Art, Eloquence, Power, 
Wealth, and Illusions, forms a ^'Modern 
Classic" volume. 75 cents. Teachers' 
price, 60 cents. 

WOBDS AND THEIB TTSES. By Ri- 
OHABD Gbant White. New and reyised 
edition. ■ 12mo, $2.00. 
We take leave of this interesting volume 
with thanks to the author for the valuable ser- 
vice which he has rendered to the English lan- 
guage in pointing out the abuses to which it 
has been made subject, and the errors which 
sure of common occurence in its colloquial and 
literary use. — New York Tribune, 

EVEBT-DAT EEOLISH. By Bichabp 
Gbanb White. I2mo, $2.00. 
A book of great value to all who appreciate 
accuracy and fitness in the use of language. It 
treats many points in speech, writing, gram- 
mar, and special words and phrases, and is 
written with so much humor that it is as e£iCS?^«d 
taining as it is useful. ^ 



B>r sale by Booksellers. Sent, post paid, on receipt of price by (he Publishers, 
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STANDARD LITERATURE AND ART. 



BELF-CULTUBE. By James Fbeeman Clabkb. 12mo. $1.50, 

"Twenty-two Lectures full of the ripe experience, profound wisdom, broad views and 
beautiful religious spirit, which makes Dr. Clarke one of the foremost men of his day." 
Saturday Evening Gazette, 

SKETCHES AlTD SEMIKISGENGES OE THE RADICAL CLUB. 12mo. $2.00. 
A work of oyer 400 pages, prepared under the direction of Mrs. John T. 
Sabgbnt, and containing choice gleanings from the discussions and conversa* 
tion4 on philosophy, religion and - literature, which haye been held at the 
Chestnut Street Radical Club, by many of the foremost thinkers of America. 
The words of Bartol, Weiss, Eyerett, Emerson, Ghanning, Frothingham, Hedge, 
Fiske, Alcott, James, Crancb, Higginson, and other leaders in religious and 
philosophical thought. 

A HAHB^OOK OE LEGENBABY AITB MTTHOLOOICAL ABT. By Clara 
Erskinb CLEifENT. Profuscly illustrated, and with a complete index. Four- 
teenth edition, reyised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth, $3.00. 

FAIKTEBS. SCULFTOBS, ABCHITECTS, EKGBAVEBS, AITB THEIB WOBKS. 

A Hand-book, with many illustrations and monograms. By Claba Erskii^e 
Clement. Seyenth edition, reyised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth, $3.00. 

OXJB POETICAL EAVOBITES. Edited by Bey. A. C. Eendrick, D.D. Household 
Edition. First, Second, and Third Series, each complete in one yolume, and 
sold separately. 12mo. $2.00 @ yolume. 

This admirable collection of choice poetry is equal to the great single-volume collec- 
tions, and much more convenient to handle. The flower of American and British poesy is 
included in these volumes, with several grand translations from the Latin, French, and German. 

ASPECTS OF OEBMAK CULTUBE. A yolume of Essays and Criticisms. By 6. 
Stanley Hall, Ph.D., Harvard Uniyersity Lecturer on Contemporary German 
Philosophers and on Pedagogy. 12mo, $1.50. 

Twenty-eight chapters on varying phases of German life, thought, and theories; on 
Lasalle, Herman Lotze, Hegel. Hartmann; on pessimistic ethics, spiritualbm, hypnotism, and 
aesthetics: on the new Cultus war. the latest works on German philosophy, the study of 
psychology; on the Passion Play, and the Leipsic fair. 

THE TBIP TO ENGLAKB. By Wh. Winter. Blnstrated by Joseph Jefferson. 
$2.00. 

*'England in a drop of honey." — Harper's Magazine, "A delicious view of England/' 
— Scribner. "As sweet and pure as sincere." — Atlantic, 

HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 

The Heliotjrpe is a photo-mechanical print, in which the precision and absolute 
fidelity of photography is combined with the permanent qualities of ordinary 
printing. Nearly SOD choice and selected engrayings, worth from ten to fifty 
dollars each, have been copied by this process with unerring exactness. They 
are printed on the very best heavy bevelled plate paper, each one being 19x24 
inches in size, equally adapted for fhiming or portfolio. The works of the best 
engrayers have thus been duplicated, and the most celebrated and £Ekscinating 
pictures of the most celebrated artists of ancient and modem times; and these 
exquisitely delicate masterpieces are sold for FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Catalogues given or sent free on applicaivon, — These books are for sale by 
aU Booksellers, or wiU he sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by (he FMishers, 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 



• ♦• 



HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 

Rules and Exercises on English Composition. By the Bey. Edwin A. Abbott, 
M. A., Head Master of the City of London School. 16mo. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 

HOW TO PARSE. 

An Attexft to afplt thb Principles of Scholarship to English Grammar. 
With Appendixes in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctaation. By the Rev. Edwin A. 
Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the City of London School. 16mo. Cloth. Price $L00. 

ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By the Rey. Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School, 
and J. R. Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modem History in the Uniyersity of Cam- 
bridge. Part L, Vocabulary. Part H., Diction. Part IIL, Metre. Part lY., Hmts 
on Selection and Arrangement Appendix. One vol. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.60. 

HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

An Introduction to English Grammar. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., 
Head Master of the Cit^ of London School; Author of *'How to Write Clearly". 
**How to Parse", "English Lessons for English People". American Edition. Revved 
and Enlarged by Prof. Jobs G. R McElboy, A.M., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Itimo. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. 

Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Laura Elizabeth Poor. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price $2.00. 

The BufTalo Courier says: "The book, of course, is an elementary one, but it must be 
valuable to the young student who desires to get a complete view of literature and of the 
reciprocal relations of its various divisions. It can hardly fail to interest the reader in the new 
science of which it gives results, and lead him to more exhaustive studies for himself. If such 
a work could be made a school text-book it would give pupils a long start in their pursuit of a 
correct and systematic knowledge of language and literature." 

M^TZNER'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

An English Grammar: Methodical, Analytical, and Historical. Willi a Treatise 
on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and Syntax of the English Tongne, and 
nnmeroos Authorities cited in Order of Historical Development. By Prof..M.fiTZNER, 
of Berlin. Translated from the German, with the sanction of the author, by Clair 
James Greoe, LL.B., Fellow of the Philological Society. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price $15.00. 

A PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

From the Discovery op the Continent to the Present Time. With Brief 
Notes on Contemporaneous Events. Chronologically arranged. By Edward 
Abbott. Square 18m o. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

A PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION, 

By Edward Abbott. 18mo. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 

The above books are in use in a great many schools and academies through* 
out the United States and Canada. On application, we will be pleased to submit 
terms for Examination and Introduction. 
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Publications of Fr. Pustet & Go. 

Colonel, Rey. P. M. Catholic Sunday School Manual, containing Catechisms 
Devotions and Hymns. 16mo. 256 pp. $0.25 

Catechism of the Catholic Eeligion. 16mo. 146 pp. Paper bound, $0.18 

Little Sunday School Manual for Beginners. 16mo. 28 pp. $0.06 

^ejatBe^ P. ©roficr !atl)olifci)cr ^atc(fti8mu8, mit ctncm Slbriffc bcr 9lcUgion«* 
m\diWt filr hit reifcrc 3ugcnb uitb filr (Srmac^fcnc. C)nglnal*3lu«flabc 
^0. h 8. 256 ©citcit. @eb., $0.35 

^atftoUf^cr ^atc(fti8mu8, mit ciucm Slbriffc bcr 9letiQton8*®cf(!^t(!^tc, filr 

bic S5olt8f*ulcn. 9^o.2* OrtdnaUSluggabc. 8. 151®. ®eb., $0.25 

Kleiner lat^oL^otctfttSmu^ 9^0. 8* £)nainal*2lu«gabc. 12. 96 @. @cb.$0.12 

anfangsgrflnbc bcr fatl)ot.?e^rc fur bie I'lcincren ©c^fllcr. 36 @. (Sart., $0.05 

tni't «cirf|t*Untcrrt(ftt. 58 @. @tctf brofc^., $0.08 



ElgaSy M. J., Ph. D. New Series of English Beaders, written and arranged 
according to the German of Joseph Schstz. 

The School and Home Primer. 8vo. 32 pp. Stiff cover, $0.06 

The First Beader. 8vo. 80 pp. Bound, $0.26 

The Progressive Second B^Etder. 8vo. 220 pages. Bound, $0.50 

— The Progressive Third Beader. 8vo. 302 pp. Bound, $0.75 

flfefiitdite/ bie l^eittge, bed alten uub neuen Bunbed filr bie $o(f9fc^ute. SJ^tt 
104 mhtm unb %arte t)on ^{^aldflina. 8. 261 e. ®tK $0.35 

%alnlf §• 3E. Magister choralis. S^^corcttfc^'prafttftJ^e SInlcttung gum grc* 

gortant|(^en ^r4enj)efana. 8. ®th., $0.60 
Magister Chorahs, a theoretical and practical manual of Gregorian chant; 

translated and enlarged by Bev.N.DoNNELLT. 12mo. 300 pp. Half mor., $0.90 

Stelierfriittx. 9{egen9burger. 9ltut Sfolge. ©ammlung bierfHmmiger ^&nmx* 
gefdnge (fafl nur OrtginaU(Sompofutonen ie^^t lebenber (Som)>ontflen). legend' 
burg 1879. $artttur. 248 ®. Ouer^Duart. (Slegant geb., $3.00 

4 ©tngfhmmen cinjctn in bcrjctjiebenfarbigc Sctntbanb geb. mit gutteraL 

pr. Set $2.40; @tn}eU<^ttmmen, geb., @ $0.60 

9len0e, Rev. 3. (grpe« Scfc*, l^c^r* nnbUcbungSbutft jc. 8. 64 @. (5art., $0.12 

incited Scje^, ?cl)r- unb Uebung«buc^ jc 8. 160 @. @eb., $0.25 

2)ritte« ?cfe*, Sc^r* unb Ucbung«bu(3^ jc. 8. 392 @. Oeb., $0.60 

33terte« ?cfe*, Se^r* unb Uebungsbut^ jc. 8. 760 @. @cb., $1.00 

Mo^tf 3v P- <SdcUia. ©efang^ unb^ebetbud^ mit ben SDlelobien. 16. 648 @. 

Seinmanbbanb, $0.75 
. Jubilate Deo ! IHebcrbu^ filr ben tat^ol. ®ottc6bicn|l, fftr gcmif(3^ten (£^or. 

1877. 8. 692 @. ®cb., $2.00 
Cantate. ^at^oL ©efang* unb ©ebetbild^Icin mtt SOfJelobien. 32. 320 @. 

@eb., $0.30 
Orgclbeglettungjum Cantate, ncbjl leic^ten SSor* unb Sfiad^JpicIcn. Ciuct* 

Ouart. 196 @. @eb., $1.50 
Manuale Cantorum. 2lu«gug au8 bcu romifdften (£§oroIbfld^cm. 18. 728 @. 

®cb. in Seinroanb, $1.00 

The 'same, English edition. $1.00 

The same, French edition. $1.00 



9lo|r^ 3of. Cantiones Sacwe. ©ammlung latcinifci^er ^ird^engeffingc filr 
gemif^tcn (2f^or. 1878. 8. 436 @, 3n Scintoaubbanb, $1.25 

The same, English edition. 8vo. 460 pp. Cloth, $1.25 

The same, French edition. 8vo. 460 pp. Cloth, $1.25 

FR. PUSTET & CO., Publishers, NEW YO^^ «»3l ^^^^^^S^-^^fe^^ 
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MvAllarj^ Ber. Ifioh., Ka 1. Oatechiain of Ghzistian Doctrine for begixu 

ners. 70 pp. Ftoer, $0.08 
No. 2. Ofttflonium c^ Gfarurtian Doctrine. for parochial and Sunday 

Schoola. 135 pp. Stiff cover, $0.15 
— — No. 3. FamiliarEzplanation of Christian Doctrine. 613 pp. Cloth, $0.60 
OberhofRMT, H. Organ School for Catholic Organists. Qoarto. 284 pp. 

Bound, $3.50 

9«4>nr^ 3* ^ Snleitung imn f4riftlt4m <9ebanltnt)ortraae file @(^iile nnb 
HaM, neu beatbeitet oon 3. SBotttnger. 8. 368 ®. ®tl., $0.85 

fteiiKer. 3of. £el^tbu4 ber btut{(4en @prad)e ntit befonberer Serfidfui^ttgmig 
ber Drtbograpbie unb be6 ®ebanlenau$bni(!e6. 8. 124 @. ®eb., $0.20 

12 SBanbtafeIn gum Unterricbt im Gefang. ^dgted golioformat, nebft 

ftnleitunct gum @ebtau4. $2.70 

2)!e(eiben aufgegogen gum Huftfingen. $5.00 

C4i|#3. (Srfte6 Sefe*, Se(r» u.Uebung$bn(b fiir bte UntertlafTe. 8. 480. ^b.,$0.l2 

3»eite6 2t\t», 2t\r> u.Uebung«bu4 ffir bie aRitteinaffen. 8. 144®. ®eb.,$0.25 

SDrttte6 2t\t*, ittfC' n.Uebmigdbud) fiir bie ObetHaffen. 8. 368 @. ®eb., $0.60 

©diulwanbtafein: 22 @d)utoanbtafeln Don 3 of. 045^ $1.40 

j£)tefelben auf 11 ftarte ^appenbedel aufgejogetu $5.50 

^roge SBanbtafet jum Ueberfeten ber ^ntdfc^nft in bie Q[ttrrentf4rift, 

auf flarfem $apier. $0.25 

CA«et|^ $• l^tfaben unb Uebung9bu4 betm beutf^en @pra(^unterri(!^te in 
(S(ementarf4ulen« 12. 96 @. tS^eb., $0.25 

C4d>f4reil*6efte mit beutf^en 8orfd)riften Don bem $rofefforber J^aHigrap^ie 

ber UniDerjIt&t gu 9{otre S)ame, Snbiana. 8 $efte. |^ 2)ut}., $0.85 
SchultB. Dr. F. A Latin Grammar, adapted for the nse of Colleges, from the 

fiffceentn German edition of Prof. Dr. F. Sohultz's Grammar. 8yo. 316 

pp. Bonnd, $1.50 
The Latin Exercise Book, to accompany the Grammar. 8yo. 300 

pp. Bound, $1.25 

^ingeiilerger, 3.^ $rof. ©efangbfi^Ietn ffir fatbol. ^nberinben Ser. ©taaten 
^merila'S. aJHt 85 beutf^en unb 43 engiiMenlHebenu 32. 240 @. ®th., $0.25 

-— ^ Short Instractions in the art of singing plain chant 16mo. 80 pp. 
Bound, $0.25 

Spieas. Fr. An Elementary Grammar of the GredL Langpage, for the use 
of Colleges. Chiefly from the works of Fbxd. Spibss, Frof., and Dr. M. 
SEmxBT, Prof., by J. M. A. S cHUiirmm ss. 12mo. 245 pp. Bound, $1.50 

Greek and English Exercises, arranged according to the Greek Gram- 
mar of Fb. Sfeess and M. Sediixbt, by Dr. Th. Bbxttteb. With a Sup- 
plement containing Greek and English Exercises in Syntax, by Bev. Jos. 
Bainxb. 12mo. 204 pp. Bound, $1.50 

ttetoL Praltif4e«^anbn)9rterbu(i^bedbeutf4en®pra4gebrau49. 2 8anbe. 8. 
1500 @. ®eb., $1.75 

ttottinger/ 3of. Sel^rbuc^ fiir ben gefammten beutf^en 0pra4unterri(bt, mit 

Uebung«aufgaben. iD{it ort^ogto^^tfd^em BSrterbergeic^nig. 8* 496 .@. 

®eb., $1.25 
2)eutf(be6 Sefebu4 fiir Stealf^uleu unb Denoanbte Se^canflalten. L 5£^nl, 

fOr bie unteren ihirfe. 8. 880 @. ®eb., $1.10. II. ^tW, ffit bte mittleren^rfe. 

8. 380 e. ®th., $1.10. IIL Xl^eil, fiir bie oberen ieurfe. 8. 422 @. ®th., $1.10 
SAn, griebrid). 9RateriaIien gu fc^riftli^en Slrbeiten. (Sin ^anbbfi^lein fflr 

©(ftfllcr. 8. 150 @. ®eb., $0.40 
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STEIGEB'S French Series. 



AHN*S French Primer, By Dr. P. 
Heiik. Boards $0.25. (Great care has been 
bestowed upon the typographical execu- 
tion of this little book, the perplexing 
difficalty of the silent letters being allevi- 
ated by the use of distinguishing 

©mtLMsil® and hairline type. 

AHN*S French Re&dins Chfirts, 20 
Plates with Hand-book for Teachers. By 
Dr. P. Hknk. $1.00. (These Wall Charts are 
printed in very large type, the Hlent 

letters being shown by ©TEllililLIlIl© 
type cut expressly for the purpose.) 

The same. The 20 Plates mounted on 10 
boards. $3.76 net. Mounted on 10 boards 
and Tarnished. $5.00 net. 

(AHN'S French Primer and 
French Reading Charts may be 
advantageously used as an introductory 
course to any French Grammar,) 

AHITS Practical and Easy Method 
of Learning the French Lan- 
guage. By Dr. P. Henm. First Course. 
(Comprising a ftmdamental Treatise on 

. French Pronunciation, French and En- 
glish Exercises, Paradigms, and Vocabu- 
laries.) Boards $0.40. 

*Key to same. Boards $0.25 net. 

AHN*S Practical and Easy Meth' 
od of Learning the French Lan- 
guage. By Dr. P. Hemm. Second Course. 
(Comprising a Series of French and En- 
glish Exercises, Conversations, Elements 
of French Grammar with Index, and full 
Vocabularies.) Boards $0.60. 

*Key to same. Boards $0.25 net. 

AHN'S Practical and Easy Meth- 
od of Learning the French Lan- 
guage, By Dr. P. Bxjsnu. First and 
Second Courses, bound together. Half 
Boan $1.00. 

AHN'S Elements of French Gram- 
mar. By Dr. P. Henk. Being the Second 
Part of AHN-HENirS Practical 
and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language. — Second Course- 
printed separately. Boards $0.35 

AHN'S First French Reader, With 
Foot-notes and Vocabulary. By Dr. P. 
Hbnn. Boards $0.60; Half Boan $0.80. 



AHirS First French Reader, With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Dr. P. Bxss. 
Boards $0.60; Half Boan $0.80. 

These two editions of one and the same 
book differ solely in the typographical 
arrangement of Text and I^otes. In the 
latter the Notes are given separately on 
the pages following the 75 pieces of Text; 
in the former each page has at its bottom 
exactly so much of the Notes as is needed 
to explain the French Text above. In 
respect to Vocabulary, etc., both editions 
are alike. 

*Key to AHN*S First French Read- 
er, By Dr. P. Henm. Boards $0.30 net. 

AHN*S Second French Reader. With 
Foot-notes and Vocabulary. By Dr. P. 
Hemn. Boards $0.80; Half Boan $1.00. 

AHN*S Second French Reader, 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Dr. P. 
Hemn. Boards $0.80; Half Boan $1.00. 

*Key to ARN*S Second French 
Reader, By Dr. P. Henn. Bds $0.40 net. 

AHN'S French Dialogues, Dramatic 
Selections with Notes. Number One. 
(Specially suitable for young ladies.) 
Boards $0.30; Cloth $0.40. 

AHN'S French Dialogues. Dramatic 
Selections with Notes. Number Two. 
(Specially suitable for young gentlemen.) 
Boards $0.25; Cloth $0.35. 

AHN'S Fren ch Dialogu es. Dramatic 
Selections with Notes. Number Three. 
(Specially suitable for young ladies.) 
Boards $0.30; Cloth $0.40. 

Additional Tolumes of this Series of 
French Dialogues, which fally meet 
the requirements of advanced students, 
are in press, and will shortly be published. 

AHN'S Manual of French Conver- 
sation, In press. 

Collegiate Course. 

C A, SCHLEGEL, A French Gram- 
mar, For beginners. Half Boan $1.50. 

C, A, SCHLEGEL, A Classical 
French Reader, With Notes and 
Vocabulary. Half Boan $1.20. 

[* These Keys will be »upplied to 
teaehera only upon their direct applicatloa 
to the publiuiers.] 
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STEIGEB'S German, Series. 



AHN*8 Oertnan Primer, Edited by W. 
Orauebt. Boards $0.45. 

AUK'S German Beading Charts^ 25 

Plates with Hand-book for Teachers. By 
Dr. P. Hemm. $1.00. 

The same. The 25 Plates mounted on 13 
boards. $4.50 net. Tarnished $6.00 net. 

AHIfS Clerman ScHpt Charts. 4 Plates 
mounted on 4 boards, varnished $1.25 net. 

AHN*8 First German Booh, By Dr. P. 
Hekn. (Exercises in Beading, Writing, 
Translation, and Gonyersation. Printed 
in bold tjrpe and containing a very large 
amount of (German Script. Designed for 
the lowest two grades.) Boards $0.25. 

AHN*8 Second Ctertnan Book, By Dr. 

P. Henn. (Exercises in Reading, Writing, 
Translation, and Conversation. Contain- 
ing much German Script. With Dialogues, 
Paradigms, Vocabularies [with the pro- 
nunciation of all German words}. Conver- 
sational Exercises, Uncopimon Styles of 
German Type, and Specimens of German 
Business Handwriting.) Boards $0.45, Half 
Koan $0.60. 
These two books together form : 

AHN^SBudimentsofthe German Ijan- 

guage, Bv. Dr. P. Henn. First Course, 
oards $0.65, Half Roan $0.H0. 
*Key to same. Boards $0.25 net. 

Aini^S Third German Book, By Dr. 

P. Henn. Boards $0.45, Half Roan $0.60. 
*Key to same. Boards $0.25 net. 

AHN*S Fourth German Book, By Dr. 

P. Henn. Boards $0.60, Half Roan $0.80. 

*Key to same. Boards $0.25 net. 

AHJPS Rudiments of the Gennan Lan- 
guage, By Dr. P. Henn. Second Course. 
(This contains Ahn-Henn's Third and 
Fourth€termanBooks together.) Boards 
$1.00, Half Roan $1.25. 

ATIK*S Complete Method of the German 
jAtnguage, By Dr. P. Henn. (Ahn- 
Henn's First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth German Books together.) 
Strongly bound in Half Roan $1.75. 

AHK* 8 Synopsis of German Chrammar. 
By Dr. P. Henn. Boards $0.60. Half 
Roan $0.80. 

AHN'S First German Beader. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Dr. P. Henn. 
Boards $0.60, Half Roan $0.80. 

The same. With Foot-notes and Vocabula- 
ry. Boards $0.60, Half Roan $0.80. 
*Key to same. Boards $0.30 net. 
AUK'S Second German Beader. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Dr. P. Hknn. 
Boards $1.00, Half Roan $1.20. 
^Thesame, With Foot-notes and Vocabu- 
^t lary. Boards $1.00, Ralf Roan $1.20. 
B^JTgy to same. Boards $0 50 net. 



AJB[N*S €tem%an IHaiogues. Bramatio 
Selections. Number One. Boards $0.25, 
aoth $0.36. 

AHN'S Budiments of the German 
Language, (Old Edition of 1870.) Boards 
$0.36. 

AHIP8 Method of Learning the Ger- 
man Language, Revised by Qubtavus 
FisoHEB. First Coume^oarda $0.60.— Sec- 
ond Course, Boards $0.60. — Both Ctourses 
bound together. Half Boan $1.00. 

Key to same. Boards $0.90 net. 

A UK'S New PraeHedl and Easy Method 
of Learning the German Language, 

With Pronunciation by J. C. OKHL80Hi.a- 
OEB. Edition of 1873. First Course. (Prac- 
tical Part.) Boards $0.60.— Second Course. 
(Theoretical Part.) Boards $0.40. 

AHJPS First German Beader. With 
Notes by W. Gbaitebt. Boards $0.60. — 
Second German Beader. Witi^ Notes 
and Vocabulary by W. Gbaukbt. Boards 
$0 70.— The two Beaders bound together, 
Half Roan $1.20. 

Key to ABW^-GBAUEBT*8 First Ger- 
man Beader. Boards $0.30 net. — to 
Second German Beader, Boards $0.35 
net. 

AHN'S German Handwriting. With 
Notes by W. Gbauebt. Boards $0.40. 

AHN*S Manual of German Conversa- 
tion. Revised by W. Gbaitebt. Cloth $1.00. 

AHN-iEH.LSCHL2EGBB*S Fronoun- 
eing Method of theGerman Ltxnguage. 

Designed for Instruction in Schools, and 
for Private Study. (Edition of 1880.) First 
Course : Exercises, Reader ^ Pronouncing Vo- 
cabularies, Conversations, CoUectiont of 
Words, etc. Boards $0.80, Half Boan $1.00. 

— Second Course : Synopsis of German 
Grammar. Boards $0.40, Half Boan $0.60. 
— Both Courses bound together. Boards 
$1.15. Half Roan $1.40. 

Key to same. Boards $0.40 net. 

GBAUEBT' 8 Manual of the German 
Language. First Part, Boards $0.40. 

— Second Part, Boards $0.40. — Both to- 
gether. Boards $0.70, Half Boan $0.90. 

Collegiate Course. 

SCHLEGEL'S German Grammar for 

Beginners. Half Boan $1.26. 

SCHLEGEL'S First Oassieal German 
Beader. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Half Boan $1.00. — Second Classiedl 
German Beader. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. Half Roan $1.60. 

[* These Keys will be supplied to 
teachers only upon their direct application 

to the publishers,] 
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Oertna/n in the PnbUc Schools. 

The Ahn-Hknn Qennan Gonzse with its alternatingr exercises 
for translation meets the ezpeotaUons of the friends of German in- 
straotion, while at the same time it answers the objections of all opponents. 

The Ahn-Hsnn books combine all the qualities needed to 
make the study of German easy and popular, and for this reason 
the series has been adopted for use in the Public Schools of very many of 
our leading cities. No other method enables School-Boards to retain the 
study of German without an accompanying increase of expense and no 
other method can present so many acceptable arguments in favor of 
the continued study of the language in the Public Schools. 

I prefer Ahn^s method, because it introduces the learner to language before it 
discourages him with the complicated difficulties of technical grammar. This 
method has reason and nature on its side, and is growing in fkvor among progress- 
ive educators. In ^s books this metnod seems to be reversed, and the young 

learner is precipitated at once into the intricacies of grammar. Tne exercises in 
the A.WH books seem to me to be &r more practical and satisfactory than those 
given by . 

The exercises in Ahn's books in letter -writing, business forms, advertisements, 
German script, etc., are very valuable. These matters are almost entirely omitted 

in ^8 books. For these and other reasons I decidedly prefer the Abn series. 

(J. M. B. Sill, Bupt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich.) 

We have been using the Ahn-Henn German series for some three years. Our 
children are doing excellent work in the language by the URe of this series. 

(W. W. Jajobson, Supt. of Schools, Keokuk, Iowa.) 

It gives me great pleasure to certify to the uniform excellence of Amr-HENN's 
French and German text-books after a use of them since their first publication. 
I recommend them unhesitatingly as the best books for class use. 

(J. G. Jones, Bupt. of Schools, East Saginaw, Mich.) 

We, last year, began the introdnction of your German series — the Ahn-Henn 
method — and we are so pleased with it that we shall, as fast as we can work out 
the old books, substitute this. Thus far the series has given eminent satisfaction. 

(Chas. 0. Snyder, Supt. of Schools, Freeport, 111.) 

We use your Arof-HsNN series of German Books. I consider it the best course 
for our Pabhc Schools. (Teos. W. Hubbard, Supt. of Schools, Perrysbnrg, 0.) 

I desire to tell you of my own itee will that I have used the Ahn-Henn German 
Course over two years and that I consider it without a rival as a text-book for 
common schools. (Wx. McK. Blake, Supt. of Schools, New Castle, Ind.) 

We are uMng very successfhlly Ahn-Henn*s €rermau Method, which we prefer 
to any other work we have seen. 

( W. W. Sharpe, Prin. Orwell Normal Institute, Orwell, 0.) 

We have concluded to use Ahn's German Series in the Mansfield Normal 
College. The books are prepared on a rational basi», and merit a general intro- 
duction. (J. Fraisb Richard, President Mansfield Normal College, Mansfield, 0.) 

Many similar testimonials have been sent to the Publishers. More 
significant, however, is the fact that after several years' trial the Ahn-Henn 
German Text - books are being used in constantly increasing^ 
quantities in the Public Schools of New Tork, Hoboken, Bufiblo, 
^eveland, Sandusky, Detroit, San Francisco, Bochester, Hartford, Dubuque, 
Louisville, Galena, Davenport, Kansas City, La Crosse, Elmixo^ "E^^^s^^^s^a^^ 
Elizabeth, Newark, Wheeling, Worcester, lTv3L\Mia^c5^^a^i^a^^svK^K^sse.^ ^V 
hundreds oftmaller cities^ Otber booka \>Q\n% ^%<^wc^^^ t^xxNuvts^^. 
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STEIGER'S Latin Series. 



AHirS Latin Grammar. By Dr. P. 
HxNM. With Beferenoea to the EzerciBes 
in the Firsts Second, and Third Latin Boola. 
Boftrds. $0.80; Cloth. $0.90 

AHN*S First Latin Book* (Rules 
and Exerciaes mainly on Nominal Inflec- 
tion.) By Dr. P. Hxhn. Boards, $0.60; 
Cloth. $0.70 

AHirS Second Latin Boole* (Bnles 
and Exercises mainly on Verbal Inflec- 
tion.) By Dr. P. Hkmn. Boards, $0.80; 
Cloth. $0.90 

AHirS Tliird Latin Book* (Rules 
and Exercises on Syntax and Latin Com- 
position.) By Dr. P. HEinr. Boards, $0.80; 
Cloth. $0.90 

AHITS Practical and Easy Latin ^ 
Method. Being the FirU, Stcond, and 
Third Latin Booki combined. With Latin- 
English and English-Latin Vocabularies. 
By Dr. P. HmffN. Half Roan, $1.80 



AHN'HENirs First Latin Reader. 

IDe sepUm regibus Bomanarum, from Lrrx.) 
With Notes. Vocabulary, and Beferences. 
(To be used, the second year, with the 
Second Latin Book.) Boards, $0.70; Cloth, 
$0.80 

AHN-HENirs SecondLatinReader. 
(Selections from Justimub, C^gsab. Cicxbo, 
and Phjedbub.) With Notes. Vocabulary, 
and References. (To be used, th^ tliird year, 
with the Third Latin Book.) Boards $0.80; 
aoth. $0.90 

These two Latin Seaders, bound to- 
gether in one volume. Ualf Roan, $1.50 



Oram- 
By Dr. 



AHirS New Latin Manual. 
mar. Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
P. HsNN. Half Roan, $2.00 
Also separately: 
First Course. Boards $0.60; Cloth $0.70 
Second Course. Boards $0.80; Cloth $0.90 
Third Course. Boards $0.80; Cloth $0.90 
(This U AHN-HENN'S Latin Gram- 
mar, with part of the Exercises from the 
Firtt, Second, and Third Latin Books, ar- 
ranged under the corresponding rules.) 



Graded Se- 
With Notes 



AHirS Latin Delectus. 
lections trom. Latin Authors, 
and Vocabulary. Boards. 

AHN*S Short Latin Course. Boards. 
(In preparation, to be issued shoirtly.) 



AHITS Latin Vocabulary for Be- 
ginners. Methodical and Etymological. 
With a Collection of Latin Proverht and 
Quotations. By Dr. P. Henm. (To be used 
with the First and Second Latin Bocks, or 
independently.) Boards, $0.60; Cloth, $0.70 

AHITS Latin Wall Charts. By Dr. 
P. Henn. 22 Plates, in Sheets, $1.50; 
mounted on 22 Boards, $6.00. (To be used 
in connection with any Latin Series.) 



The KeuB to the Mrat, Heeond, and Third Latin Boofes (price $0.40 net, 
each), intended as aids in dictation exercises, etc., will be supplied to teachers only 
upon their direct application to the publishers. 

liatin Texts, without Notes, at very low prices. 



Caesar. De Bello OaUico. Edited by B. 

DiMTEB. Paper. $0.30; Boards, $0.40 
De Bello Civili. Edited by B. Dikteb. 

Paper, $0.25; Boards, $0.36 
CatuUus, Edited by L. Muelleb. Paper, 

$0.20; Boards, $0.30 
Cicero, Edited by R. Klotz ~ in 11 vols., 

Paper, @ $0.85; Boards. $1.00 — or in 37 

numbers, Pai>er, @ fi'om $0.20 to $0.40; 

Boards, @ f^om $0.30 to $0.50 
Cornelius Nepos, Edited by C. Halm. 

Paper. $0.12; Boards. $0.20 
Curtlus Bufua, Edited by H. E. Foss. 

Paper, $0.50; Boards, $0.60 

Horatius. Edited by L. Muelleb. Paper, 

$0.40; Boards, $0.50 
tTuvenalis, Edited by C. P. Hebmann. 

Paper, $0.20; Boards. $0.30 
Livius. Edited by W. Weissenbobn. 6 

vols.. Paper. $2.75— Books I to XXm. 

in 4 parts. Paper, @ $0.25; Boards, $0.35 
Lucretius. Edited by J. Bebnayb. Paper. 

$0.60; Boards, $0.70 
Ovidiiuf, Edited by R. Mebkbl. 8 vols. 

Paper, $1.16; Boards. $1.45 
^er»iu8, Edited by C. F. Hebmakm. Paper, 
$0.15; Boards, $0.25 \ 



Phcedrus, Edited by L. Mxtelleb. Paper, 
$0.15; Boards, $0.25 

Flautus, Edited by A. Fleckeisen. 2 vols. 

Paper, $1.10; Boards. $1.80 
Pllnius, Epistula. Edited by H. Keil. 

Paper. $0.50; Boards, $0.60 
QuintUianus, Edited by Ed. BomncLL. 2 

vols. Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.20 
Book X. Edited by C. Halm. Paper, 

$0.15; Boards. $0.25 

SallusHus. Edited by R. Dibiboh. Paper, 
$0.20; Boards. $0.30 

Tcuiitus. Edited by C. Halm. Complete. 2 
vols. Paper, $1.00; Boards. $1.20 

Cfermania. Paper, $0.20; Boards, $0.30 

Terentius. Edited by A. Fleckeisen. Pa- 
per. $0.60; Boards, $0.60 

VergUius, Edited by O. Bibbeox. Com- ' 
plete. Paper, $0.66; Boards, $0.65 

Bucolica. Paper, $0.20; Boards, $0.90 i 

jEneis. Paper, $0.35; Boards, t^4lt f 

A. New IHetionary of the Latin and EngKw^J 
LangxMLges. (Latin-iBnglish and EngUish- ^ 
Latin.) With an Appendix of Latin Geo- 
graphical, Historical and Mythological 
'^o^«t lS(«x(ve&. 16mo. Cloth, $0.85 i 
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Samples of Type used in the AHN-HENN Latin Course. 

467. All words which may be grouped into one 
family so as to associate their meaning are said to 
have a common ground-form or Boot. Thus: 

acM, -SrS, to whet §.cfls, -lis, a needle 

Sxstltiis, -&, -tUn, sharp ac6p, -rfe, -rg, sharp 

acQmSn, -Inls, acuieness acerbtls, -&, -itia, sharp 

aciSs, -€i, an edge 2<5ldtis, -ft, -flni, sour 

may all be retraced to the ROOT AC. 

4:68. The Stem mast be distinguished from the Boot. The 
stem is that part of the word which remains after taking away the 
Inflections^ as: acu-SrS, to whet^ stem acd. . Again, the root is that 
part of the word which remains after taking away the Suffix; thus 
the verb-stem fteii belongs to the root AC. 

927. Horace uses the Hexameter in his Epistles and Satires. 
The Odes include nineteen varieties of strophe, viz. : 

1. Alcaic Strophe, consisting of: 

- . fX fX 



TwotoatorAloaio.]^^-J^-5-ll^--(^-l^l 



One Troohaic Dimeter with anaonuis d:1kj1u\1^1 



u 



One Lesser Aloaio L\jkj\1\jkj\1\j\1d 

Justum et tenacem pr6positi vinim 
Non civiwm ardor prdva jub^ntium 
Non viiltus Instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida neque Atister. 



92S,10 



9*riS,9 



From Vocabularies to Third Latin Book. 

§., ab (with abL), Jrom, by 
abdittls, -ft, -tlm, hid 
abdOmCn, -Wis (n.), th£ abdomen 
abddcQ, abduxl, abducttUn, ab- 
dacCrC, to carry away; to take 
aberr5, -avi, -ati&in, -arS, to go 
abhinc, ago [astray 

the abdomen, abdomen 

to abet, adjuvare 

ability, facultas 

to be able, posse, quire; not to be 

able, nequire 
an abode, domicilium 



From Index to Latin Orammar, 

advenire, with in & aeo., 690 
adventu, abl of time, 673 
Adverbial accusative, 586; phra- 



ses, 431 



Adverbs, 32, 424-446; derivation 
of, 425-434; from a^'ectives of 
the let & 2d deel, 425; of the 8d 
deol., 426; of time, 431 ; of man- 
ner, 438; of order, 242; nu- 
meral, 241; of place, 436; used 
as prepositions, 436; compari- 
son, 440-442; with gen., 566. e; 
correlative, 439; position, 562 

Adversative coniuact\.ow&^4c^\^^fifc 
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German^ French, and Latin IHctianaries, 



W, O. BSlweU'B New and Compute Didionary 
of the Oerman and English Lang%»affe$. Be- 
modelled and greatly improved. (With tbe 
pronuncifttiou according to the method of 
J. E. WoBCKSTKB.) 2 part* in 1 voL 12mo. 
Half Morocco. $'i.60 

JP*. JE, Feller. New Pocket DicHonary.EngUth 
and German, to which w added a Pocket Com- 
panion for Travellers, containing a CoUection 
of Conversations, etc. 2 parts in 1 Tol. 32mo. 
Cloth, $1.10 

• — The same, bound in 2 toIs. Cloth. $1.40 

F. and jr. O, FlueaH, Practical Dictionary 
of the EngU^ and German Lcuiguaget. 2 
vols. 8vo. Half Morocco, $6.45 

Chr, F, €Meb, Dictionary of the English 
and German Languages, to which is added a 
Synopsis of English words differently pro- 
nounced by different OrihoSpists. 2 vols. 8to. 
Half Morocco, $7.00 

«/. H, KaWichtnidt, New complete Dic- 
tionary qfthe English ar^ Germxui Languages. 
(With Gterman pronunciation of the En- 
glish words — for Germans.) 2 parts in 1 
vol. 8vo. Half Morocco. $3.60 

F. Koehler. English- German and German- 
English Dictionary. (With German pronun- 
elation of the English words.) 2 parts in 1 
vol. 8yo. Half Morocco, $2.95 

F. Koehler, Pocket Dictionary of the Oerman 
and English Languages. 2 parts in 1 Toi. 
24mo. Cloth, $0.75 

Koehler and Witter'a New German-English 

and English - German Pocket Dictionary. 
(With English pronunciation of the Ger- 
man words.) 2 parts in 1 vol. 24mo. Half 
Boan, $1.50 

cT*. C Oehlschldger. English-German and 
German-English Pocket Dictionary. (With 
English pronunciation of the Gtorman 
words.) 2 parts in 1 Tol. 24mo. Half 
Roan, $1.60 

The same. (With German pronuncia- 
tion of the English words.) 2 parts in 1 
yol. 24mo. Half Boan, $1.60 

jr. .F. i. Tafel and L, II, Tafel, New En- 
glish-Oerman and German-English Pocket 
Dictionary. (With pronunciation of the 
German and the English words.) 2 ports 
in 1 vol. 24mo. Half Roan, $1.60 

Thieme-Preusser. A New and Complete 
Critical Dictionary of the English and Ger- 
man Languages. (With pronunciation of 
the EngUsh words.) 2 parts in 1 vol. Svo. 
Half Morocco, $4.26 

cT. E. Wesselff, German-English and English 
German Podcet Dictionary. 2 parts in 1 vol. 
16mo. Cloth, $0.86 



For Dictionaries of the German Language 

by Ebebhard. Gbimm, Hetsk, Hoffmann, 

Petri, Sanders, Weber, Weioand, Wenio, 

and others Bee Steioeb's Catalogue ''German 

Language.** 



F. B, FeUer, New BngUih amd FrenekPbdtet 
JHctionary, 2 parts in 1 vol. 82mo. Cloth, 
$0.86 

Fleming and 2V5Mnj. Larae EngtUk- 
French and Prenek-EnglUk Dietianarw. 4to. 
2 Toll. Half Morocco, $34.00 

Wtn, James and MoU, Dictionary of the 
EngUsh and French Languages. 2 paru in 1 
Tol. lemo. Half Morocco, $2.60 

Spiers and Surenne'a Complete French and 
English,and English and French Dictionary. 
(With pronunciation of the English and the 
jBVench words.) Bro. Half Moroooo. $4.50 

Spiers and Surenne's Standard Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary qf (he French and Bng^ah 
Languages, 2 purts in 1 toL 12mo. mmU 
Boan, $2.26 

J", E, Wessely, FrenchrEnglith asul EngUsh- 
French Pocket Dictionary, 2 parts in 1 vol. 
16 mo. aoth. $0.86 



A Complete IHetionary, Et^lish, Oerman^ 
French, for the Uu of the three Nations. 3 
parts in 1 toI. Sto. Half Morocco, $3.30 

F, E, Feller. New Pbdtet Dictionary, En- 
glish, German, and French, eontaudng all 
the Words indiipensal^ in daily Conoersor 
tion: admirably adapted for the Use of Travel- 
lers. 8 vols. Cloth, $1.90 

Pocket IHetionary of Technical Terms 
used in Arts and Manufactures. Abridged 
from the Technological Dictionary of 
BuMPF, MoTHxs, and UNVKBasAOT. With 
the Addition of Commercial Terms. StoIs. 
16mo. Paper, $8.00; Half Morocco, $6.00 

Technological JHeUonary in the EngUsh, 
German, and French Languages. Containing 
about 76.000 technical terms and locutions 
employed in Arts, Tirades, and Industry in 
general. By A. Tolhaubkn. 8 toIs. 12mo. 
Paper, $8.80; Half Morocco $12.40 

Each volume sold separately. Paper, (^ 
$2.96; Half Morocco, ^ $4.16 



Chas, Anthon's Latin- Engli^ and EngUsh' 
Latin Dictionary. 2 parts in 1 vol. 13mo. 
Sheep. Net $2.60 (including Postage $2.92) 

Clias, Anthon's Latin-English Dictionary, 
12mo. Sheep. Net $2.06 (including Post- 
age $2.40) 

A New IHetionary of the Latin and English 
Languages. With an Appendix of Latin 
Geographical, Historical, and Mytholog- 
ical Proper Names. 16mo. doth, $0.86 

KaltsehmidVs Dictionary, EngUsh-LaUn 
and Latin-English. 2 parts in 1 toI. Sto. 
Cloth. Net $1.80 (including Postage $2.16) 

Wm, Smith's EngUsh-LaUn Dictionary, To 
which is added a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. Svo. Sheep. Net $4.40 (including 
Postage $4.67) 

Any of these Dictionaries will be mailed 
-upoTV TQcelpt of price. 
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THE CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION: 

A DICTIONARY OF INFORMATIOIT 

FOB THE USE OF 
TEACHEES, SCHOOL OFFICERS, PARENTS, AND OTHERS. 

This important work, which was first issaed in 1877 after three years 
of laborious and carefol preparation, has secured an acknowledged position 
as l^e one standard edacational authority in the English language. 

Ilie simple 6ict that this is the first and only pubucation of its 
kind in En^ish literature, sufficiently indicates ike difficulty of its 
preparation. It is due to the fortunate association of the editors, Mr. 
Henrt Ejq>dub and Prof. Alkx. J. Schem, who were pre-eminently 
fitted for this work, and regarded it truly as a labor of love, that this 
Cyclopcedia at once gained universal recognition — not only in this 
country but also in Europe, and notably at the EocposiiUm Universelle 
at Paris, 1878, where it was decreed a Medal, while the honorary degree 
of Offliner dAcad&mie was awarded to Mr. Kiddlb by the University of 
France. 

Each year has served to give the Cyclopcedia still greater promi- 
nence and to strengthen the position it has attained. Official endorse- 
ments have been added to private and public recommendations, which are 
all the more indicative of the real ment of the work, as they are the re- 
sult of a careful study and constant use of the Cyclop€Bdia as an educa- 
tional help. From present indications it is confidently expected that, in 
time, a copy of the Cyclopcedia of Education will be purchased 
by or for each teacher, or that one at least will be provided for every 
school building in the United States. « 

"No professional teacher can afford to be withoat it.*' 

{Pennsyloania School Journal.) 

" Sach a work as this is the living educator; it will do for general education 
what the dictionary does for the language. It is a work which for many years will 
lead and control our public and private schools." {N, T, Daily Times.) 

** The facts are there in wonderful Mlness; bnt thoughts, opinions, and sag- 
gestions are there also, and the critic IHes in vain to slrike some educational theme 
upon which no light is thrown in the compact pages of the Gydopcedia.^^ 

(jBrooklyn Times.) 

" The work Is a monument no less of the publisher's enterprise than of the 
talent and perseverance of its editors.** {Philadelphia Inquirer.) 

" The work ought to, as of course It will, find a place on the shelves of every 
public school and librai^ in the land. We wish that some of our generous laymen 
would provide a copy for each of our educational institutions, tor it is simply in- 
valuable.** ( Christian Leader,) 

** The OjfciopcBdia of Education should be in every library.** 

{Popular Science Monthly^) 

« Indispensable to every class of book buyers and book readers.** 

{Christian Standard,) 

'* It has a living interest to persons in every walk of life.** 
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** Thii is a magnificent lM>ok In every^ respect — in the yalne and acenracy of 
the information it contains, its substantial binding, fine calendered paper, and 
elegant, olear typography. The external appearance of the work is hi^y credit- 
able to that careM and enterprising publisner, £• Steiger of New York." 

{Tecu^ieni' JoumaL) 

" Nearly the whole nation is engaged in the cause of education, and has to 

rejoice in the publication of a work like this OydopoBdia We regard it as a 

treasure to our schools and families, and we congratulate Mr. Steiger npon his 
enterprise and success. It must have a large sale." {The Lwrary TaiMe.) 

**We have a very strong conviction that no volume of equal value to the cause 
of education has ever been produced in the English language. If there be a 
teacher or school-officer in the land, who is henceforth ignorant npon any sub« 
iect pertaining to his work, he or she will be without a iustifiable excuse. The 
information needed is compressed within the covers of this book, and the book it- 
self can be had at a price that is wiihin the means of every person fit to be en- 
trusted with the responsibilities of a school, or a system of schools. It should 
become a text-book in normal schools, and a reference-book in every fomily where 
there are children to be educated, or parents to learn their duties in connection 
therewith." (The £duc(Ui(mal Weekly.) 

" The work is altogether undoubtedly the most valuable contribution to the 
Science of Education which has yet appeared in oar language. The EngUsh 
teacher, as well as the American, will find in it a store-house of compact and 
well ordered information on an immense variety of educational tonics and there 
are few subjects pertaining to his work on which he will not nnd some light 
thrown, and few points in practical teaching on which he will not discover some- 
thing worth consulting in its pages." (ITie JSducational Times, London.) 

" America has done what Britain ought Ions ago to have accomplished. It 
has added to the scholastic library the Oyclopceaia of JEducationJ** 

{TheSchodi, liondon.) 

" The first Oyclopsedia of Education published in the English language, con- 
structed after careful examination of aU cyclopaedias and histories of education. 




supplying 

stmwdoite the pursuit ofU....To sum up,' many subjects are dealt with which will 
be found treated in the ordinarj[ works of reference, but here they are taken 
firom the educatUmcd point of v^iew. The teacher nas in one moderate-sized 
volume matter of a special character, which, being buried, as it were, in bulky 
works of reference and in the languages of foreign countries^ has, imtil now, 
been out of most persons* reach." ( The Publishers^ Circular, London.) 

« I have placed it at the head of my list of * Valuable Books for Teachers *." 

(A. B. Lbmmon, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Kansas.) 

'* In no other work is so much useful information comprised in such a convenient 
form." (Leon. Trousdale, State Supt. of Public Schools, Tennessee.) 

<» The OyolopcBdia of Education is a scholarly and valuable work which de- 
serves a place in the library of every educator and every school." 

(B. G. Northrop, SecFetary State Board of Education, Connecticut.) 

'^I find it sin^Iarly accurate and very comprehensive in both the range and 
treatment of subjects. I wish it could be in the hands of every teacher in 
Kentucky." (H. A. M. Henderson, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Kentucky.) 

'* The book is in every wa^v an honor to the profession. It will make its 

place, for, like the pioneer edition of Webster's Unabridged, *it comes to stajr*." 

(J. P. wioKERSHAM, State Sapt. of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania.) 

** I take great pleasure in commending the Oydopasdia cf Education as a 
very valuable work to Educators and to all persons interested in the work of 
Education. The information which it contains is not ordinarily accessible in 
any other form. The work is in constant use in my own office and will, I hope, 
have a wide circulation." 

(Wm. C. WniTFOiW), aiaXe ^m^I. otPuUle Instruction, Wisconsin.) 
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^*I hope the year 1878 will finfl vonr excellent OyclopcBdia introduced into 
our schools. I do not see how it comd be improved and it, certainly, fills s great 
want.** (B. S. Cabb, State Sapt. of Public Instraction, Galifbmia.) 

" We, the undersigned, Teachers of Randolph County, Ind., after a practical 
test of the Oyclop<E(ua of JEducaUony do most heartily recommend it to our 
fellow teachers as a work of snperior merit. We have never referred to it in 
'ndn for information upon any subject connected with our work in the school- 
room, literary meeting, or township institute. Indeed, we have found it a 
complete library in one volume. Broad in its compass, philosophic in its ar- 
rangement, authentic in its data, and unsurpassed In its mechanical finish, it 
comes as a strong stay and support to the weary but zealous teaclur.** 

J. M. Bkanson — A. GiLLispiB — A. Canfibld — J. L. Mills — W. W. 

FowLBR — S. P. Glunt — 0. L. Habbous — T. 8. Spbncb — J. W. Wills — 

W, T. Davis — M. 0. Gappby — Fbemomt Gabbrtt — D. S. Graham— H. D. 

Good— 0. P. MoGabb— D. W. Motb — A. Gaddis—C. H. Allen— J. W. 

Dennet. 

" In looking through the OychpOBdia 1 have been much pleased in noticing 
the amount of valuable and interesting information contained therein and have 
so expressed myself to our Brothers and to otiiers as occasion presented.** 

(Brother Paulian, Provincial Visitor Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
in the United States.) 

" The Oyclqpcedia of JSducaHon is a most valued and valuable book, a real 
Treasury of Knowledge and has been in constant requisition since it arrived. 
In this superficial a^ge when the teacher's office and labors are so little nnder^ 
stood, the OyclopcBdia is indeed a most nseflil and necessary work.** 

(Sister LuoiNA, Superior of St. Vincent's Academy, St Louis, Mo.) 

" The OydopcBdia of Education having been my handbook for the last year, 
Iamj)repared to speak cordially of its merits. 

No teacher of to-day has a right to gain all his professional experience b^ 
blundering, isolated experiments upon the minds placed in his care. It is his 
duty to seek of the past at least three things: what has been thought, — what 
has been planned and attempted, — what has been the result of experiment. 
The OydopcBdia has never failed to answer these questions and I have often 
been surprised to find that which I had read a volume to learn, clearly and 
aystematically stated here upon a single page. 

This work should be the comer-stone of every teacher's professional library, 
whUe no man should undertake the responsible duties of a school officer without 
having thoughtfully studied the leading articles.** 

(G. S. Albeb, President State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis.) 



Agreeing with the above and with hundreds of similar opinions 
of the highest American and foreign authorities, the MkLcational Weekly 
(November, 1880), the School Bulletin (December, 1880), and other periodi- 
cals have recommended the OydopcBdia of Education as the very first 
in a List of <*Ten Books for Teachers" which List was, moreover, formed 
by a selection from more than 200 educational works. *^e^ 

The CyclopcBdia of Ediication is issued in one large octavo vol- 
ume of abont 900 pages, in the styles and at the prices which follow, viz. : 

In paper Cover, nnoat edges $4.00 (also in 4 divisions at $1.00 each); bound 
in Cloth $5.00 — and uniform with the volumes of Appleton*8 American 
OydopcBdia, in Library Leather $6.00; in Half Morocco $7.00; in Half Bus- 
sia, extra g^t $8. 00; in Full Morocco, or Full Bussia, with gilt edges $10.00. 
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This work will be forwarded promptly upon receipt of prioo.' 
E. STEIGEB & CO., 25 Park Place, NEW tTOEK. 
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THE DICTIONABT OF EDUCATION AKD INSTEUCTION 



Steiger's Free Edacational Bureau 

lias been established for the purpose of assisting Teachers and Eindergartnens 
in their efforts to obtain positions, saYingf ttiem^ however, the nsnal 

^Regristration Fee' and the percentagr^ upon their sal- 
aries which it is customary to pay — when engaged — to the Agent or 
person through whom the position has been obtained. 

The organization of this Free Educational Bureau was Intended to 
be but another step in the series of services which it is Mr. Steigxb's desire 
to render in behalf of the interests of Education, and the very general manner 
in which Teachers as well as Principals, and also Parents, have availed them- 
selves of the facilities thus ofifered, is sufficient proof of the need of an 
Establishment conducted on such principles; its prompt efficiency has been 
folly acknowledged, and is being grateftdly appreciated and remembered. 
But while Mr. Steigi&b takes pleasure in thus offering his aid, he trusts, on 
the other hand, that he will oe saved unnecessary labor, and that neither 
his own nor his assistants' time will be occupied in attending to personal 
calls. A clearly-written statement setting forth what is desired by, and what 
are the qualifications of, the applicant is, inmost cases, the best introduction, 
and of more real value than a personal inteondew and a verbal application. 

The Application Forms (with transcripts of testimonials and photo- 
graph attached) are filed in the Office of Steiger's Free Educauonal 
Bureau, and Principals of Educational Institutions, upon calling, are given 
access to these files, after an inspection of which l^ey will be able to make 
their selection, to enter into direct communication with applicants, and to 
conclude arrangements with them — without incurring any monetary obliga- 
tion to Mr. Steigeb. 

On the other hand. Principals residing at a distance, who can not person- 
ally inspect the files, should indicate upon the Blank Forms fumisned for 
that purpose, what they expect from the Assistant they wish to engage. 
Eeference will then be made to the files, and the names of such applicants as 
seem best suited for the position, will be sent to the Principal, who is thus 
placed in direct commumcation with available Teachers, and can effect the 
desired arrangement without other intervention. 

In conseoaence of the extensive information in regard to nearly all the 
Schools and Educational Institutions of this country, and of Canada, which 
is in the possession of this Free Educatioxial Bureau — in the form of 
circulars, catalogues, reports, and special particulars — Mr. Steigeb is enabled 
to offer advice respecting the choice of schools for the education of children. 
Information can also be given concerning the Universities^ and the leading 
High, Special, and Private Schools of Europe. 

Parents and Guardians who wish to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by this Bureau for the selection of a Tutor or Gbvemess for home 
instruction will be accommodated in the same manner as Principals. The 
Blank Forms furnished should be carefully filled out with a distinct state- 
ment of the qualifications which are considered neces«ury and the nature of 
the service desired. Upon the receipt of such application, Mr. Steigeb will 
examine the files of the Bureau and communicate a select list of names to 
each inquirer. The concluding arrangements will, however, be left eioytirely 
to the Parents or Guardians themselves. 






THE DIOnONABT OP EDUCATION AND INSTEUCTION 



Material, Gifts, and Occupations. 

The Most Complete Assortment 




carefully manufactured accordiag to the directions of the 
highest authorities of 

BV^ the genuine Frcebel System. "^B 



Full illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free upon 
application. 




favora'ble 

Terins. 



Full Assortment 
of Kindergarten Pub- 
lications in English, 
■f^ German, and French. 



£ STBIGEB i CO.. 25 Pwk Ytaca.'S^W "^CJWE- 



THE DIOnONABY OF EDUCATION AND INSTBUOTION 



Text-Books and Aids to Teachers. 

Net Prices; wAtn sent by mail, cne-tenih qftke net price should be added far postage. 



Supplementary Reading. 

Graded Supplementary Beadeni. Pre- 
pared for use in Schools by Prof. 
TwEiD, late SnpenrlBor of Boston 
Public Schools. Six Parts ready. 
Nos. 1 & 4 for 1st Tear, Primary. 
" 2 &6 for 2d " " 

" 3 &6 for 3d " " 

Brown paper coyers, per dozen, 10.48. 
Without paper covers " " 0.36. 

Cambridge Series of Information Cards. 
For upper Classes in Schools. First 
seven numbers now ready. 

Price, per Dozen, 10.24. 
By mail, " " 0.36. 

1. Sugar. By w. J. Bolfb, A.lf. 

2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. 
Peabody, D.D. 

3. The English Language. By W. J. 
BOLFE, A.M. 

4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. 
Lincoln. 

5. The Employment of Time. By 
Chablbs Sumneb. 

6. The Sun as a Worker. By W. J. 
BOLFE, A.M. 

7. About Combustion. ByW. J.Bolfb. 
A.M. 

Geographical Plays. For Young Folks 
Sf, School and at Home. By Miss Jane 
Andrews, author of "Seven Little 
Sisters", '*Each and All", etc. Very 
entertaining and instructive. May be 
used for Supplementary Beading, or 
Review Exercises in Geog^phy. 

Price, each, $0.12. 
United States. Europe. 

Asia. Africa. 

Australia and the Isles of the Sea. 
The Commerce of the World. 

Toung Folks* Book of American Ex- 
plorers. By Col. T. Wkntwobth Hio- 
OINSON. Illust. I6mo. $1.20. 

Stories of American History. By N. S. 
Dodge. Illust. School edition. 16rao. 

$0.50. 

The Seven Little Sisters who live on the 
Bound Ball that floats in the air. By 
Miss Jane Andrews. Illust School 
edition. $0.60 

Each and All; or, How the Seven little 
Sisters Proved their Sisterhood. By 
Miss Jane Andrews. Illust. School 
edition. $0.60. 



Text-Books. 

Toimg Folks' History of the United 
States. By Col. T. Wentworth Hio- 
OIN80N. With more than 100 Illustra- 
tions. $1.20. 

CampbeU'i Hand-Book of English Syno- 
nyms. With an appendix snowing the 
correct use of prepositions, also a col- 
lection of Foreign Phrases. By L. J. 
Campbell. 32mo. Cloth. $0.40. 

Pronoimciiig Hand-Book of Words often 
Mispronounced. By Richard Soitlb 
and Looms J. Campbell. School 
edition. $0.30. 

Ariihmetieal Primer. By A. 6. Hbth- 
FB68EL. Paper. 4to. $0.12. 

Art : Its Laws, and the Reasons for them. 
Collected, considered, and arranged 
for General and Educational purposes, 
by Samuel P. Ix>no. With steel plates 
and wood engravings. $1.60. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. By 
Horace Grant. American edition, 
edited by Willard Small. $0.30. 

Hand-Book of English Literature. In- 
tended for the use of High Schools, as 
well as a Companion and Guide for 
Private Students and for General 
Readers. By Francis H. Under- 
wood, A.M. 
American authors, Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
British authors, Crown 8vo. 2.00. 
Hand-Book of Punctuation and other 
Typographical Matters. For the use 
of Teachers, Authors and Printers, by 
Marshall T. Bigelow, Corrector at 
University Press, Cambridge. Cloth. 

$0.40. 

Advanced Readings and Recitations. 
Compiled by Austin B. Fletcher, 
A.M., LL.B., Professor of Elocution, 
Boston University. Cloth. $1.20. 

Prof. L.B. Xonrce*8 Humorous Readings 
in Prose and Verse, for Home, School, 
and Public Readings. 12mo. $1.20. 

Xonroe*8 Miscellaneous Readings. 12mo. 

$1.20. 

Konroe's Dialogues and Dramas. In 
Prose and Verse. 12mo. $1.20. 



Konroe's Young Folks' Readings, in Pros 
and Verse. $1.2) 

FUa CakHogua cf our Piiblicctlions /umiiiKed on uippKeotion. 
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